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Ontyx one of the trio of able captains who fought for | 
the Union now remains. Philip Henry Sheridan died | 
suddenly, of heart-disease, on Sunday, August 5th, at 
Nonquitt, in Massachusetts, in his fifty-eighth year ; and 
he died in harness, for he was Commander-in-chief of the 
United States Army. Sherman, who preceded him in 
that office, although the eldest of the three, and now in 
his sixty-ninth year, is left alone. It is a remarkable fact 
that they were all born in the State of Ohio, which may 
be called the Mother of Generals, and has a right to be 
proud of her three sons. Strikingly different in char- 
acter, they worked throughout the contest in complete 
harmony, for they found out each other's qualities in the 
stress of battle ; and nothing binds men together so firmly 
as the perils, and the trust that is boru of the perils, which 
every day and hour beset the soldier. The friendship of 
Grant and Sherman, unalloyed by the faintest tinge of | 
jealousy, never wavered ; and the confidence which Grant | 
placed in his younger lieutenant, after seeing him at work | 
on Missionary Ridge, is the best testimony to his merits. 

On visiting Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley, Grant 
carried with him a plan of campaign, but found his lieu- 
tenant so well informed and so confident, that he did not 
take it out of his pocket. He knew his man, for he had 
marked him at Chattanooga, and has recorded his judg- 
ment that, except for Sheridan’s ‘“‘ prompt pursuit,” so 
many prisoners, guns and small-arms, would not have 
been captured that November day in 1863. 

Not that he was unknown before. On leaving West 
Point, where he was called ‘‘ the best-natured and most 
belligerent cadet” in that famous school, he was em- 
ployed in frontier warfare, and came from the Pacific 
coast to fight for the Union. He first served beyond 
the Mississippi ; next under Halleck, near Corinth, as a 
cavalryman, and there won his spurs in a raid upon 
the Confederate communications. That success brought 
him the rank of Brigadier-general ; but when he had 
shown how he could handle horsemen, he was set to | 
command infantry. In that employment his great ca- | 
pacity naturally told in the field, and as commander of 
a division he proved, even in a failing contest, where so 
much was falling around him, that he could persevere in 
a bloody combat and draw back with untarnished honor. 
It is still remembered how he kept his division together 
in the cedar forest at Murfreesborough, and, beset on 
three sides, held a bold front to the foe. And although at 
the disastrous. battle of Chickamauga he had to yield 
before the Confederate onset, yet he rallied upon stout 
George Thomas, and deserved the praise implied in the 
exclamation of the unlucky Rosecrans: “ He fights! he 
fights!" Tt was as a divisional commander that he dis- | 
played his mettle, when Grant tumbled Bragg from Mis- 
sionary Ridge. There he sprang to the front with his 
men, as they swept up the slope. When his horse was 
killed, he led on foot, and, as we have seen, did not stop 
uniil he had cleared his part of the field. Though he 
grew wild and fierce with the joy of battle, he did not 
lose his head, for hot, not cool, presence of mind was 
his eharacteristie in action. During the charge, it is re- 


corded that he poured ont a cup of whisky, and, look- | 
ing toward the enemy's headquarters, said, imitating the | 


soldiers : “How are you, Mr. Bragg ?” Before he could | 
drink, a rifle-bullet carried away his cup, which drew | 


> 


from him the exclamation, ‘‘That’s d—d ungenerous !” | 
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and on he went. If we may believe all the stories, the 
army in Flanders did not swear more terribly than Sher- 
idan. It is written of Pieton that he rode across the 
field of Vittoria ‘“‘in @ round hat, and swore as roundly 
all the way as if he had been wearing two cocked ones.” 
But there seems to have been a dreadful variety in Sheri- 
dan’s oaths, which electrified the men quite as much as 
the exhortations addressed to the ‘‘impenitent mule”; 
and we can easily believe that the fiery American Oelt 
surpassed the Welsh one, when he indulged in the bad 
habit referred to by my Uncle Toby. 

Among his many successes, apart from the final scene 
at Five Forks and Sailor Creek, the ride from Winches- 
ter is the most popular and noteworthy. Summoned te 
Washington by Halleck, he left General Wright in com- 
mand, and he was surprised and defeated by General 
Early. 

Sheridan, known affectionately to his soldiers and the 
army as “* Little Phil,” curiously united a feverish impa- 
tience with a very cool and correct judgment in action ; 
but there is plenty of evidence that he could also plan 
as well as execute an attack. His first cavalry victory in 
Mississippi was a daring inspiration—but his conduct in 
the Shenandoah Valley; in the raid upon Richmond, 
when Stuart received his mortal wound, at Yellow Tav- 
ern, from ‘‘ Phil’s” troopers ; and, above all, his masterly 
attack upon Five Forks, and untiring, well-judged pur- 
suit, prove that he could frame a good design and carry 
it out effectually. 

On both sides there were many brilliant commanders 
of cavalry—Stuart and Forrest in the Southern ; Custer, 
Torbert, Wilson, Grierson and others in the North ; but, 
except Stuart, none could compare with the inventive, 
impetuous and obdurate Sheridan. 

Perhaps, after all, the most striking tribute to Sheri- 
dan’s: ability is contained in Grant’s dispatch to Lincoln, 
during the last struggle around Richmond, when Sheridan 
had turned the hostile line at Five Forks. ‘I have not 
yet heard from Sheridan,” he telegraphed ; ‘‘ but I have 
an abiding faith that he is in the right place, and at the 
right time.” And, commenting on the splendid stroke at 
Cedar Creek, he said : “‘ Turning what bid fair to be dis. 
aster into glorious vietory, stamps Sheridan, what I al- 
ways thought him, one of the ablest of generals.” He was 
great in battle, deadly im pursuit, and all round an ad- 
mirable soldier. 

The son of poor parents, who had emigrated from 
County Cavan, Iveland,, a few years befove his birth, and, 
after visiting Canada, had drifted to Perry County, in 
Southerm Obhio—like other village boys, Philip went to 
the public school. Many fanciful stories are related of 
Sheridan’s boyhood, one of them making him the driver 
of a water-cart im Zanesville. However apocryphal this 
story may be, it is well established that, when he was 
about twelve years old, he determined to do something 
toward earning a living, and he got a situation im the 
store of John Talbot, in the village of Somerset, at wages 
of two dollars a month. After working awhile, there, he 
changed to the store of David Whitehead, where he re- 
ceived five dollars a month. His third place was the 
store of Henry Dittoe, and by this time, being consider- 
ably older and more useful, he commanded ten ‘dollars 9 
month. 

While filling this last situation, his duties in pushing 
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trade and carrying goods gave him an opportunity to see 
a little of the country beyond the confines of his village 
home. That this boy, with his modest beginnings and 
limited advantages in life, should have risen to command 
the armies of the United States, illustrates the fact that 
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‘‘in this country there was no position, whether in civil 


or military life, that was not within the reach of the hum- 
blest citizen of the land.” 

The birthplace of General Sheridan has been a matter 
of dispute. Massachusetts, where his parents lived for a 
time before bis birth, Albany, N. Y., and even County 
Cavan, in the North of Ireland, whence his parents mi- 
grated to this country, have been credited with the honor 
of his nativity. But the best authorities agree that he 
was born on March 6th, 1831, at the village of Somerset, 
Perry County, O., a dozen miles from the birthplace of 
his great comrade, General William T. Sherman. 

As the man is often foreshadowed in the boy, a few 
characteristie anecdotes of Sheridan’s childhood may not 
be uninteresting. 
early a fondness for that noblest of animals, the horse. 
At five years of age he was playing near his home, when 
some lads came along and amused themselves with the 
wide-awake boy. 
cent lot. 

**Phil, would you like a ride ?” they said to him. 

‘*Yes ; give me one.” 

In a few moments the boy was on the animal’s back. 
The sudden and unceremonious mounting of the young 
rider started the steed, and away he ran. 

** Whoa ! whoa!” sang out the mischievous lads, but 
in vain. 

Over the fence he sprang, and, once on the highway, it 
was a Gilpin ride. 
sobered authors of the race turned pale with the appre- 
hension of a tragical end to it, expecting to see him 
dashed to the earth and killed. But out of sight horse 
and rider vanished. Miles soon lay between the two 
parties, when the horse suddenly turned into the shed 
of a tavern where the owner had frequently stopped in his 
travel. Men came out, and, recognizing the horse, ques- 
tioned the boy. One of the curious company, after secur- 
ing the foaming animal, without saddle or bridle, and the 
unterrified Phil, inquired : ‘* Who learned you to ride ?” 

‘* Nobody,” answered the boy. 

‘*Did no one teach you to sit on a horse ?” asked an- 
other. 


A horse was feeding quietly in an adja- 


“Oh, yes. Bill Seymour told me to hold on with my 
knees, and I did.” 

**Wasn’t you frightened ?” 

‘*Nary a bit ; I wanted to go on further, but the horse 
wouldn’t go.” 

** Ain't you sore, boy ?” 

‘*Kinder, but I'll be better to-morrow, and then I'll 
ride back home.” 


‘*That boy,” said the questioner, “has pluck enough | 


to make an Indian hunter.” 

The following morning ‘‘ Phil” was lame and sore, still 
he wanted to go home. The family had become alarmed, 
and sent the owner of the horse to find the young Gilpin. 
Every one expressed astonishment that the boy was not 
thrown, as the horse was vicious, and had dismounted the 
best horsemen of the neighborhood. It cannot be said 
that this exploit was either a charge or a raid ; but it was 
certainly ‘ Phil’s” first cavalry experience, if not his 
first victory. 

Vatrick MecNanly, Sheridan’s schoolteacher at Somer- 
set, tried to punish ‘‘ Phil” because some boy had thrown 
a bucket of water over him. But “ Phil,” who saw that 


** Phil” clung to the mane, while the | 


** Little Phil,” as he was called, showed | 
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suspicion lad fallen upon him, ran home, the teacher 
chasing him until ‘‘ Phil’s ” dog Rover treed the teacher, 
and kept him there. He begged ‘‘ Phil” to call off the 
dog, for it was bitter cold. But the boy would not. Mr, 
Sheridan, at last, came out of the house. 

‘Did you throw any water upon your teacher ?” in- 
quirer the father. 

‘No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

As Mr. Sheridan had implicit confidence in the boy’s 
veracity under all circumstances, he refused to call off 
the dog until the teacher had promised not to ‘lick ” 
Phil. 

This may be regarded as the first surrender to Sher- 
idan. 

At the age of sixteen he was in the country store, ocea- 
sionally going to Zanesville, or to Lancaster, the birth- 
place of General Sherman. He was very fond of read- 
ing history and biography, particularly the history of the 
wars which led to the governmental establishment of the 
dominant nations of the world. It is more than likely 
that he, at this time, read of the brilliant career of the 


| great Napoleon, or of the sudden rise of some obscure 











soldier in the ranks to the proud rank of Marshal of 
France. But this lad was not compelled, for the purpose 
of satisfying his love of the study of military adventure, 
to read of the exploits of Alexander, Cresar, Charlemagne, 
Frederick, or of Wellington, because war had broken out 
again on this continent, and once more American soldiers 
were charging fortresses, fighting battles, and marching 
through the territory of Coahuila, determined upon the 
capture of the ancient City of Mexico. 

The glory of Buena Vista, Palo Alto, and Chapultepec, 
shed its lustre around the standards of our gallant army, 
and inflamed the youthful imagination of Sheridan, who 
resolved to rise to a more elevated stage of usefulness 
than that of a village storekeeper. 

It so happened that there was a vacancy at West Point, 
to be filled from that district. General Thomas Ritchie 
was the Representative in Congress, and he received 


| many influential applications from constituents whose 








sons were ambitious of military fame. ‘At last,” says 
General Ritchie, ‘there came a letter accompanied by no 
testimonials, no influential recommendations, or appeals 
from wealthy parents. It simply asked that the place 
might be given to the writer, and was signed, ‘ Phil Sheri- 
dan.’ The boy needed no recommendation, for I knew 
him, and his father before him, and I appointed him at 
once.” 

The answer to his request for an appointment as a 
cadet inclosed a document, directing him to report at 
West Point for examination, June Ist, 1848. He now 
seriously applied himself to study and preparation. At 
the time he commenced his journey to report for exam- 
ination he had never ridden upon a railway. His route 
brought him to the City of New York, which astounded 
and bewildered him. He was present at the appointed 
time. He successfully passed his examination. He en- 
tered the Military Academy. There is such a tendency 
on the part of students in colleges to slothfulness and 
dissipation, that a young man, at least in the first years cf 
his scholarship, is especially fortunate if his roommate 
is industrious and intelligent. In this regard the young 
cadet was very lucky in being associated, during the first 
six months of the course, with Cadet Henry W. Slocum, 
afterward a distinguished major-general. The advantages 
obtained by the “‘ plebe” in this companionship cannot 
be overestimated. When we consider his lack of prepa- 
ration on entering West Point, and his careless methods 
of study, it seems almost certain that he would have been 
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‘found ” in the first examination as a cadet—the most | 
difficult of all. ‘‘Slocum helped him,” says an authority, | 


**a great deal with his algebra, of which subject, as of 
geometry, he knew nothing before entering the Academy. 
Cadet Slocum was aiming at a high standing in his class, 
and did, in fact, graduate No.7. Cadet Sheridan was 
devoting himself to the less ambitious, but even more 
anxious, problem of simply trying not to be ‘‘ found ” de- 
ficient at the January examination, which was for him 
the immediate necessity. Accordingly, after taps, when 
lights were to be put out, and everybody was to go to 
bed, these two roommates were in the habit of hanging a 


THE MOTHER OF GENERAL SHERIDAN, 


of 1851, when he had already begun his last year, 
which would have closed the following June, he had 
a quarrel with Cadet Corporal W. R. Terrill, who was a 


| native of Virginia, and who, during the Civil War, was 
| killed at the battle of Perryville, Ky., in October, 1862. 


This encounter was the cause of Sheridan’s being set 
back a year in his class at the Academy. He had received 


| his full allowance of 100 demerits. His bad standing was 
| owing in great measure to the vigilance of Terrill, who 


blanket over the window, relighting the lamp, and pur- | 


suing their studies. At the examination, Slocum went far 
up toward the head of the class, and Sheridan success- 
fully passed his examination, and remained in the Acad- 
emy.” 

In Sheridan’s class, which was graduated in 1852, there 
were a number whose names were to become known to 
fame. The highest 
graduate was Colo- 


| 


acted us a file-closer behind him, and who had found it 
frequently his duty to report ‘‘ Phil” for petty offenses 
against discipline. Sheridan had warned Terrill that he 
must not report him again; but the corporal, who was 
very tall and strong in proportion, while Sheridan was 
not over five feet five, and slender as a girl, paid little 
attention to the fiery warning. ‘‘ At all events,” says a 
well-known writer, he (Terrill) took occasion, at the very 
next parade, to speak to Sheridan again, whereupon the 
latter broke from the ranks and started after Terrill, with 

bayonet fixed and a 

deadly purpose in 
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HOUSE AT SOMERSET WHERE SHERIDAN PASSED HIS EARLY DAYS. 


precedent, and 
would, ‘of course, 
have justified the 
file-closer in killing 
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him on the spot. Terrill, 





however, didn’t think of 
that, but at once ran like 
a racer, hotly pursued by 
Sheridan, while the other 
file-closers, in turn, rushed 
after and captured the of- 
fender and forced him 
back to his place, where 
he remained, without fur- 
ther hostile demonstra- 
tions, till after the parade 
was dismissed and the com- 
panies had returned to bar- 
racks and broken ranks. 
Feeling that matters 
could not possibly be made 
worse by any conduct of 
his own, and that he was 
certain to be dismissed 
anyhow, Sheridan now 
threw down his gun and 
flew at the big file-closer 
like a tiger. A sharp fight 
ensued, but it was of course 
stopped without delay. 
Sheridan was im medi- 
ately arrested, and, after a 
formal trial by a general 


Wt 





affair endeared him, in after 
days, to General Grant, who 
always spoke of him as a 
brave officer, and one in 
whom he had the most im- 
plicit confidence. His im- 
pulsiveness was in direct 
contrast with the phleg- 
matic temperament of 
Grant. His personal mag- 
netism made him, in the 
day of his great activity, the 
idol of his command. 
Sheridan went to West 
Point a raw country youth, 
and in those days there was 
uothing about him that in- 
dicated an extraordinary 
ability of any kind. He ap- 
preciated his good fortune 
in having obtained a nomi- 
nation to a cadetship, and 
realized the necessity of 
hard study and a clean rec- 
ord to take him through his 
classes to the desired com- 
mission. He stood well with 
his fellow- cadets, though 
possessing none of that bril- 











court - martial for mutin- 
ous conduct, was sentenced 
to be dismissed, and he 
actually was sent away from the Academy. Before he 
started home, however, he made an appeal to the Sec- 
retary of War, and, curiously enough, the latter com- 
muted his sentence, but placed the offending cadet in 
the class below. There Philip Sheridan passed another, 
and perhaps to him the longest, year of the whole five 
at the Academy. 

In this incident the boy displayed the most marked 
characteristic of the man, and the one to which he was 
principally indebted for the high rank and great dis- 
tinction which he reached in the War of the Rebellion. 
There was no effort made by either of the principals to 
settle the difficulty with another fight, and afterward they 
became good friends. 

The dash and impetuosity which he displayed in this 


STORE IN SOMERSET IN WHICH YOUNG SHERIDAN WAS 
EMPLOYED. 





liancy that goes to the mak- 
ing of the pets or idols of 
the corps. 

A story is told of Cadet Sheridan, which, if true, ex- 
plains to some extent how if was possible that he should 
receive so many demerits. One evening, in the Winter 
of 1849—so the story runs—a party of cadets met in one 
of the barrack-rooms to have a good time. Sheridan, 
then a “ plebe,” was doing sentry duty directly under 
the window. As the night went on, and as the boys in 
the room above became more and more noisy, the tempta- 
tion was moro than “ Little Phil” could stand. So, put- 
ting down his musket, he joined his friends, A classmate 
of his, named Walker, who is now a major on the retired 
list, having seen the future general’s sudden departure, 
and wishing to save him from possible dismissal and dis- 
grace, put on his guard-coat,,shouldered the discarded 
musket, and marched up and down in “Little Phil's” 





SHERIDAN’S VICTORY AT CHARLESTOWN, 1864. 
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place. 
of the guard came by, returned his salute, and passed on, 
ntterly oblivious to the deception that had been practiced 
on him. The General never forgot Walker’s kindness, 
and to the very last used heartily to enjoy telling the 
story of ‘one of the closest shaves” of his life. 

On returning to the Academy, he joined the succeeding 
class, that of 1853. Of this the distinguished James B. 
McPherson was the first scholar, while General J. M. 
Schofield, who now succeeds Sheridan in command of 
the army, graduated No.7. The gallant Sill, killed at 
Stone River, was No. 3, and Terrill, killed at Perryville, 
was No. 16. General R. O. Tyler was No. 22, and General 
J. B. Hood, No. 44. 

Sheridan was graduated in this class, July 1st, 1853, and 
appointed a Brevet Second Lieutenant, being assigned to 
Company D, First Infantry. 

At the age of twenty-three, Lientenant Sheridan bade 
adieu to West Point, and was granted a three - months’ 
leave of absence ; and when this had expired, he at once 
reported at Newport Barracks. Just before Christmas, 
however, orders were issued from General Scott’s head- 
quarters, directing certain officers, including Lieutenant 
Sheridan, to join their companies in Texas, and a few 
months later found him at Fort Duncan. 

He was not stationed there long before he had a chance 
to try his prowess with the Apache warriors. ‘‘ One day 
he was outside the fort with two others,” says Headley, 
‘“‘when a band of those savages suddenly sprang upon 
them. The chief, not dreaming of resistance from three 
men, amid several times their number, leaped from his 
fiery mustang to seize his prisoners. In an instant Sheri- 
dan was on the back of the wild charger, and galloping 
away toward Fort Duncan. He summoned the troops to 
arms, seized his pistols without dismounting, and hast- 
ened back, like a flying warrior, to the aid of the two com- 
panions, who were heroically fighting for life. Dashing 
up to the enraged chief, he leveled a pistol at his head. 
‘Crack !’ went the little weapon, and, with a mad leap into 
the air, the Indian fell dead at the feet of the Lieutenant’s 
The soldiers that followed him then came up, and 
the just now exulting band was ridden down, and most of 
the number killed. 
commendation from the commandant of the fort, who 
seemed to have a prejudice against the young officer. 

‘“‘For two years Lieutenant Sheridan was then employed 
in the defense of the Southern frontier—at one time lead- 
ing a company of soldiers to protect a threatened,settle- 
ment, and at another cautiously making explorations, 
not knowing where the stealthy savage would rise from 
ambush, or fire his weapon from its unknown seclu- 
sion.” 


horse. 


The Winter was passed at Fort Duncan, and while | 


there he learned of his becoming a full Second Lieu- 
tenant in Company D, Fourth Infantry, which regiment 
was then serving on the Pacific Coast. In May, 1855, 
the Lieutenant was ordered to report to Governor’s Isl- 
and, New York Harbor, to prepare to go with recruits to 
Benicia, in the Department of the Pacific, and thence to 
join his company. In July of this year he departed for 
San Francisco, Cal., and then joined his regiment in 
Oregon. 

The Territory was in a state of excitement, for gold had 
been discovered in the vicinity of Lake Pend d’Oreille, 
and where Clarke’s River unites with the Columbia. The 
Government foresaw the rush which would take place 
upor these lands, and, to avoid trouble with the Indians, 
instructed Governor Stevens of Oregon to make a treaty 
with the Cayuses, the Walla Wallas, and the Umatillas, 


The valiant deed, however, won no | 
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He had scarcely begun his tramp when the officer | for the purchase of 20,000 square miles of land in the 


gold-bearing region. The whites did not wait for the 
treaty to be signed, nor for its proper ratification, but 
seized the land long before the stipulated price was paid. 
The consequence was that all the tribes along the Colum- 
bia became hostile. Lieutenant Sheridan was then as- 
signed to the duty of escorting Lieutenant Williamson's 
exploring expedition through that country, surveying for 
a branch of the Pacific Railroad. 

The Spring of 1856 found Sheridan scouting against 
the Indians. In the latter part of April the hostile tribes 
attacked the blockhouse at the Cascades. He at once 
put his men aboard a steamer which was accustomed to 
ply between his camp and the Cascades. He surprised 
the Indians by a vigorous attack. They fought bravely, 
and Lieutenant Sheridan displayed that dashing and 
fearless courage which so distinguished him in his more 
recent achievements. His gallantry attracted the special 
notice of his superior officer, and he received personal 
mention in a general order issued by General Winfield 
Scott. 

During the next five years he was stationed in Oregon, 
first at Grand Ronde, then at Fort Hoskins, and finally, 
for a period of four years, lasting to the Autumn of 1861, 
at Fort Yamhill. ‘These were years of incessant marches, 
skirmishing, and forest encampment among the Indians. 

While thus employed, the clarion of war awoke the 
people to the existence of internecine strife. 

Our Lieutenant, who was now accustomed to the hard- 
est kind of field-service, longed to be ordered to the 
** States,’”’ where he could do his part to fill the thinned 
ranks caused by those officers who, although educated by 
the United States Government, preferred the desperate 
fortunes of the Southern Army. He was thoroughly pre- 
pared for the coming years of national conflict. But he 
did not comprehend the magnitude of the impending 
struggle. It is true that promotions began to be rapid 
in the Spring of 1861. The modest wish attributed to 
Sheridan was, that he might ‘‘ get a captaincy out of this 
thing” before it was over. 

General E. V. Sumner was in command of the Depart- 
ment of the Pacific in June, 1861. He directed Colonel 
Wright, commanding the District of Oregon, to send to 
San Francisco seven infantry companies of his command. 
Lieutenant Sheridan was left behind in command of the 
post, and there remained until September, 1861. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly this was not a promising start for one whose rise 
was destined to be so rapid and dazzling. The war had 
been going on for months. One great battle had been 
fought, and men like Grant, McClellan, Sherman, and 
others, who were to be named in history with Sheridan, 
were already brigadier or major-generals, while he was 
still hidden away at an obscure post in Oregon.” But the 
turning-point came at last ; and on May 14th, Lieutenant 
Sheridan was commissioned Captain in the Thirteenth 
Infantry, one of the new regiments organized by direc- 
tion of the President. He reported without delay in St. 
Louis, and was at once placed on duty as Chief-quarter- 
master and Commissary of the Army, under Major-general 
Curtis. In the Pea Ridge campaign against General 
Price, the opposing armies met in the northwestern part 
of Arkansas, near White River. 

About this time the Illinois Cavalry committed some 
depredations which displeased Captain Sheridan. He 
wrote a spirited and indiscreet letter to General Curtis, 
who relieved the Quartermaster from command, and or- 
dered him to St. Louis under arrest. 

Many of the greatest generals of the world, who ex- 
hibited perfect self-reliance on the battlefield, while in 
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eommand of thousands of men, have shown timidity, or, 
rather, bashfulness, when they have been thrown in con- 
tact with society, particularly in the presence of ladies. 
Captain Sheridan was then about thirty years of age, but 
his life had been passed on the frontier, among Indians, 
or at some solitary post, and it is not surprising that he 
should hesitate when urged to go where ladies might be 
expected. If by chance he found himself in such a gath- 
ering, he was sure to shrink into an obscure corner and 
keep silent. An amusing incident is told of the Captain 
while he was stationed at Springfield, Mo. 

He became attracted toward a young lady, at this 
place—so the story ruans—where he was engaged in for- 
warding supplies to the army. Desirous of showing her 
some attention, he was altogether too modest to venture 
en such a step. Finally he hit upon an expedient. He 
had a gay young clerk in his office, by the name of Eddy, 
whom he induced to take the young lady out riding, 
while he (Sheridan) furnished the carriage and _ horses. 
The modest little Captain could often be seen looking 
with pleasure on this arrangement. Courting by proxy 
seemed to please him as much (as it certainly was less 
embarrassing) as if it had been done by himself. There 
are few men whose modesty would carry them so far. 
The result is not known; but if Eddy did not carry off 
the prize, he was undoubtedly entitled to it. 

Captain Sheridan was next sent to report to the head- 
quarters of General Halleck, who, after the battle of 
Shiloh, had taken command in the field in the advance 
upon Corinth. The war had been going on over a year. 
Many battles had been fought, and many officers had 
achieved a national renown, but Sheridan had not yet 
“smelt powder” in the smallest skirmish of the Civil 
War. 

The tide in the affairs of men which leads on to fortune 
now set in strongly toward Sheridan. The Governor of 
Michigan applied to General Halleck for a regular offi- 
eer to take command of the Second Michigan Cavalry. 
General Halleck had served in California while Sheridan 
was on the coast, and knew that the latter had been in 
command of dragoons, and that he was at the moment 
available for any duty. Thus, on the 25th of May, 1862, 
Captain Sheridan became Colonel of the Second Michigan 
Cavalry. 

He seemed to take no time for preparation ; for in a 
few days after his appointment he led his regiment to 
Booneville, Miss., and took part in the advance upon the 
enemy from Corinth to Baldwin, having skirmishes at 
Blackland and Donaldson’s Cross Roads. He was now in 
his real element, as all began to recognize. In a short 
time he was placed in charge of a cavalry brigade, com- 
posed of his own regiment and the Second Iowa, and or- 
dered by General Rosecrans to occupy Booneville. On 
the Ist of July, the enemy drove back his pickets, and 
the fighting was very sharp. Colonel Sheridan detached 
a portion of his command, under Major R. A. Alger, 
Second Michigan, to take Buckland Road and attack the 
enemy on the flank and rear. 
the result is in General Sheridan’s own words: ‘ The 
fighting was sharp along the line of battle, and the firing 
of the enemy seemed toshow so much numerical strength, 
that I had the greatest anxiety to hear from Major Alger. 
The hour—the time set to hear from him—was up, but 
there was no cheering ; so I ordered the charge on the 
enemy, which was my part of the arrangement, and just 
at that moment a locomotive and two platform - cars, 
ioaded with bales of hay for the horses of my command, 
came down the track from the main army in the rear, 
right into Booneville, and just behind the line of battle. 





The following account of | 





As the troops knew I had sent back for reinforcements to 
help us, I thought if the engineer were made to blow his 
whistle it would give them encouragement ; so I galloped 
to him, and ordered it to be sounded loudly and continu- 
ously. The men heard it, and believed the reinforce- 
ments had arrived; and I have reason to suppose the 
enemy thought so, too. I never heard such wild cheering 
as occurred on our part. The enemy broke and ran—not 
only on the roads, but all over the country. He was de- 
feated. My whole force, as I have said before, was 827 
men, of whom Major Alger’s command numbered about 
90. We followed up the enemy rapidly.” 

The following day, July 2d, 1862, General Rosecrans 
issued an order complimenting Sheridan and his com- 
mand. 

This combat was the first in which Sheridan held an 
independent command. The President recognized his 
capacity for more important service, and appointed him 
Brigadier-general, the date of the commission being July 
Ist, 1862—the day of the fight at Booneville. 

In the Autumn of 1862 he received the command ofa 
division in Gilbert’s corps of General Buell’s Army of 
the Ohio. He took part in the battle of Chaplin’s Hills, 
or Perryville, on the 8th of October. This was the first 
battle of importance in which General Sheridan was en- 
gaged, and it gave him an opportunity to make his mark 
as an infantry leader. « 

He continued to display his genius as a soldier. In the 
sanguinary battle of Stone River, or Murfreesborough, 
which took place on the last day of 1862 and the first 
two days of 1863, he gave full evidence of his skill and 
bravery. 

This battle was one of the most obstinately contested 
of the war. The strength of the hostile armies was about 
equal. Any disparity of numbers was more than equal- 
ized by choice of position. 

When Sheridan’s division had debouched from the 
cedar thickets to the open plain, it was found that the 
losses amounted to 1,786 men; but the cost of these 
heroic lives won three hours, which Rosecrans had been 
using to the best advantage. Sheridan rode up to Rose- 
crans, and, pointing to the remnant of his division, he 
said : ‘‘ Here is all that is left of us, general. Our cart- 
ridge-boxes contain nothing, and our guns are empty.” 

During the year 1863, Sheridan commanded a division o/ 
infantry in the West, and participated with distinction in 
numerous engagements in the Armies of the Ohio and the 
Cumberland. General Grant had noticed him when he 
commanded a single regiment ; he knew of his gallantry 
at Chickamauga, and at Chattanooga had witnessed the 
conspicuous vigor with which he attacked, and then pur- 
sued, the enemy. His confidence in his generalship origis 
nated there. 

Grant had been made Lieutenant- general, and had 
transferred the scene of his immediate operation to Vir- 
ginia. During one of his first visits to Washington, he 
had dwelt upon the necessity of finding an energetic, 
brilliant man for the position ; he described the vigor, the 
promptness, the fire, the persistency, that he required ; 
and Halleck, who was present, inquired: ‘‘ How would 
Sheridan do ?” 

‘“The very man I want,” said Grant, and telegraphed 
for him that hour. 

Larger opportunities for fame now awaited Sheridan, 
who, being transferred to the scene of his new duties, 
started with his cavalry corps on the great Virginia cam- 
paign which began at the Rapidan and ended at Appomat- 
tox. In these busy eleven months he fought seventy-six 
battles, which constitute the history of by far the largest 
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advocates to poverty, end it quicker, we 
are on the side of humanity.” Holding 
these views, he showed what could be 
done by fighting the enemy’s cavalry, 
and what by living off the country. 
‘*In pushing up the valley,” he saia, 
‘it is desirable that nothing should be 
kept to invite the enemy to return. 
Take all provisions, forage and stock 
wanted for the use of your company. 
Such as cannot be consumed, destroy. 
It is not desirable that buildings should 
be destroyed—they should rather be 
protected — but the people should be 
informed that so long as an army can 
subsist among them, recurrences of 
these raids must be expected, and we 
are determined to stop them at all haz- 
ards.” He stretched the cavalry across 
from the Blue Ridge to the eastern 
slope of the Alleghenies, with direc- 
tions to burn all forage and drive off 
all stock as they moved to the rear. 

These orders for the destruction of 
property are in strange contrast with 
the sentiments entertained by him in 
the early part of the war. At that time 
he had the most conservative views of 
this subject, and quarreled with his 
commanding officer in Missouri be- 
cause the property of Southerners was 
not protected. Although he issued an 
order that houses should not be de- 
stroyed, still when Lieutenant Meigs 
was murdered, beyond Harrisonburg, 
he caused all the houses within an area 
of five miles to be burned. 

On August 7th, 1864, Sheridan was 
placed in command of the Middle Mili- 
tary Division and the Army of the She- 
nandoah. The only instructions given 
him by Grant were: ‘‘Go in!” Sheri- 
dan immediately attacked Early at the 
crossing of the Opequan, and in a 


part of the cavalry operations of the war. Minié muskets | severe battle routed his antagonist, capturing 3,000 men 


and rifled cannon had destroyed the old functions of cay- 
alry. The day for grand cavalry charges, which might 
decide the fate of pitched battles, was past. In effect, 


|} and five 





guns. 


He at once sent his famous dispatch : 


“We have just sent them whirling through Winchester, 


and we are after them to-morrow. 


the cavalry was reduced to the drudgery of furnishing | splendidly.” 
Grant ordered 200 guns to be fired in honor of this 


pickets for the army. 
the men were the target for alternate abuse and raillery 
from the fighting infantry. The broken-down horses 
were to be nursed into some degree of fitness for active 
service, and Sheridan sought to impress upon Grant his 
own idea of the work before the cavalry of the Army of 
the Potomac. In that country of dense woods and nu- 
merous streams, he held ‘ our cavalry ought to fight the 
enemy’s, and our infantry the enemy’s infantry.” He ob- 
jected to the use of cavalry for the protection of trains 
and for the establishment of cordons around sleeping in- 
fantry. He did ‘‘ not believe war to be simply that lines 
should engage each other in battle, as that is but the du- 
ello part—a part which would be kept up so long as those 
who live at home, in peace and plenty, could find the 
best youth of the country to enlist in their cause.” Be- 
lieving war to be something more than a duel, he “did 
not regret the system of living on the enemy’s country.” 
War being a punishment, and death the maximum pun- 
ishment, Sheridan declared, ‘if we can, by reducing its 


It was without esprit de corps, and | 
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victory, and sent a congratulatory dispatch to the suc- 
eessful General. 

President Lincoln also telegraphed : ‘‘ Have just heard 
ef your great victory. God bless you all, officers and 
men. Strongly inclined to come up and see you.” 

Early rallied his forces at Fisher's Hill, where he was 
again defeated. 

For these services Sheridan was made, at the age of 
thirty-three, a Brigadier-general in the Regular Army. 

Early, however, had pveen reinforced. He promptly 
followed with cavalry under Rosser, who had been sent 
by Lee to his aid. Thereupon Sheridan ordered Torbert 
to halt and ‘‘ whip the rebel cavalry, or get whipped him- 
self.” Torbert chose the former alternative, and Merritt 
apd Custer, at Tom’s Brook, October 9th, drove back 
Lomax and Rosser—Merritt capturing five guns, and Cus- 
ter six, with other spoils. Sheridan sent this news to 
Grant: ‘I directed Torbert to attack at daylight this 
morning and finish this ‘savior of the valley.’ 
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but the army isn’t!” and so worked on the troops, both 
those who fled and the stouter - hearted who stood, that 
the same afternoon he broke in upon Early at Cedar 


| Creek with such deftness, as well as fury, that the Con- 
| federates were swiftly driven up the valley, with the loss 


The | 


enemy, after being charged by our gallant cavalry, was | 


broken and ran. They were followed by our men on the 
jump twenty-six miles, through Mount Jackson, and 





OLD PIPE USED BY GEYERAL SHERIDAN WHILE IN CAMP. 


across North Fork of the Shenandoah. I deemed it best 
to make this delay of one day here, and settle this new 
cavalry general.” 

Having reached Strasburg, General Sheridan drew up 
his army in a strong position just beyond Cedar Creek, 
and then proceeded personally to Washington, in response 
Lo a request from Secretary Stanton. Meanwhile, Early, 
«who had followed the Union forces down the valley, de- 
termined to attack them in their camp at Cedar Creek. 
Ailed by a very heavy fog on the morning of the 19th, 
he succeeded in surprising Crook’s command, which was 
the nearest, and by an impetuous attack completely 
routed it, having fallen upon Thorburn’s division while 
the men were still asleep in their tents. The Union 
camps were in possession of the enemy, some of whom 
were plundering them. 

The night previous, Sheridan, returning to his com- 
mand, had arrived at Winchester. He was roused from 
his bed by a report that there was heavy firing in the 
front. Then came his world-famous ride to the bat- 
lefield. He met troops of runaway soldiers, for Getty 
and Custer still held fast ; and he immediately ordered 
sll these fugitives back, waving his hat and shouting: 
“Face the other way, boys ; face the other way!” and 
they obeyed, repeating the cry. When a colonel said, 
“The army is whipped,” he fiercely retorted, ‘*‘ You are, 





of many guns and all the pieces captured the day before. 
Custer was so delighted that he kissed his General on 
the field ; and, said Sheridan, teiling the story, ‘‘ So lost 
time, so lost time.”” No victory was ever more clearly the 
work of one man ; and thenceforth he was master of the 
valley, which he ravaged from end to end, in order that it 
might no more be a hase for Confederate offensive opera- 
tions. At Cedar Creek, it is said, his decided orders and 
cheery talk were ‘‘ illustrated and varied by his peculiar 
and numerous oaths,” and we are afraid that what some 
eall, euphemistically, ‘‘ emphatic language” did really 
help to win the day. 

**Suddenly there is a dust in the rear,” says a writer 
on the war, ‘‘on the Winchester pike, and almost before 
they are aware, a young man, in full major-general’s uni- 
form and riding furiously a magnificent black horse, 


| literally ‘ flecked with foam,’ reins up and springs off by 


General Crook’s side. There is a perfect roar as every- 
body recognizes Sheridan. He talks with Crook a while, 
cutting away at the tops of the weeds with his riding 
whip. General Crook speaks a half-dozen sentences that 
sound a great deal like the crack of the whip, and by that 
time some of the staff are up. They are sent flying in 
different directions. Sheridan and Crook lie down, and 
seem to be talking, and all is quiet again, except the vi- 
cious shells of the different batteries and the roar of artil- 
lery along the line. After a while Colonel Forsyth comes 
down in front, and shouts to the General : ‘The Nine- 
teenth Corps is closed up, sir.’ 

‘Sheridan jumps up, gives one more cut with his 
whip, whirls himself around once, jumps on his horse, 
and starts up the line. Just as he starts up, he savs 
to the men: ‘We are going to have a good thing on 
them now, boys.’ 

**And so he rode off, and a long wave of yells rolling 
up to the right of him. The men took their posts, the 
line moved forward, and the rest of the day is a house 
hold world over a whole nation.” 

“Tt was suggested that General Sheridan should first 
ride down the line,” says Major McKinley, ‘‘so that his 
presence might encourage the troops, and that they 


might know that the General was once more among 





them. He had on a new overcoat, such as we all wore, 
and this he took off and handed to an orderly. Then a 
pair of major-general’s epaulets were fastened upon his 
shoulders, and, in the full uniform of his rank, at the 
head of his staff, he went dashing down the line. What 
a scene that was! I never expect to witness such an- 
other. The huzzahs and shouts were deafening. His 
presence was as effective as two full army corps. Sheri- 
dan said but little. Pointing to our enemy’s tents, from 
which we had been driven, he said : ‘ Boys, those tents 
are ours ; we will sleep in them to-night, will we not?’ 
A shout, ‘That we will !’ was the answer, and a charge 
was made such as no power on earth could have staid. 
Sheridan looked the ideal soldier, and he had that pecu- 
liar power of inspiring every one about him with his own 
confidence, as well as to hold the love and affection of 
his men.” 

After the battle of Cedar Creek, Sheridan was promoted 
to be a Major-general in the Regular Army. Charles A 
Dana, at that time Assistant-secretary of War,.carried the 
commission to the General as a special messenger. The 
next morning the troops were inspected, and a pleasant 
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eonversation ensued : ‘‘ General, how is this ? These men 
seem to have a special affection for you, more than I have 
ever seen displayed toward any other officer. What is 
the reason ?” 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘I think I can tell you. I always 
fight in the front rank myself. I was long ago con- 
vinced that it would not do for a commanding general 
to stay in the rear of the troops, and carry on a battle 
with paper orders, as they do in the Army of the Poto- 
sac. These men all know that where it is hottest, there 
{ am, and they like it, and that is the reason they like 
me.” 

Once—so runs the anecdote—he tried the experiment 
of directing a fight quietly from the rear ; but in a short 
time he declared, with a strong oath, that he could not 
stand it, and dashed into the thick of the combat. Nor 
ean there be any doubt whatever that a ‘‘ come-along” 
officer does breathe fire into his men ; yet leading, except 
on emergencies, is not altogether the business of the 
eommanding general. 

The dramatic features of this battle—the famous ride 
from Winchester, the turning of disaster into victory— 
made Sheridan the hero of the day. Poets sang of his 
ride, and painters spread the scenes upon canvas. 

The crowning point of Sheridan’s brilliant career was 
"ive Forks. His victory forced Lee to retreat, and finally 
to surrender at Appomattox. 

Five Forks was on the extreme right of Lee’s defensive 
line. Its strategic value was of the greatest importance 
to the Army of Northern Virginia. It was occupied by 
Pickett’s infantry and all the cavalry of Lee’s army. 

Sheridan thoroughly understood the importance of 
seizing upon this position. General Grant told him to 
feel the enemy’s strength the next morning, and, if possi- 
ble, to occupy Five Forks. As the two generals con- 
versed, the rain continued to pour in torrents, ‘‘Gen- 
eral,” replied Sheridan, ‘‘I will execute your plans 
to-morrow, though the elements and all the powers of 
the Confederacy stand in the way.” 

True to his promise, at gray dawn Sheridan moved. 
A little north of Dinwiddie Court House he encountered 
a strong force of infantry and cavalry. 

“This day,” he remarked, ‘‘ was the liveliest day of my 
life, as T li ¢ fo fight infantry and cavalry with cavalry 
alone.”’ 

General Warren reported in person to Sheridan at 
eleven o’clock. In less than one hour afterward, General 
Babcock, of Grant’s staff, arrived, and said to Sheridan : 
‘‘General Grant directs me to say to you that if, in 
your judgment, the Fifth Corps would do better under 
one of the division commanders, you are authorized to re- 
lieve General Warren, and order him to report at head- 
quarters.” 

The Confederate earthworks ran along the White Oak 
Road, and were a mile and a half in length. Sheridan 
had dismounted his cavalry in front of these intrench- 
ments. Warren was directed to wheel to the left, and by 
a westward movement to get in the rear of the enemy. 
As soon as the cavalry should hear the firing of the in- 
fantry, a general assault was to follow. 

Sheridan waited, but he could not hear the attack of 
the Fifth Corps. For some unexplained reason the move- 
ment was slow. The ardent nature of this consummate 
soldier became impatient. Those who have been led to 
think that he was a rash man, and governed only by im- 
pulses, are misinformed. He was impetuous when im- 
petnosity was required. He knew the consequences of 
delay. He was deeply troubled. 

It was four o’clock when everything was in readiness 


| 





for the assault. A staff officer rode up to Sheridan to re- 
port the position of the command. He found him stand- 
ing with one arm thrown across the saddle, in no pleasant 
state of mind. 

‘* Everything is ready, you say ?” said Sheridan, eagerly. 
“Thank God! It may be too late. Order them forward 
at once, and we will tuke our chances and win, come what 
may.” Saying this, he sprang into the saddle. 

Ayres’s division now encountered a heavy fire on their 
left, and were forced to change direction. They after- 
ward fell back in some confusion. Sheridan, meanwhile, 
had become exasperated at the deflection of Crawford, 
and by the absence of Warren from the keypoint of the 
position. He sent officer after officer to Warren, to say 
he wished to see him. In the confusion of battle, War- 
ren could not be found, or, at least, the staff officer dis- 
patched did not find him. Sheridan then sent an order 
relieving him from command. The order was received by 
Warren just before the close of the fight, and Griffen was 
placed in command of the corps. The dominant military 
opinion seems to be that Warren did his duty on this day, 
and that Sheridan’s order relieving him was untimely, ill- 
considered, and constitutes the only blot upon his brilliant 
career, 

Sheridan saw the broken and dismayed lines. He knew 
that nothing could save the day except great personal 
effort on his part. ‘‘Where is my battle flag ?” he cried. 
Seizing the crimson and white standard, he waved it above 
his head. Bullets whizzed and shells burst. The battle- 
flag was riddled. Staff officers were killed and wounded. 
He galloped, nothing daunted, from point to point, ex- 
horting, swearing, beseeching the men to stand firm and 
hurl back the foe. At seven o’clock the entire hostile 
force had been either captured or dispersed, and the 
cavalry was recalled. 

That day Sheridan rode Rienzi, the gallant horse that 
had been presented to him by the people of Michigan. 
He spurred him on, and with a bound he landed his 
rider again in the midst of victory and a long line of 
prisoners, who, having thrown down their arms, were 
seeking safety behind their breastworks. 

General Horace Porter, who was present, states that 
some of the prisoners called out: ‘‘ Whar do you want 
us all to go ?” 

Then Sheridan’s rage turned to humor, and he had a 
running talk with the ‘‘ Johnnies” as they filed past. 

**Go right over there,” he cried, pointing to the rear. 
‘Get right along now. Drop your guns—you'll never 
need them any more. You'll be safe over there. Are 
there any more of you? We want every one of you fel- 
lows.” . 

General Gordon, now Governor of Georgia, tells this 
story of Sheridan at Appomattox: ‘‘General Sheridan 
and I sat on the ground close to the brick house where 
Lee and Grant met in the orchard. I had passed the 
house in the morning. We chaffed each other a little in 
the course of the conversation. He said: ‘I believe I have 
had the pleasure of meeting you before.’ I replied that 
we had had some little acquaintance in the valley of Vir- 
ginia. He turned the thread of the conversation to some 
guns he had received in the valley. Sheridan had cap- 
tured nearly all Early’s artillery, and some more had been 
sent to him from Richmond. Some wag had written with 
chalk on one of those guns: ‘Respectfully consigned to 
Major-general Sheridan, through General Early.’ Sheri- 
dan had heard of this, and he was very much amused at 
it ; but whether he ever saw such words upon a gun I do 
not know. When he was through with his story, I sug- 
gested that I also had two guns which I could consign to 
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him, and with 
the more grace 
because they had 
come from him 
that very morn- 
ing.”’ 

I now turn 
briefly to his Eu- 
ropean journey, 
for Lee's sur- 
render followed 
on the 9th of 
April, and the 
war was practi- 
cally at end. 

Sheridan was 
a restless spirit. 
His appetite for 
war was not gone 
when the civil 
strife ended. It 
is known that 
Mexico and Ca- 
nada alike fired 
his active imagi- 
nation, and that 
he would have 
gone into any 
movement where 
he could have 
been a leader. 
Five years after 
the war closed, 
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GENERAL SHERIDAN TO NONQUITT. 


there was a pc 
litical convulsion 
in Europe, fol- 
lowed by hostili- 
ties. Grant was 
President, and 
Sheridan hunger- 
ed for the oppor- 
tunity to see 
transatlantic 
fighting. Sheri- 
dan was accorded 
all of the influ- 
ence of the Head 
of the Nation, 
and _ presented 
himself in per- 
son to Napoleon 
IIL., but was not 
received. Of 
Celtic origin 
himself, the fact 
of his rebuff, the 
manner in which 
it was done by 
the Minister of 
War, acting, of 
course, on the 
command of the 
Emperor, was to 
him a-bitter 
transaction ; and 
it followed, 
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—_——__—_———— against the French. He was 
received by Bismarck and the 
King as a distinguished guest, 
a celebrated soldier, and one 
of the great cavalry command- 

| ers of his time. Ihave per- 

; sonal friends who witnessed 

the cordial intimacy which 

| instantly sprang up between 

Bismarck and the American 

General, and, moreover, the 
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thereafter, that, inspired not alone by this incident, he 
was destined to behold, by the fortunes of a disastrous 
war, the terrible humiliation of a kindred people to his 
own—600 fortresses surrendered, and the capitulation of 
over 1,000,000 of men as prisoners of war to the tradi- 
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tional enemy of France. 


And all of this within a period | 






King, the Crown Prince, and 
leading generals of the staff. 
Himself a soldier born and 
bred, the great Chancellor 
could easily harmonize with a 
straight-out officer like Sheri- 
dan. More than that, Bis- 
marck was a master of a bluff 
and ready English, striking an 
idea without circumlocution 
or expense of speech, while 
Sheridan was a man of the 
same kind. Sheridan, in such 
4 cases, was a very loquacious 
“) man—not in the offensive 

sense— and it is known that 

his views on the operations 

going on were often sought 

by the Chancellor, and freely 
| given. Who can say how 

these were distributed among 

the German field - marshals, 
and what the magnitude of their influence may have 
been on the fortunes of the German arms ? Many con- 
spicuous examples in modern military conflicts between 
great nations teach us that it has been to the genius 
and experience of a foreign military attaché that an im- 
portant movement has been saved and a decisive vic- 














of six months, witnessing, as Sheridan did, the culminat- | tory achieved. 
ing triumph of the King’s army at Sedan ; the personal! Three days before Paris was surrounded completely by 





surrender of Napoleon III. ; 
MeMahon’s soldiers laying 
down their arms to the 
German victors; the five 
months’ siege of Paris; the 
crowning of William I. as 
Emperor of United Ger- 
many, at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, erected to the glo- 
ries of Louis XIV., before 
a splendid pageantry of the 
loyal princes of Northern 
Europe, on January Ist, 
1871; and finally, the capit- 
ulation and entrée of Paris 
—a city which, but a few 
months before, Victor Hugo, 
in a pompous pronuncia- 
mento, had christened ‘the 
capital of civilization.” 
When Sheridan was finally 
invited to join the German 
headquarters, then moving 
with the splendid Army of 
the Crown Prince from the 
valley of the Rhine, the 
signs were that the tide of 
war had already turned 
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GENERAL PHILIP 


the invaders, Sheridan, then with the King’s headquar- | startling episodes then enacting before his eyes. 


ters, wrote General Grant as follows : 


‘Nes, France, Sep/ember 130%, 1870. 
‘My Dear Geyvenat Grant: The capture of the Emperor Na- 
poleon and MeMahon’s army at Sedan, on the Ist of September, 
has thrown France into a chaos which even embarrasses the Prus- 
ian authorities. t seems, to a quiet observer, as though Prussia 
had done too much. 
sponsible in the final settlement ? are bec 
nd one eannot see what will be the result. I was present at the 
battles of Beaumont, Gravelotte, and Sedan, and have had my 


ming grave questions, 


imagination clipped, in seeing these battles, of many of the 
»ptions of what might be expected of the 


.] errors 
t had run into in its cones 
trained troops of Europe. 





“There was about the same percent of sneaks, or runaways, 
and the general conditions of the battles were about the sume as 
our own. One thing was especially noticeable—the seattered con- 
dition of the men in going into battle, and their seattered condi- 
tion while engaged. At Gravelotte, Beaumont, and Sedan, the men 


engaged on both sides were so seattered that it looked like thou- 
sands of men engaged in a deadly skirmish, without any rezard to 


lines or formation. These battles were of this style of fighting, 


commencing at long range, and might be called progressive fight- 


ing, closing at night by the French always giving up their position, 
or being driven from it in this way by the Prussians, The latter 
had their own strategy up to the Moselle, and it was wl and 


French made the 


vessful than their 


After that river was reached, the 


re sue 


suceessful. 


strategy for the Prussians, and it was m 














own. The Prussian soldiers are very good, brave fellows, all 
young, searcely a man over twenty-seven in the first levies. They 
had gone into es battle with the determination to win, It is 
specially notice: also, that the Prussians have attacked the 
French wherever they have found th , let the numbers be great 
or small; and, so far as I have been able to s though the grand 
tactics of bringing on the engagements have been good, yet the 
battles have been won by the good, square fighting of the men and 
junior officers. It is true the Prussians have been two to one, ex- 
ept in one of the battles before Metz, thatfof tho 16th of August, 


had the advantage of very strong positicns. 
‘+h soldiers have not fought well. 
Tt may be because the poor fellows had been dis 
trap into which their commander had led them; but I must con- 
fess to having seen some of the ‘tallest’ running at Sedan [ have 
French position—all 


still the French have 
‘Generally speaking, the Fren 
~ouraged by the 


ever witnessed, especially on the left of the 


1 Stand seemed to be unavailing. 
the French cavalry to make 


attempts to make the met 
graceful was this, that it caused 
three or four gallant but foolish charges, as if it were to show 
that there was at least some manhood left in a mounted French 
soldier, 

‘Iam disgusted ; 
the great Napol 
the ‘ Little Corporal’ have lost their 
suldiers of the ‘Man of Destiny.’ 


all my bovhood’s fancies of the soldiers of 
1 have been dissipated, or else the soldiers of 


n in the pampered parade 


“The Frussians will settle, I think, by making the line of the 
Moselle the German line, taking in Metz and Strasburg, and the 
expenses of the war ' 


“T have been most kindly received by the King and Count Bis- 
marck, and all the officers at the headquarters of the Prussian 
Army; have seen much of great interest, and especially have been 
able to observe the difference between European battles and those 
of our own [have not found the difference very great, 
but that difference is to the credit of our own country. There is 
nothing to be learned here professionally, and it is a satisfaction 
to learn that such is the case. There is much, however, which 
from us—the use of rifle-pits, the use of 

use well; for instance, there is a line 
of communication from here to Germany exposed to the whole 
of the South of France, with searcely a soldier on the whole line, 
and it has never been touched. There are a hundred things in 
which they are behind us. The staff departments are poorly or- 
ganized; the quartermaster’s department very wretched, etc, 

‘ Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“ PH. SHenrpan, Lieutenant-general. 


country, 


Europeans could learn 
eavalry, which they do n 


‘* P.S.--We go to-morrow with the headquarters of the King to 


t point about twenty miles from Paris,  &.&” 
General Sheridan was fond of relating his experiences 
during the Franco-German War, and this he did with the 
utmost candor. Let me recount several which illustrate 
his personal character during his sojourn among the 


Whom to negotiate with ? Whom to hold re- | 


So dis- | 


HENRY SHERIDAN. 





He was 


| present at Sedan with Bismarck, when the Emperor Na- 


poleon rode up to the point where they mutually stood, 
and, said Sheridan : ‘‘ I was astonished to see the brusque 
manner in which the Chancellor rushed forward and 
grasped the hand of the fallen Emperor of the French in 
his misfortune ; but this did not prevent me from pre- 
senting my congratulations to Bismarck, whereupon, in 
true and hearty German fashion, we drank a couple of 
bottles of Bavarian beer, of which he was very fond, to 
the future friendship of Germany and the United States.” 
** General,” remarked a friend of his to him at Bor- 
deaux, just after the surrender of Paris, ‘‘ what is the 
most significant result of your observations during this 
French war ?” 
** Tt is as to the use of artillery on the field. Generally, 
I think it an ineffective arm in warfare. Artillery is cum- 
brous to move in the face of the enemy, makes the most 
| prominent target along the line of battle, and has no ade- 
| quate destructive force. It is a more dramatic than effi- 
cient weapon, and it oceupies an altogether dispropor- 
tionate place in the organization and handling of modern 
armies. Besides this, it is liable to suffer capture, and 
this has always a bad effect on the morale of the men, as 


well as on the popular mind.”’ 


Again asked about the general feeling at Versailles, 
, about the field operations of the army of Frederick 
Charles, which had been much more effective and brill- 
iant than those around Paris, the General said: ‘* There 
was undoubtedly considerable jealousy at our head- 
quarters among some conspicuous men. This, perhaps, 
was natural, because of the imperious and self - satis 
fied nature of Frederick Charles. But, personally, I did 
not attend closely at the front when the French made 
sorties from Paris. This is not my war, and I did not 
come here to be shot for fun.” 

An authentic story is told by a personal friend, whe 
followed the Joperations during the war, and who met 
This 
one settles his nativity, and, like the others I narrate of 
his foreign tour, has not before been published. 


the General under many interesting circumstances. 


‘**T met Sheridan one day,” he said, “ during the armis- 
tice at Bordeaux, standing in the porte cochére of the 
Hotel de France. We had a little chat, and presently I 
left him, only to meet my comrade, MacGahan, the great 
war correspondent. I asked MacGahan if he knew that 
Sheridan was in the city. He said ‘ No,’ but that he would 
like to meet him, as they were both born in the same 
place—Somerset, O. Thereupon I took him to Sheridan, 
and they both knew each other by name, of course ; and 
the General was not surprised to find that they were 
| both natives, both born in the same town. As happens 
on all similar occasions, there were many reminiscences 
| of the obscure village where each had first seen the 
| light.” This seems to dispose effectually of the rival 
claims for the birthplace of the illustrious soldier. 

At the period, Sheridan, with his Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Forsyth, was in Bordeaux—February, 1871. All the 
great men of France were gathered, as a representative as- 
sembly, to determine whether the war should go on to ex- 
termination or submit to the terms of Bismarck. Among 
these men were Thiers, Gambetta, Victor Hugo, Jules 
Favre, Garibaldi in his red shirt, Louis Blane, Jules 
Simon, Rochefort and others. The General, although he 
had been with the hated forces of the opposition, re- 
ceived no discourtesy; but the bearing and equipment 





of the French troops did not seem to impress, him with 
the splendid élan and thorough mechanism which he 
i had witnessed among the Germans. He soon hurried 
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uway to Paris, and was there during the opening days of 
the Commune. There, from the windows of the Hotel 
Westminster, in the Rue de la Paix, he witnessed a body 
of citizens, hostile to the young Commune, march on a 
fortified rampart defended by uniformed soldiers of that 
local insurrection. A shot was fired. It came from the 
citizen demonstration, when the soldiers behind the ram- 
parts delivered a volley, and nineteen fell dead on the 
tle pavement. ‘‘Served them right,” said Sheridan. ‘‘ No 
civic body has a right to attack men who hold military 
positions with military equipments. This is a law of 
common sense. If they do, they must expect to receive, 
as they deserve, summary treatment.” 

[ have thus alluded to General Sheridan’s visit to 
Europe during eventful times, to exhibit the man and 
soldier, as viewed aud estimated by those who generally 
have little knowledge, and less sympathy, with one con- 
spicuous in any department of American life. 

Sheridan’s career after the establishment of peace, as 
far as it took place in the United States, as a military 
commander in the South, was not a signal success, par- 
ticularly where he mixed up the military functions of a 
commander with those of a judge of legislative rights. 
But the times in New Orleans, where he was assigned to 
duty, were turbulent, the passions following the war had 
not subsided, and he had to meet policies of civic recon- 
struction for which he was not by nature fitted to con- 
sider and determine. Consequently he was transferred to | 
the Department of the Northwest, and conducted a vigor- 
ous campaign against the Indians, whom he reduced to 
defeat and surrender in 1869. Among notable incidents 
in his career was his presence in Chicago at both great 
historic fires, and where he, not only with ready resource, 
but tireless energy, saved the city from being plundered, 
but put a stop to those unmatched conflagrations of this 
Western World by blowing up the adjacent buildings. 
The General was, during this term of peace, a frequent 
attendant of army and social unions, a popular resident 
wherever. he was, and always a genial companion and a 
model exemplar of all that could be desired in that do- 
mestic life which was for him, alas! too brief. 

Thus have I, a soldier upon the same theatre where 
Sheridan won his ultimate fame, endeavored to narrate 
some of those prominent features of a life which has 
charmed alike the man of war and the man of peace. 
Any comprehensive and complete analysis of his career 
would not be pertinent now; but I must finally add that 
the keynote to his niilitary prowess and distinction lies 
in the perfect disregard of the accepted maxim of mod- 
ern warfare—that a commander should not lead his troops 
in the fray. In a word, great generals and teachers in 
the art of war have formulated that, to expose the per- 
son of the chieftain to death, is to imperil the tactical 
success of the operation. Sheridan disregarded the tra- 
dition, still he proved not less a tactical genius ; and this 
is why he must always be considered one of the marvels 
of military history. 





JET. 


Tue trade of jet-working has flourished for ages in the 
quaint and pleasant old English town of Whitby, and 
near it, for a dozen miles northward along the coast, and 
thence inland along the range of hills to near North- 
allerton, the jet rock occurs in the lias formation, about 
‘thirty feet above the main seam of Cleveland ironstone, 
the utilization of which has so changed the character of 
the North of England. This jet, then, is found irregu- | 
larly in layers, and it is said that under the microscope ! 





its structure is shown to be that of coniferous wood. 
Along the coast, from Whitby to the singular little fish- 
ing village of Staithes, are to be seen the dark holes in 
the cliffs, from which jet has been extracted ; and along 
the sides of the hills, from Swainby in Cleveland, past 
Stokesley, to Ingleby Greenhow, there are marks of jet- 
mining in the openings in the hills, and the accumulated 
earth that has been wheeled out and tipped on the hill- 
side below them. In the doubt as to its origin, in the 
method of mining, and the mode of payment of the work- 
men, as well as in the irregularity of the demand for thre 
finished article, jet is surrounded with singularity. It is 
generally considered that it has been wood ; vegetable, 
and even bones of fish, are found in it at times ; and the 
miners have a belief that it has been in a previous stage 
liquid in form, so that, with the geologists and practical 
miners differing, who shall decide as to the origin of jet? 
It is of two species, hard and soft, the former being the 
most valuable, and it is found in the strata known as the 
jet rock. The largest pieces discovered have been abont 
seven feet long, five inches wide, and above a foot thick. 

A curious mode of arrangement for the working of the 
jet-pits prevails ; royalty is not paid, but for a given sum 
the jet-masters obtain from the landowners on the hills 
the right to work a length of foreground on the hillside. 
The number of men that may be employed is limited, 
but the jet-master may work as far into the hill as ha 
chooses. Into the hillside he drifts, making a passage 
for fifty or sixty yards, and from this cross - drifts are 
made till hard rock is met with. Then the miners pull 
down the roof, retreating before it, for the bulk of tha 
jet is thus found—and usually laid horizontally in long 
and narrow seams. When found, in its rough state, it 
has much the color of glue; it is, as extracted, placed in 
bags suspended in the workings, and removed thence to 
the jet-master’s house, till a quantity sufficient for sale is 
accumulated. The demand being a fluctuating one, the 
numbers of pits rise and fall, and possibly it is long since 
so few were working as at present. The official ‘‘ Mineral 
Statistics ” give the quantity of jet produced in Great 
Britain in a year at 6,720 pounds only, and the value at 
£672. 


THe sponge fishery is a very important branch of in- 
dustry in Tunis. There are in all about 400 Greeks, 500 
Sicilians and 1,400 natives engaged in the pursuit. The 
diving apparatus was formerly in use, but it has given 
way to a kind of dredging instrument similar to that 
used in the oyster fishery. The tunny fishery is a monop- 
oly of the State. The fish enter the Mediterranean in the 
Spring, and one body of them strikes thé coast at Cape 
Bon. Here the net-fishing begins. The boats gather 
about the nets, and the fish are harpooned and dragge: 
into the boats, as many as 600 being thus frequentl: 
taken in one haul. They are then cut up and preserved 
in olive-oil, packed in tins of various sizes, and soldered 
up. About three-fourths of the fish are thus treated, and 
sent away to Italy, where they meet a ready sale. The 
rest are either eaten fresh, or salted and sent away tc 
Malta or Sicily. Between 200 and 300 men are thus en- 
gaged in this work, which is of the annual value of about 
$100,000. 

Tuere is but one thing without honor, smitten wit) 
eternal barrenness, inability to do or to be—insincerity. 
unbelief. He who believes nothing, who believes only 
the show of things, is not in relation with nature or fac: 
at all. 

A man’s good breeding is the best security against the 
people’s ill manners. 





GENERAL PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN. 
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‘‘IN TWENTY MINUTES A NOTARY AND MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL WERE ON THE SPOT, AND THE STRANGE MARRIAGE 
WAS CELEBRATED.” 


“YOUR EYES DREW ME.” 


sy RYE 
A atortovs August moon was flooding the woods and | 
fields of Brynne with mellow light. The day had been | 


ene of scorching heat. 

The flowers had drooped and flushed under the ardent 
gaze of their fiery lover, the sun; but now held their 
heads daintily ‘erect, nodding to the cool breeze their 
gratitude for his welcome caresses. 

The same breeze played lovingly about Nell Gresham’s 
white face and aching temples, as she stood upon the 
wide, old porch, one arm clasping a fluted pillar, while 
the moonlight lay all about her like a benediction. 
Vol, XXVIL, No, 5—34, 
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A magnificent prospect lay spread out before her ; 
but her anguished eyes saw nothing of it all. Had 
she pleased, she might have said, with the lone island 
prisoner, ‘‘I am monarch of all I survey ;” for not a foot 
of land within the range of her vision but belonged to 
Brynne, of which she was sole mistress. 

But the thought of all this wealth only made her shud- 
der. By it she had lost both friends and lover. 

This is how it came about : Nell Dare was an American 
girl. She came of a family of wealth and position, but 
she had been early left an orphan. A maternal uncle 
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became her guardian, and upon the completion of her 
education allowed her to join a party of tourists who 
were about to “‘do” England and the Continent. 

Mr. and Mrs. Upham, who had charge of the party, 
were eminently fitted for the care of young people, and 
for weeks all went well. 

Nell was a beautiful, winsome maiden of eighteen, 
and attracted much attention wherever they went. She, 
however, was innocently unconscious of her marvelous 
beauty, and thought the world full of kindness. All her 
life had been spent in schools, and, although well bred, 
she often committed little sins against the conventional- 
ity with which Mrs. Upham hedged her around. 

Some weeks were spent in Paris, where Nell was almost 
made an object of worship in the American quarter. But 
only her vanity was stirred, as she was very much im- 
pressed by a handsome young nephew of Mr. Upham’s, 
who had joined their party quite recently. 

He was madly in love with her from the first ; and when 
they reached Rome, in their wanderings, had half won her 
consent to be his wife. There a strange event occurred. 

The Upham party had been sight-seeing one day, and 
on their return stopped to explore a wide, old garden. 

Nell Dare, tired of so much idle chatter, strolled away 
by herself. As she sauntered carelessly along, enjoying 
the cool shade and the beauty and perfume of the flowers, 
she came suddenly upon a singular scene. 

The body of a man lay stretched upon the soft sward. 
Another, whose skillful motions betrayed the surgeon, 
was dressing a wound in his side. 
near, conversing in low tones. 

A naked sword lying near caused Nell to understand a 
duel had been fought. 

Without pausing to reflect, she advanced hurriedly to 
the side of the wounded man, unheeding the ejaculations 
of surprise which burst from all. 

A ery of pity escaped her as she saw the singular 
beauty of the nnconscious face. 

Dropping on her knees beside him, she smocthed the 
wavy, dark hair away from his brow. 
not more than twenty-four or twenty-five. 

**God help him !” she $aid, softly. ‘‘ Has he a mother ? 
Will he die ?” 

The stern-faced surgeon shook his head. 

“It’s a bad job. He hasn't ten hours of life.” 

Inexpressibly shocked, Nell drew a flask of cologne 
from her handbag, end began bathing the face of the un- 
conscious man, with tender, almost loving, touches. 

In her eighteen years of life she had never seen death ; 


He was young— 


Two other men stood 
| 








and to find one so young, so beautiful, dying under such | 


sal circumstances, seemed grievously wrong in some 
way. The strangeness of her action in the matter did 
not strike her until later. 

No one spoke to her, save the surgeon, who gave a 


suggestion now and then ; but all watched her ministra- | 


tions in admiring silence. 


dered, gasped, and awoke to life and suffering. Each 
breath seemed an agony, and the girl’s face grew as pale 
as that of the sufferer, while she continued her gentle 
care. 

Presently, however, a potion the doctor administered 
somewhat quieted his pain, and he fixed his eyes upon 
Nell’s face in a puzzled way, and as if just conscious 
of her presence. 

‘You are Nell Dare ?” he whispered. 

She nodded, a crimson flush staining her face, which 
had been so deathly white before. 

“Tam dying now, am I not, Du Barre ?” 


A motion of the head was the surgeon’s only reply 
He could not speak the fatal word. 

‘* Leave me with Miss Dare a moment, please.” 

Without a word the men withdrew to a little distance. 

A moment he regarded the girl in wistful silence. 

‘‘T saw you in Paris. I—I—loved you; but you left 
so suddenly—I lost you.” 

The words came gaspingly and with difficulty. 

Nell’s face was a mirror of conflicting emotions. 

‘* Put your hand in my inside pocket. Read the paper 
—you find there.” 

Nell’s heart ached at sight of the pallid, pain-drawn 
face, and, although shuddering at contact with the blood- 
stains, she did as requested. 

‘*“You understand ?” said the faint voice, as she fin- 
ished the perusal of the paper. 

“Te,” 

‘*The cousin mentioned there has done this. He has 
done his work well. Iam dying, and unmarried.” 

A paroxysm of pain interrupted further speech for a 
moment. As she wiped the cold moisture from his fore- 
head and gave him a few drops of brandy, her tears fell 
upon his face. It was terribly hard to be stricken down 
like this, and by the hand of a relative. 

When he became easier, he put her hand to his lips. 

“Will you marry me, here and now, Miss Dare ?” 
There was a world of love and entreaty in his fine eyes as 
they were raised to hers. ‘‘ Read the last clause of my 
father’s will over again ere you reply.” 

This is what she read: 


“Lastly, in the event of my dear son, Donald Gresham, dying 
unmarried, Ido give and bequeath all the above-mentioned pro- 
perties to my nephew, Charles Thornton, his heirs and assigns, for 
ever, 

“ But in the event of my son’s marriage previous to his death. 
I do bequeath the whole sum and residue of all my possessions to 
her and hers for ever, and my blessing go with it. 

“« (Signed ) DovGLas GRESHAM.” 


‘**Charles Thornton has done this for the sake of that 
money ?” she asked. 

“‘He has. Will you marry me ? 
Brynne from mine enemy ?” 

** Yes,” she said, with sudden resolution. 

**Call them.” 

She obeyed. 

When the men approached, he weakly related what we 
already know, and gave them the copy of the will to read. 
They were his true friends, and full of sorrow over the 
disastrous result of this meeting. 

In twenty minutes a notary and minister of the Gospel 
were on the spot, and the strange marriage was cele- 
brated. Nothing was neglected to make it legal and 
binding. Nell went through it with no thought of future 
consequences to herself. All she realized was that she 
was aiding to circumvent a villain, and to soothe Don- 


Will you deliver 


| ald Gresham’s dying hours. 
After what seemed hours to Nell, the patient shud- | 





When it was over he fainted from pain and exhaustion, 
and in that state was removed to his lodgings. 

Nell rejoined her friends, finding them in a great state 
of alarm at her prolonged absence. Her white face did 
not reassure them, but by pleading indisposition, she 
escaped questioning. 

Hugh Marston alone seemed to consider the matter 
serious, and betrayed jealous suspicion, which aroused a 
feeling of disgust in her heart. 

The next day, in spite of her entreaty, the party left 
the city and continued their wanderings through Greece 
and the islands of the Archipelago. 

After an absence of several weeks they returned to 
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tome. The second day after their arrival, Nell was called 

upon by an English lawyer, who proceeded, with much 
formality, to notify her of her husband’s death and her 
aecession to one of the finest properties in England. 

Shocked and horrified, she could only ask to be ad- 
vised as to her best course in the future. The legal gen- 
tleman was cognizant of all the circumstances of the 
marriage, and when told she had kept the matter a 
secret, could understand her position thoroughly. 

He kindly undertook to make the necessary revelation 
to Mr. and Mrs. Upham ; but the result was all she had 
anticipated. She was overwhelmed with reproaches, and 
Hugh Marston uttered a few cutting remarks about her 
‘‘mercenary duplicity ’” that almost seemed to break her 
heart. 

But in a few hours she left it all behind, and was en 
route for England with Mr. Pencroft, the lawyer, who 
had been called to Rome by the events related. 

In this case there were no long, tiresome preliminaries 
of the law to be gone through, for the proofs of the mar- 
riage were indisputable. So we find her, six months 
later, on that beautiful August evening. 

Most of the time since last we met her had been passed 
at Brynne, where the servants all adored her, and good 
Mrs. Kent, the housekeeper, surrounded her with the 
tenderest care. 

The best county families had welcomed her among 
them, and, had she willed it, she need never have been 
alone. Everybody was favorably impressed by her beauty 
and high-bred manner, and strove to draw her from the 
seclusion of Brynne into an atmosphere of cheerfulness. 
But she was miserably unhappy, and kept to herself as 
much as was possible. 

In making the tour of the great house on her first ar- 
rival, she had found in the gallery a magnificent portrait 
of Donald Gresham. This she had had removed to her 
private room, and it was there she spent the greater part 
of her time. : 

‘*T—saw—you—at—Paris. I—loved—you,” was al- 
ways in her mind, as she had heard it in those weak, 
faltering tones, in the old garden at Rome. 

Donald Gresham, as portrayed on the canvas, was a 
faultlessly handsome man. And as she spent hour after 
hour in studying every feature, she grew to love the 
‘‘ shadowy representative ” as she never had Hugh Mars- 
ton. She never felt alone, as the gaze of the beautiful eyes 
followed her every movement about the room. And she 
had even been guilty of laying her lips against the hand- 
some ones, half concealed by a tawny mustache. 

But a wild fit of weeping followed the act, for the cold 
canvas served to remind her that the lips they repre- 
sented were cold in death. 

Upon the night in question her heart was full of long- 
ing for the touch of a dead hand, the sound of a voice 
for ever stilled in death. 

She gazed upon the moonlit glories of Brynne with un- 
seeing eyes, full of sad thoughts of ‘‘ what might have 
been.” She was utterly unconscious of the beautiful 
picture she made, and stood a long time quite motion- 
less, her face white as the filmy robe she wore, and her 
eyes like twin stars. 

As she turned at length, to enter the house, she came 
face to face with a man who had stood for some time 
silently regarding her, a look of worshiping love in his 
eyes. 

‘Hugh Marston !” 

He advanced with outstretched hands, but she drew 
back coldly. 

“Oh! Nell! Nell! do not be cold tome. Ihave come 





to tell you I forgive you your deception and perfidy. I 
love you so, I cannot live without you.” 

There was real feeling in the man’s voice, but you 
could see it did not move her; and there was a steely 
sound in hers as she replied, half mockingly: 

*‘T do not remember asking vou to forgive me; and 
I imagine you will find it possible to live without me, 
as you will be compelled to.” 

**Dear Nell——” 

‘*Mrs. Gresham, if you please,” she interrupted. 

‘‘T will not call you that name. I hate it! He stole 
you from me with specious words. I wish the villain 
had lived, and ’'d——” 

“Stop! You forget yourself, sir, to come here and 
use such language to that man’s wife. I do not know 
how you have come to forgive me, and do not care. But 
one thing I do know—TI despise you as thoroughly as 
I honor Donald Gresham. I hate you in proportion as I 
love his memory. I had rather be his lonely widow than 
your worshiped wife. Now go!’ and she pointed to the 
path leading from the house. 

Without a word, and with the look of a whipped cur, 
he slunk away. 

Turning, she fled swiftly through the long hall, and 
up the stairs to her room, where, in a perfect passion of 
grief, she flung herself down before the portrait. She 
seemed to suddenly realize her utter loneliness. 

** Oh, Donald, Donald, why did you die? Come back to 
me—come back to me! Ineed you so!” 

The agony and pathos of her cry would have moved a 
heart of stone. 

Suddenly she felt herself lifted from her lowly posi- 
tion, and clasped closely to a broad breast. 

‘** Little Nell, little darling! do not be unhappy any 
longer! Let me comfort you !” 

A thrill ran through her heart, and she raised her eyes 
to see Donald Gresham. With a gasping cry she lost 
consciousness. 

A moment he held her, glorying in his right of posses- 
sion, then bent his handsome head as if to touch her 
lips. But with a sigh he refrained, and, laying her upon 
a couch, rang the bell furiously. 

Mrs. Kent entered almost immediately, and seeing the 
state her mistress was in, said, reproachfully : 

‘**T told you how it would be, Mr. Donald, if you came 
upon her suddenly. She’s*§ust been grieving her heart 
out for you.” 

Under Mrs. Kent’s skillful care, Nell soon recovered, 
and glanced half apprehensively about the room. See- 
ing no one but the housekeeper, she turned her face to 
the wall and wept in a hopeless, despairing manner, 
that the unseen watcher found unendurable, 

Motioning Mrs. Kent to leave the room, Donald knelt 
beside the low couch, and gathered the unhappy girl in 
his arms. Seeing the horror in her beautiful eyes, he 
clasped her in a very unghostlike manner, and said, 
softly : 

**Do not look at me like that—I am no ghost, but a 
very earthly Donald Gresham.” 

She did not stir nor speak ; only looked at him with 
wide eyes, and he went on: 

‘“*T was ill a long time, and the news of my death got 
about. When I began to recover, my heart was full of 
sorrow for you. I feared I had ruined your life by bind- 
ing you tome. I was weary of struggling for existence 
against Thornton’s machinations, and persuaded my law- 
yer to let me be dead, as had been reported. I thought 
you would be happier as my widow, surrounded by the 
love and care of your friends, than as my wife. But the 
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memory of your dear eyes, so full of an almost divine } 


Then she turned, wound her arms about his neck, and 


compassion, that day in the old Roman garden, drew me gave him the kisses he had so long hungered for. 


to England. I heard of your friendless, unprotected | 


condition, and came here to-night in time to hear your 
noble, fearless words, as addressed to that dastard a short 
time ago. Dear, will you let me stay, and by my loving 
care teach you to love me ?” 


A CURIOUS ANCIENT CARVING. 


Iraty may justly boast of possessing the most beautiful 


| representations of ideal women in the Medicean Venus— 


There was a glorious light in the blue eyes raised to | “the statue that enchants the world ”— and the Venus of 








““THAT’S THE OLD GAL!”— FROM A PAINTING BY AD. BOCK. 


his, and Nell blushed divinely, as she answered, archly : 
‘*You may stay. But I do not think you can ever 
teach me to love you.” 

“Oh, my darling, do not say that! Am I so mon- 
strous ? When I love you so dearly, why can I not teach 
you the sweet lesson ?” 

“ Because I learned it long ago,” she whispered, hiding 
her face upon his breast. 





Praxiteles; but the Institute of France has acquired o 
carving which exceeds them both in interest, for it is in 
all probability the oldest representation of woman yet 
discovered. 

While excavations were being made in a grotto—the 
former home of cave men—in the south of France, some 
workmen found a horse’s tooth, on which was carved the 
bust of a woman, and this treasure has been deposited in 
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the Museum of the Institute in Paris. The prehistoric 
artist had not much material on which to work, and his 
tools were nothing more than flints, yet if the work of his 
hands could speak, how eagerly men of science would 
listen to learn after what fashion the cave men lived, and 
ladies would listen still more eagerly to hear the cave 
woman’s love-story ; for it is a safe conjecture that other 
love-prompted carvings of probably earlier age exist, but 
they represent man as a hunter, or show the animal 
which he hunted. 

This indicates a distinct advance in civilization, when 
woman was emerging from a state of practical slavery, 
and individual preference was unconsciously carrying out 
a process of natural selection. It was probably the work 
of one who, like the prehistoric Orlando, deified his 
Rosalind—not, indeed, by graining her name on the bark 
of a tree, for letters as yet were not, but by carving her 
counterfeit presentment on such material as he could 
command. 





I CHIDE NOT AT THE SEASONS. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
I cnIpE not at the seasons. For if Spring 
With backward look refuses to be fair, 
My Love even more than April makes me sing, 
And bears May blossom in the bleak March air. 
Should Summer fail its tryst, or June delay 
To wreathe my porch with roses red and pale, 
Her breath is sweeter than the new-mown hay, 
Her touch more clinging than the woodbine’s trail. 
Let Autumn like a spendthrift waste the year, 
And reap no harvest save the fallen leaves, 
My Love still ripeneth, though she grows not sere, 
And smiles enthronéd on my piled-up sheaves, 
And, last, when miser Winter docks the days, 
She warms my hearth and keeps my hopes ablaze. 


CURIOUS PROPERTIES OF NUMBERS. 


From the earliest days, after people learned to count, 
many strange superstitions have been attached to num- 
bers. There is, of course, nothing really ‘‘ uncanny ” 
about any particular numeral or multiple of numerals ; 
but since the human animal is naturally intensely super- 
stitions, it is not surprising that the really curious pro- 
perties possessed by some numbers should have led the 
ignorant to suppose that there was something super- 
natural about these fateful figures. ' 

A good many sacred attributes attach to the first of all 
the numbers. It was considered to be the essence of the 
Cr. ator, since ‘‘ there is one faith, one law, one baptism.” 
Two was a very remarkable number, by reason of duality 
having teen so closely observed at the Creation: there 
were made light and darkness, the sun and the moon, 
and the two sexes. Two represents the principle of con- 
trast : each virtue has its opposing vice, and every joy is 
counterbalanced by a sorrow. Three was the most sa- 
cred of all the simple numbers. Pythagoras made it the 
symbol of Deity, for it contains within itself the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end. It indicates not only the 
Trinity, but the three attributes of Christ. Three was a 
favorite number in classical mythology. There were 
three Graces, three Furies, three Hours, and Jove was 
armed with a triple thunderbolt. 

Pythagoras taught that four was ‘‘ the most perfect of 
numbers and the root of all things.” 

Five had many attributes. It rendered poisons power- 
less, and was greatly feared by evil spirits. There are 
five senses, five fingers, five toes, five continents, and five 


} 





vowels, Six was a lucky number; and the world was 
created in six days. Seven was also lucky, and was very 
powerful for good or evil. There were, or are, seven 
ages of the world, seven metals, seven colors, seven 
planets. Rome was built upon seven hills ; it also had 
seven kings; under Nero it burned for seven successive 
days ; and it contains seven principal churches. The 
sleepers of Ephesus were seven ; Adam and Eve, accord- 
ing to legend, were seven hours in Paradise ; and there 
were seven Electors of the Holy Roman Empire. In the 
ceremonies of the Church of Rome the number recurs 
constantly. Eight possesses certain purely mathematical 
significations which are not particularly interesting. 

Nine, being a trinity of trinities, is a perfect plural, 
and fuller of mystical meaning than any of the other 
numbers, There was a nine-headed hydra; there are 
nine crowns and nine marks of “ cadency ” in heraldry ; 
the ordeal by fire consisted in walking barefoot over nine 
red-hot plowshares ; the Abracadabra, one of the most 
ancient of occult formulas, was worn round the neck fo 
nine days; and there are nine forms of crosses. 

Some of the reasons why certain numbers had come to 
be regarded as fatal are very curious. The numbers forty, 
eighty-six and eighty-cight have often been fatal to tle 
sovereigns of the House of Hohenzollern. The founder 
of that House, the Elector Frederick, died in 1440 ; 
George William died in 1640 ; Frederick William, in 1740 : 
Frederick William ITI., in 1840. Albrecht Achilles died 
in 1486; and Frederick the Great, in 1786. The Great 
Elector died in 1688 ; the Emperor William, in 1888 ; and 
the late Emperor Frederick, in the same year. 

The figures 220, 244, 424 and 480 have often proved 
fatal to dynasties. The early Hebrew monarchy lasted 
244 years ; so did the dynasty of the Seleucid ; between 
the death of Elisha and the capture of Jerusalem 244 
years elapsed ; the Kings of Rome reigned for the same 
period ; so, too, did the Lombard Kings of Italy and the 
Merovingian Kings of France. Coming to England, we 
find that Saxon rule in Britain endured 244 years, and 
that the Plantagenets reigned for precisely the same 
length of time. Solomon’s Temple lasted 424 years. The 
dynasties of Pepin and Clovis each continued for 450 
years ; and Roman rule in Britain lasted the same period. 

The number fourteen has had a curious influence upon 
the fortunes of French monarchs. The first Henry who 
was King of France was consecrated on the 14th of May, 
1029 ; the last (Henry IV.) was assassinated on the 14th 
of May, 1610. Fourteen was a number which had a most 
curious bearing upon the history of Henry IV. He was 
born on the 14th of December, 1553—fourteen centuries, 
fourteen decades, and fourteen years after the birth oi 
Christ. There are fourteen letters in his name, ‘‘ Henri 
de Bourbon ”’; he was the fourteenth King of France aud 
Navarre. The enlargement of the Rue de la Ferreneric 
in Paris was ordered by Henry II. on the 14th of May, 
1554; and had the order been obeyed, Henry IV. could 
not have been assassinated in that same street on the 14th 
of May, 1610, four times fourteen years afterward. The 
first wife of Henry IV. was born on the 14th of May, 
1552 ; on the 14th of March, 1590, he won the battle of 
Ivry; he lived fifty-six years and five months—that is to 
say, four times fourteen years, fourteen weeks, and four 
times fourteen days. His son, Louis XIII., died on the 
14th of May, 1643. 

Some singular number superstitions attach to the 
Popes. An ancient tradition says that no Pope shall 
reign twenty-five years, as St. Peter is believed to have 
done; and it is the fact that Pius IX. was the first 
Roman Pontiff who reigned so long. 
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The 3d of September was a fateful day for Cromwell. 
On that day he was born ; on that day he won the battles 
of Dunbar and of Worcester, his two most important vic- 
tories ; and on that day he died. Charles II. was born 
on the 29th of May, and restored on the 29th. of May. 


An ancient tradition says that there shall never be more | 


than three monarchs of England in succession without a 
revolution of greater or less importance ; and it is a sin- 
gular fact, which any one may verify by referring to a 
history of England, that there was a revolution of some 
kind at the end of every third reign, or earlier, from the 
usurpation of Stephen until the peaceful accession of 
George IV. extinguished the truth of the tradition. The 
number eighty-eight was fatal, once every century, to 
the House of Stuart. Robert IT. of Scotland, the first 
monarch of that dynasty, died in 1388; James II. of 
Scotland was killed in 1488 ; Mary Stuart was beheaded 
in 1588 ; James II. was dethroned in 1688 ; and Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart (the young Pretender) died in 1788. 

The 2d of December has always been the lucky day of 
the Bonapartes. Napoleon I. was crowned on December 
2d, 1804 ; on December 2d, 1805, he gained the battle of 
Austerlitz, his most transcendent victory. On December 
2d, 1851, Napoleon III. made the coup d’éat; and on 
December 2d, 1852, he was proclaimed Emperor. The 
24th of February was the fortunate day of the Emperor 
Charles VY. He was born on the 24th of February, 1500 ; 
on that day, in 1525, he won the battle of Pavia; and he 
was crowned on the 24th of February, 1530. Odd coin- 
cidences of dates have sometimes, but not often, occurred 
in literature. The most striking example is the death of 
Shakespeare and Cervantes—the two greatest masters of 
fiction the world has known —on the same day, the 23d 
of April, 1616. Shakespeare was born likewise on the 
23d of April. 

All history is full of astonishing coincidences with re- 
gard to numbers. They are, of course, merely coinci- 
dences, and nothing moré ; but they are often, as we have 
seen, exceedingly curious ; and it is not surprising that 


in more ignorant ages the properties of numbers should | 


have appeared so strange and weird that it seemed cer- 
tain their recurrence was governed by some occult law. 
‘‘ When I see men of genius not daring to sit down thir- 
teen at table,” wrote an olden philosopher, ‘‘ there is no 
error, ancient or modern, which astonishes me.” 


LIFE IN THE BASTILLE. 
By Henry M. TROLLOPE. 


We have all heard that the Bastille was intended ori- 
ginally as a fortress, to be used also as a prison for State 
criminals. Built in the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it served chiefly as a fortress until the reign of 
Louis XIII, when, under the arrogant despotism of 
Richelieu (1624-1642), its cells were found convenient 
for hiding such persons as the Cardinal Minister judged 
to be objectionable. A few years after his death it was 
said of him, ‘‘ Richelieu did not govern, he thundered.” 
Under his rule the Bastille was always full; he relied 
upon the scaffold and upon the dungeon to afford him 
assistance in the work he had in hand. And during the 
long reign of Louis XIV. the prison authorities were al- 
ways fully employed. For a century and a half the 
French people used to look upon the Bastille as the em- 
blem of despotism and of tyranny; and, as all the world 
knows, the hateful prison was pulled down by the mob 
of Paris in 1789, at the commencement of the great 
French Revolution. 





Until its downfall the archives of the Bastille were 
hidden inside the old fortress, unknown to any one save 
to the governor. When the building was stormed, all 
these papers were thrown out into the courtyard. Most 
of them were taken temporarily to the Abbaye St. Ger- 
main des Prés ; afterward to the Arsenal. There they 
remained until they were put into its library, when M. 
Frangois Ravaisson, one of the secretary-treasurers, and 
later one of the conservators, himself ransacked these 
archives to see what he could find in them. 

Under the ancient monarchy in France, secrecy was the 
one all-important matter whenever prisoners of State 
were concerned. To them the Bastille was as silent as 
the grave, so long as they were inside its walls. The 
orders for imprisonment were given by lettres de cachet, 
and these were scrutinized with the greatest care. The 
lettre de cachet was, in fact, a letter signed with the King’s 
seal, and containing an order from him ; but the orders 
that have come most frequently to our notice were orders 
for imprisonment. Those that related to the Bastille had 
to be signed first by the King, afterward by a minister ; 
at the bottom of the order the governor signed a re- 
ceipt. And in nearly every case, before the arrival of 
the prisoner, the governor had already received instruc- 
tions to enter in the register his name, the cause for his 
arrest, and by whose order the arrest had been made. 
Unless these preliminary rules had been observed, en- 
trance into the castle was forbidden. To effect the ar- 
rest, either force or cunning was the means usually em- 
ployed, for it was, above all things, necessary to avoid 
publicity. An officer touched the shoulder of the man 
whom he was about to make prisoner with a white wand, 
and ordered him, in the King’s name, to follow. Resist- 
ance was not often shown, for all knew that it would be 
ineffectual. A carriage was kept in readiness—or when 
that was not possible, the first vehicle that could be 
found was seized, again in the King’s name—and into 
that the prisoner was made to enter, two or three officers 
sitting beside him. Before opening the gates of the Bas- 
tille the first sentinel cried, ‘‘Qui vive!’ The chief 
escort answered, ‘‘ Ordre du Roi!’’ A subaltern of the 
guard inside the castle demanded to see the lettre de 
cachet. Then he allowed the gates to be opened, anda 
bell was tolled to warn the officers inside. The King’s 
lieutenant and the captain in command of the gates re- 
ceived the prisoner in due,form as he alighted from his 
carriage. 

De Renneville —who was a political prisoner in the 
Bastille during the latter years of the reign of Louis 
XIV., and who has left us a long, though not always a 
trustworthy, account of his imprisonment and his suf- 
ferings — says: ‘‘At last we reached the dreaded spot. 
On entering, as soon as the sentinels saw us they put 
their caps before their faces. I have since learned that 
they observe this strange custom because it is forbidden 
them to look at the faces of the prisoners.” In De Ren- 
neville’s, as well as in other accounts that we have of the 
treatment shown to prisoners in the Bastille, we cannot 
take every assertion made as an established fact. The food, 
for instance, as to which we shall speak later on, would 
vary according to the character of the governor; and 
M. Ravaisson says that De Renneville’a complaints against 
Bernaville—the governor in his time—are quite value- 
less. M. Ravaisson has no doubt compiled his lengthy 
tomes from the original documents ; nevertheless, in his 
introduction he writes, it would seem, as wishing to 
put matters in the most favorable light for the prison 
authorities. 

The prisoners were divided into two classes—those who 
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had been arrested for reprimand, and those who were 
thought to be guilty of graver faults. Prisoners of the 
first class were kept under key merely as a precaution- 
ary measure ; but the others might, if it so pleased the 
King, remain in prison indefinitely, without any legal 
judgment being passed upon them, or they might be 
brought before the Bar of the Parliament, or before the 
Extraordinary Commission held at the Arsenal, where 
they were examined. When their guilt was proved they 
were no longer imprisoned in the King’s name, but in the 
name of the Commission, and then the system of pro- 
cedure followed its usual course. Torture would be em- 
ployed to extract from the suffering wretch a confession 
of his crimes. It is not now our intention to detail hor- 
rors, so we will omit these acts of cruelty. So long as 
the prisoner was confined in the King’s name his con- 
dition was not especially to be pitied ; but the rigors of 
the law commenced when his case was tried by the Com- 
mission which sat in the Arsenal. The treatment inside 
the prison was milder than is generally supposed ; but 
that cannot excuse the system which thus allowed to the 
King the right to commit any one of his subjects to ban- 
ishment—often for a long period of years—without his 
being tried and found worthy of imprisonment. 

In the early years of his reign Louis XIV. used the /ef- 
ires de cachet with some moderation. He did not sign 
ther until he knew what he was doing, and very many of 
the arrests made were justified on public grounds. But 
as years went on abuses grew louder, and Louis punished 
men often unjustly. 
dueling, theft, extortion and poisoners. 
might be written upon this latter head alone. 
As he grew older he became more selfish, less 
just-minded, and more bigoted in religious mat- 
ters. Toward the end of his reign the Bastille 
was filled with Protestants, with Jansenists and 
with authors. As regards the authors, many of 
them left the Bastille in a better bodily condi- 
tion than when they went into it. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that only 
the nobility were sent to the Bastille. High 
and low found themselves within its walls ; the 
difference being that prisoners of distinction 
were put in one of the rooms in the castle, and 
commoner prisoners in the towers. In the towers 
there were thirty-seven cells ; in the castle itself, 
forty-two. There were eight towers, and under 
each one there was a dungeon, or cachot, where 
recalcitrant prisoners were sent; but they were 
never kept there fora long time. Here the most 


turbulent prisoners were confined — generally 
half-crazed malefactors—and, by way of threat, 
a chain was riveted into the centre of the floor. 
There can be no doubt that the dungeons were 
damp and unwholesome. Almost as bad as the 
dungeons were the calottes, or the prisons at the 
top of the towers; for in Winter they were ter- 
ribly cold, and in Summer the prisoners were 
made sick by the heat. They were so low that 
a man could not stand upright except in the 
centre. In these places were put hardened 
prisoners, but who were not bad enough to de- 
serve the dungeons. Neither in the calotte nor 
in the cachot was any sort of fireplace at all 
possible. All the other rooms, M. Ravaisson 
says, were like one another. They were octa- 
gonal in shape, from ten to thirteen feet across, 
and as many feet high. In most of them was a 
large chimney, which was very carefully barred, 
to prevent the escape of a prisoner ; in the others there 
was a stove. To every room there were double doors 
with enormous locks, that required enormous keys. De 
Renneville often speaks of the hideous noise made by the 
scraping of the keys in the locks of his doors. 

The prisoner was bound to provide himself with all the 
furniture that was allowed to him. A special upholsterer 


_ enjoyed this monopoly, and we are told that he used to 


At first he was rightly severe upon | 
A long chapter | taking away the plates, so that they might have time to 


make much money. He probably sold poor articles at 
treble their value. The system could not have been a 
good one, for it led to communications with persons 
outside. Early in the eighteenth century a few rooms 
were furnished—that is, a bed, two clairs and a table 
were provided. 

Absolute solitude was never very rigorously enforced, 
unless special instructions to this effect had been given 
by the minister. The prisoners were often visited by 
one of the officers, and the turnkeys used partially to 
clear out the rooms, The only article of expense that 
the King paid for was food; and, lest we be suspected 
of speaking untruly, we will translate literally M. Ravais- 
son’s words, and also those of the prisoner De Renne- 
ville. 

M. Ravaisson first : ‘‘ There were always several dishes 
—soup, an entrée, another course (either of meat or vege- 
tables), dessert, etc. To each dinner two bottles of wine, 
Burgundy or Champagne ; a third bottle was given, to be 
drunk at leisure during the day. The most robust appe- 
tite was not strong enough to consume so much; and De 
Renneville often ridicules the turnkeys, who were slow in 
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finish the savory dishes. But they were not allowed to | 
touch the wine. The prisoners, therefore, had always a 
bin in the corner of their cells. On holidays the gov- 
ernor would send them an extra bottle. De Renneville | 
says that once six bottles of champagne were brought to | 
him.” 

This last sentence we confess that we cannot accept 
quite literally without some explanation. M. Ravaisson, 
who has spent many years in examining the archives of 
the Bastille, says that in the seventeenth century it was 
considered a sign of good manners to get drunk. 

Now let us see what the prisoner De Renneville says : 
‘‘At the stroke of one o’clock I was awakened by the 
noise of the scraping of the keys in the locks, which 
seemed to penetrate into my bones. The second door 
opened, and Corbé—the governor’s nephew — entered, | 
with a smile on his face as he spoke to me. He was fol- | 
lowed by my stinking turnkey with an armful of dishes. 
The man laid one of my napkins on the table, and placed 
my dinner upon it. This consisted of a plate of green- 
pea soup garnished with lettuces, which had been well 
boiled and looked very nice, and with a quarter of a fowl | 


| often enough. 


perquisite. They had also whole pieces of bread. These 
were taken back into the kitchen and used again for our 
soup.” 

Whatever hardships men in the Bastille had to un- 
dergo, it would seem that, at any rate, they had plenty to 
eat. There, as in other prisons, a deprivation of a por- 
tion of their meals was a mode of punishment employed 
Even then the prisoner had given to him 
soup, meat, bread and a pint of wine. It was only in 
extreme cases that he was put upon bread and water, and 


| never without express order from the Court. 


Plenty to eat was the rule, but during the years 1709 
and 1710 the allowance was less liberal. De Renneville 
and other prisoners complained to the minister against 
the governor. Provisions had then become very dear, for 
that Winter was exceptionally severe. Distress was com- 
mon all through France. The law was that the food 
supplied to the prisoners should be regulated according 
to the tariff allowed by the King. This allowance was 
made to depend upon the rank of the prisoner : princes 
were allowed at the rate of 50 francs a day ; nobles, 30 
and 20; the bourgeoisie, 10 and 5; and those of a low 
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on the top. In another plate there was a slice of succulent | 
beef, with gravy and.a sprinkling of parsley ; on another 
plate a quarter of a forcemeat pie, well garnished with | 
sweetbread, cocks’-combs, asparagus, mushrooms, truf- | 
fles, ete. ; and on another plate some hashed mutton: | 
all very well served ; and for dessert a biscuit and two | 
apples.” 

Later on in his imprisonment, De Renneville says : 
‘“‘Ru—the turnkey—came alone, bringing me my dinner, 
about two o’clock. My ordinary fare had been reduced | 
considerably. I had, nevertheless, a good plate of soup | 
with crusts of bread in it, a bit of tolerable boiled beef, a | 
sheep's tongue hashed, and two bits of pastry for my des- | 
sert. I was served in the same way all the time I was in 
this unhappy place. Sometimes a wing or a leg of a fowl | 
was put into my soup ; or sometimes little bits of pastry | 
were put on the edge of my soup-plate, but from the 
crumbs that remained I knew that Ru used now and then | 
to eat them himself. In the evening I had either some | 
veal or some roast mutton, with a little hash, or some- 
times a young pigeon, and now and again—not often— 
half of a fowl, and occasionally a salad. I used to give 
three-quarters of all this to the turnkeys. It was their 


| the perquisites were considerable. 


’ 
condition, 3 and 2 fr. 50¢. De Renneville’s modest al- 
lowance was at the rate of 10 francs aday. It is need- 
less to say that the food supplied cost less than these 
sums. ‘The surplus moneys were divided among the 
governor and his staff of officers. The-salary of the 
governor was not high—the office was held for life—but 
Besmaus, appointed 
by Mazarin in 1658, paid for the place 40,000 francs. 
Even when the Bastille was empty a certain number of 
pensions were allowed, and when the prison was full the 
profits were naturally very large. 

The prisoners might buy certain authorized books ; 
but each volume was taken to pieces, rebound, and care- 
fully examined to intercept any hidden letter or other 
correspondence. The officers would sometimes lend their 
books. By degrees a prison library was formed, and it 
became large enough to have a special catalogue made. 
Chess, too, was allowed, and games at draughts. Cards 
were tolerated. With an order from the minister, paper 
might be given ; but it was doled out sheet by sheet, 
and the same number of sheets as were given to the 
prisoner had to be returned to the officer ; so, also, when 
a pen was supplied. There were other pleasures, called 
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” 


‘“‘les libertés de la Bastille”; but they were given spar- 
ingly, and only as a mark of great condescension. A cer- 
tain number of prisoners might walk about in the court- 
yard until nightfall, and they might see their friends 
during the day. There were also games allowed to those 
whom the authorities thought deserving. 

On the whole, then, life in the Bastille for ordinary 
fState prisoners was not intolerable. Hunger is the most 
imperious of all man’s wants, and that was abundantly 
satisfied. 


A DOUBLE CAPTURE. 
By CLARENCE M. BouTe.te, 
Cuapter I, 

Miss Macp Euuern had a bad headache. At first 
thought that would seem to be exceedingly unfortunate 
for Miss Maud. I should not find it in my heart to 
blame any reader who should be inclined to use a more 
expressive word than ‘‘exceedingly” as the qualifier of 
‘‘ unfortunate,” on learning that this young lady’s head- 
ache made it impossible for her to attend the opera on 
that one particular night to which she had looked for- 
ward so long—the night which would be the night of the 
season. 

But, frankly, the story-teller has some advantages over 
the story-reader—the advantage of seeing effects in their 
causes, for instance, instead of having to wait patiently 
for them to work themselves slowly out. And so I, actu- 
ated by a desire to give my readers all the aid and com- 
fort I can, shall say, standing on my elevated point of 
view, that Miss Maud Ellern’s headache was the luckiest 
thing that ever happened to her. 

Because ? 

Please wait a little. Am I not about to tell you that ? 

Maud's sister and brother-in-law paused at the door of 
the library 

**I’m very sorry you cannot go,” said Alice. 

Maud made no answer, but her eyes filled with tears, 
and the tears ran over. Maud had not known the joys of 
city life long, as this was her first visit since her sister's 
marriage, and the disappointment was very, very great. 

“‘I suppose you'd feel afraid if you were at home in 
the country, wouldn’t you ?” asked Jack. 

“Not at all,” replied Maud. ‘‘ Why should I ?” 

*Tt’s a long distance between houses there.” 

“Yes ; but I know every one.” ' 

“And here you have neighbors within call, to say no- 
thing about the policeman who will not be more than a 
block away.” 

** But you don’t know any one, unless you meet him in 
the way of business. What do you know of your next- 
door neighbors ?” 

* Nothing; that is, nothing but their names.” 

“T thought so. I think I should be more timid here 
than at home, and r 

“If you wish me to remain——” began Alice and Jaci 
in unison ; but Maud shook her pretty head. 

**Not by any means. I shall sit here by the fire until 
Iam sleepy ; then I shall go up to my room. I shall 
not know a moment’s uneasiness—mental uneasiness, I 
mean.” 

And she put her hands up to her head with a weary 
motion which showed that she couldn't have spoken so 
bravely as to physical discomfort. 

**There wouldn’t be much for any one to get if the 
house should be broken open,” said Jack, reflectively. 
“The silver is all in the safe ; my money is in the bank ; 





| and—and—there is only the watch Buffer gave me when 
| I won that case for him, and the five hundred dollars 
| Dugan paid me to-day ; they are in the drawer yonder, 
and I wish——” 

**Stop !” said Maud, emphatically ; ‘‘ you hurry along, 
or you'll be too late at the opera. If any burglar comes 
my way, I'll capture him ; I promise you that.” 

‘*You !—you capture a burglar ?” 

And Alice ran back to give Maud one more hearty hug 
and sisterly kiss. And then the door closed behind the 
two opera-goers. Maud was alone. 

Maud was alone. She was alone in every sense of the 
world. Not only were Jack and Alice gone, but the ser- 
vants were all out as well. Maud knew all this, but she 
did not worry. She felt no fear. All that troubled her 
was the fact that she couldn’t go to the opera—that and 
her headache, 

You see, she didn’t know how lucky her headache was. 
She knew no more of that feature of it than you did be- 
fore I told you. She was even more in the dark about it 
than you are at the present moment, strong though such 
an assertion may be. 


Miss Maud took steps at once to make herself as com- 
fortable as possible. She drew the deep armchair a little 
nearer the fire, for the warmth was pleasant to her. She 
put out the lights, for she fancied they increased the 
pain in her head. She put her feet out toward the fire, 
and gave herself up to thought. How her head ached! 

She theught of the opera, of the enjoyment she was 
missing, and of how happy Alice and Jack were at that 
very moment. How her head ached ! 

She thought of Alice’s happy home, of the pleasure she 
had experienced in her visit here, of her own home on the 
green prairies, of her friends, of her future, of—of—— 
And still her head ached ! 

surglars — money—green fields—opera—watch—Alice 
—Jack And she had forgotten her head, her disap- 
pointment, everything. God’s gracious blessing, sleep, 
had taken her in charge, and she was wandering down 
those mysterious paths and up those strange hillsides 
which are never pressed by the feet of any who wake— 
the lanes and plains of dreamland lay about her. 

She dreamed. It could scarcely have been otherwise. 
Health and ease may not be necessary to sleep ; I think 
they are to dreamlessness. 

She dreamed. Her dream was much like reality. She 
thought she sat in the deep armchair in her brother-in- 
law’s library, reading a book. Jack and Alice were away, 
she did not know where. She heard some one put a latch- 
key in the front door; she heard the door open; she 
heard footsteps come slowly up the stairs. She knew 
the steps were not those of Alice, for she could pick out 
the musical footfall of her sister from among a thousand. 
She didn’t quite think it was Jack who was coming ; the 
tread had a sort of doubt and hesitancy in it that she had 
never noticed in his walk. But then, as it wasn’t Alice, 
it must be Jack. It must be Jack, because—wonderful 
power of logic—who else could it be ? 

The steps came to the library - door. 
there. Unsteady or unskillful hands fumbled with the 
latch. She wondered at it. Was the hall dark? It was 
not Jack’s way to falter aimlessly at anything, from a 
door-latch to the most intricate law-case a man was ever 
called upon to untangle. The door opened. The steps 
came in. They pansed, hesitatingly, just behind her 
chair. Then, after a little, they passed her. A man 
walked slowly over across the room. The dream was 
very vivid—very lifelike. ' 
| ‘*I’m glad you’ve come, Jack ; the watch and money 





They paused 
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in the drawer there have worried me,” she seemed to say, 
as the man paused near Jack’s desk. 

Seemed to say? Said, rather! For just then she 
opened her eyes ; opened her eyes, and came back to a 
full knowledge of herself and her surroundings — her 
headache, her remaining at home, her dream. 

And the words she had dreamed were echoing in the 
corridor outside yet —‘‘ The watch and the money in the 
drawer.” 

Echoing outside ? Why ? Surely all had been a dream, 
and yet—and yet, she had thought all the doors were 
tightly closed. One was surely open now. 

The fire was burned down low and dim. The room 
was very dark. She could see but little ; but—was the 
influence of the dream still upon her? She seemed to 
see something moving in the shadows—a deeper and 
darker shadow itself—across the wide room from her. 
Was she mistaken ? Was it fancy ? Or was there a man 
there ? 

A moment settled the question—settled all the ques- 
tions. 

‘*The watch and money ?” said a man’s voice—a voice 
so rough and gruff that it was evidently disguised, or 
caused by hoarseness. ‘‘In the drawer, did you say ? 
Thank you.” 

She saw the man stoop down. 
open, And 

She had laughingly promised that she would capture 
any burglar who made his appearance. She hed meant 
it, too; or believed she had. But now, put to the test, 
she could do nothing. She could not rise; she could 
not move; she could not speak. She could scarcely 
breathe. She would have been glad to scream, danger- 
ous as such an action on her part might have been ; but 
her nervous and muscular powers refused to work har- 
moniously and in concert. She was denied the feminine 
privilege, theirs from time, immemorial, of a wild shriek 
of fright and agony and despair. I am not at all sure 
that she would not have been glad to faint ; the time lost 
to consciousness would have been so much lost to fear as 
well. Perhaps the idea of the use of a swoon to ‘kill 
time” was an original one with her; I cannot say. Be 
that as it way, her frightened, fluttering heart kept half 
earnestly at its duty; the blood swept and beat in arte- 
ries and veins, in throat and temples, until she feared the 
bold man so near her must hear its flow, through the 
awful stillness of the room. 

She heard the rustle of bank-bills, as the intruder trans- 
ferred them from the drawer to his pocket ; she heard 
the clink of metal against metal, as he greedily grasped 
the golden coins left so thoroughly ready for his hand ; 
she heard the watch tick noisily, as he laid it for a 
moment on Jack’s reading-table. 

Then the man came slowly across the room again, 
paused to look down into her face, which was lighted 
a little by the dying glow of the fire, to which his back 
was turned, slowly passed her, went out at the door, 
closed the door behind him, tramped loudly down the 
stairs, opened the outer door, went out, and 

Miss Maud Ellern’s heart began to fail her; the blood 
no longer burned and stung her as it flowed ; she felt it 
stop—stop—stop! Stop in her temples, her wrists, her 
throat. Her head fell forward. 
on sense and sight, with his dark mantle of mercy, and 
she knew no more until she heard the footsteps of Jack 
and Alice on the stairs, and their laughing voices in the 
hall. 

Alice came in quickly, and bent over and kissed her. 

‘How is the headache ?”’ she questioned. 


She heard the drawer 











Oblivion settled down | 


‘The headache is gone.” 

‘* Entirely ?” 

‘* Entirely. 

“Wear” 

** The watch and the money are gone too !” 

Examination showed this to be true. How much or 
how little had been dream, and how little or how much 
reality, Maud found it hard to say, even to herself. But 
one hard and uncomfortable fact remained—the watch 
and the money were gone. And Maud had only a very 
doleful and tear-wet face to turn pleadingly and pathetic- 
ally toward Jack, as he asked : 

‘And what have you done with the burglar ? 
surely did not fail to capture him ?” 


And, oh! Jack, Jack , 





You 





CuHapter II, 


Dr. Curston was late to breakfast. He had been out 
all night, attending to some very sick patient, and it 
began to look as though breakfast would be spoiled—a 
thing his wife would very deeply regret—or eaten in his 
absence, which would be something which had not hap- 
pened since Elsie Clinton said ‘* Yes ” to her importunate 
cousin, and came to his home to make it happy. 

Mrs. Elsie was very prompt that morning. She did 
not expect her husband could be with her any earlier 
than usual, and yet she was unusually prompt. And 
there was a frown on her face which had never shut the 
sunshine away from her husband. So it was likely she 
was waiting for some one else, and that 

‘*Here I am, Elsie, at last,” said a pleasant voice, as 
the door of the breakfast-room opened. ‘* How is my dear 
sister this morning ?” 

**At last! Ishould think so!” 

‘*Bnt you haven’t answered my question. 
you feeling this morning ?” 

‘**Perfectly well. Am I ever anything else than well 2” 

*‘T suppose not. It was polite to inquire, though. 
wasn’t it ?” 

‘*Yes. How are you feeling ?” 

‘** Miserably.” 

“Poor Dick! You look it! But do you expect to 
escape the consequences of your actions because I love 
you, and you are not well ?” 

Dick drew a long breath. 

“T suppose not,” he said, lugubriously ; “I never 
did.” 

**You know, then, exactly what Iam going to do ?” 

se Yes. ” 





How are 





** And that is os 
**To scold me.” 
** And—and a 





‘*Ask questions.” 

“Precisely. That is exactly what I am going to do.” 

‘*Please remember I am five years older than you, 
sister Elsie.” 

‘*That shall make no difference. 
age.” 

**No, I don’t think you do,” said Dick, apparently a 
little incoherently. 

‘** Let us sit down and be comfortable while we talk,” 


Duty knows no 


| said Elsie. 


‘Agreed. But what will Tom say, when he returns 
and finds that we have breakfasted without him ?” 

‘* Breakfasted ? And without Tom? We won't do 
that !”’ 

**Q-o-oh !” said Dick. 

‘“‘ Now,” said Elsie, ‘’ you know you are not well ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 
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‘You know, Dick, that you’ve been overworking ?” ‘*All right. I grant it, for the sake of argument,” seid 
“Yes,” Dick ; ‘‘or, rather, for the sake of avoiding argument,” 
** And you know very well Tom says that you are-—”’ | he added, in a grumble audible only to himself. 
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LIFE IN THE BASTILLE.— THE ATTACK ON THE BASTILLE, 


“‘Pshaw! Tom’s young yet, and——” ‘Very well. You know Tom says that——” 
‘* He’s as fine a physician as there is in New York, and ‘“‘Spare me! I know all that Tom says.” 
you know it.” “Very well. You know, too, that you promised me 
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you would stay in last evening, go to bed early, and do 
just as you ought to do in view of your physical condi- 
tion. Didn't you promise me you'd do that ?” 

“sé Yes. ” 

**But you didn’t ?” 

‘No, I didn’t. But i 

‘‘Never mind any explanation. 
time you went out ?” 

“No. Do you?” 

** Dick Clinton, do you mean to sit there and make fun 
of me, and I trying to do you good ? Of course I don’t 
know when you went out. Didn’t you sneak down-stairs 
silently, and go out without making any noise what- 
ever? Didn’t you act just as you used to do when you 
were a boy ? You needn’t sit there and grin about it. 
It’s something to be ashamed of, and you know it. 
course I don’t know when you went out. If I had met 
you, I should have stopped you.” 

*T wish you had.” 

‘‘Dick! I am astonished and sorry. 
much I care for you, and how much I’ve done for you. 
And yet, you are defiant and sarcastic.” 

** Defiant ? Not at all. I should have remained in, if 
you had met me when I was going out. Sarcastic? I 
never was more in earnest, serious earnest, in my life. 
I wish you had stopped me. By-the-way, do you hap- 
peu to know when I came in ?” 

* Yes, sir, I do. It was nearly twelve, and——” 





Do you know what 


‘Thank you.’ 

‘For what ? Didn't you know the time yourself?” 

‘No. I hadn’t the slightest idea.” 

‘*Indeed ! May I retrace this conversation long enough 
to ask why you wish I had stopped you ?” 

‘You may.” 

‘‘Impertinent ! Why dou’t you answer my question ?” 

‘* What question ?” 

‘*Why do you wish I had stopped you ?” 

0-o-oh! I I didn’t know you had asked it.” 

‘Well, I have now. Why was it ?” 

‘ Because it might have kept me out of—of—out of an 
unpleasant scrape.” 

‘*An unpleasant scrape ! 

“T can’t say.” 


Where were you last night ?” 


‘Which means you won't say, 
at the theatre ?” 

7” Possibly.” 

“Or riding up and down on the elevated road, study- 
‘ng character ?” ' 

‘Very likely.” 

‘Or 


I suppose, Were you 


-or 





Say, Dick, there’s a dear fellow, tell me 
and what happened to you. You didn’t 
have any quarrel, did you ?” 


where you were 


’ 


‘Nor lose any money ?” 
‘No; I didn’t come home short of money.” 
‘*Nor lose your watch, or 





‘‘No; I am not lacking in watches.” 

* Well, then, what did happen to you ?” 

Dick looked nervous and foolish; his sister looked 
nervous and anxious. Each was mentally wishing that 
Tom would come. But Tom was still delayed. 
was left her task of ‘‘ doing good” to her brother, and 
to poor Dick was left the absolute necessity of making 
his confession—or some part of it. 


** J—I fell in love !” 





To Elsie 


Mrs. Elsie Clinton mechanically poured out a cup of | 


coffee ; she silently pointed to a seat at the table; she 
hurriedly put food before her brother. The full force of 
this sudden announcement may have been too much for 


Of | 


You know how | 


the little lady’s overwrought nervous system. Or per- 
haps she regarded food and drink as specifics in affec- 
tions of the heart. I really cannot say, for I certainly 
don’t know. I only know that Dr. Thomas Clinton was 
late to breakfast that morning, for the first time in his 
married life, and that he might have been much later, 
and still in season to eat the morning meal with his wife 
—if Mr. Richard Clinton had not done the (for him) un- 
precedented thing of falling in love. 

**Do tell me all about it!” cried Elsie. 

**There isn’t anything to tell,” said Dick. 

‘Who introduced you ?” 

**No one.” 

** Who is she ?” 

**T don’t know.’ 

**Rich or poor ?” 

**T have no idea.” 

**Young or old ?” 

**T don’t know. 

‘*Short or tall ?” 

“*T can’t say.” 

** Dark or fair ?” 

**T don’t know.” 

**And yet—and yet 

** Exactly. And yet I love her. I'll search for her 
until I find her. And then I'll win and wed her, God 
willing, for life would be dark and dreary and ” 

‘*Precisely. We'll take all that for granted. But how 
are you going to write verses of burning passion, when 
you don’t know whether - 


’ 


Not very old.” 








‘She has eyes of heaven’s own blue, 

And hair with sunbeams tangled through,’ 
iN 

‘Along her brow spun darkness lies, 


Shading the midnight of her eyes’ ?” 


**Please don’t. 
Dick, earnestly. 

*“*T suppose so. 
before 

**Tt’s all the 


It’s a very serious matter,’’ pleaded 


gut, us you’ve never fallen in love 





more serious now.” 
“Yes, it is. It must be. Where did you meet her ?” 
“«T—J——_— Elsie, I don’t know!’ 
**You don’t know ? 
**T know I love her. 
‘*Poor Dick !” 
side of the table 


brow—‘“‘ 


Is there anything you do know ?” 
said Elsie, as she went around to his 
and pressed her lips lightly upon his 
poor Dick !” 

“And that Iam very, very sick. I will go up to my 
room, Elsie. Send Tom up to me when he comes.” 

He rose and left the room. 

‘*T—I could’t worry her with the whole story,” he said, 
tenderly, to himself, as he went hesitatingly and doubt- 
ingly up the stairs. ‘‘She puts on many airs since she is 
a married woman, and she’s kind enough to take a deep 
interest — almost too deep —in her brother; but she’s 
only a weak and tender little thing, after all, and it 
would only be senseless cruelty to worry her with the 
rest of it.” 

He stood at the door of his room. He toyed irreso- 
lutely with the latch, and his hand trembled ; he shook 
nervously. 

‘*Tom is different,” he said, ‘‘and he’ll get me out of 
it if any one can. I wonder what he’ll say when he sees 
me and sits down to talk it all over.” 

> * 7 * * * 

‘* Dick was out last night,” said Elsie to her husband. 

‘“No? Was he? He’s the most careless fellow I ever 
knew.” 
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‘*And he talked wildly—ravingly—this morning. I 
was actually frightened to hear him go on. He says he 
has fallen in love, and——” 

‘*Most men do. I thought his time would come.” 

‘‘ But he was so earnest, so full of fire, so——” 

‘“Well, what of it? Wasn’t I? And haven’t I lived 
up to it all ?” 

‘*But you had some reason for it; you 

“T had you. I thought that a good reason, 
so still.” 

‘‘Thank you,” said Elsie, demurely ; ‘‘ you are very 
complimentary this morning. And you never forgot my 
height, my weight, or the color of my hair or eyes, did 
you ?” 

ome,” 

‘*Well, Dick don’t know——” 

But Dr. Tom waited to hear no more. 
and up the stairs like a shot. 
grave, 

He was in Dick’s room a long time—oh, a very long, 
long time it seemed to Elsie, as she waited in the hall 
outside. And they talked very earnestly—very, very 
earnestly, as Elsie could not help hearing from their 
tones, though she could not catch a single word of all 
that was said. And once, when they seemed most ear- 
nest of all, the wife and sister made a sudden resolve that 
she would go in—that she would know what they were 
saying, and all they were saying ; and when she tried the 
door she found it locked. 

The door opened at last. Tom came slowly out, then 
turned to say one thing more. 

‘*T understand it fully,” he said, sturdily, ‘‘if no one 
else does. And I give you my word it shall all be right. 
Don't worry over it for a moment, but go to sleep as soon 
as you can. It shall all be right; I promise you faith- 
fully it shall all be right.” 

Then he closed the door. He walked over to where 
his wife stood. He took her in his arms. He stooped 
down, that he might kiss her, and that he might say 
something to her which no one else could overhear. 

‘“You go into Dick’s room as soon as I’m gone,” he 
said, ‘‘and you stay there. Don’t you let him out of 
your sight for 1 moment, and, above all, don’t you let 
him get out of the house; I won’t answer for conse- 
quences if you do. Keep quiet, and make him keep 
juiet. Make him any promises; give him any assur- 
ances. I sha’n’t be gone an hour. I wouldn't go at all, 
only that I promised to return, and it’s a matter of life or 
death. They can get another man to take my place, and 
they must; but I must see them first. I promise you 
T'll be back in an hour.” 

‘*Wh-what ails him ?” 

‘‘Overwork, worry, and, last night, the old boyish dif- 
fieulty we hoped he had outgrown ; but out of which 
have come some strange complications to worry and wear 
him still more.” 

**And you fear—— 

‘* Brain fever, at least ; possibly something worse. I 
don’t quite understand the case fully, and ia 

He kissed her hurriedly, and was gone. 

‘‘ Possibly something worse,” said the pale-faced little 
woman, as she laid her hand on the latch ; ‘‘ and—and— 
heaven pity and help us!—he doesn’t fully understand 
the case.” 





I think 


He was away 
And his face was very 


” 





Cuapter III. 
Mr. RicHarp CLINTON was an interesting-looking young 
fellow when he went down to the seashore, the next Sum- 
mer, and he excited all the interest in feminine hearts 





which his interesting looks warranted. When a man is 
young, rich, talented, and absolutely free from bad habits, 
it is not to be wondered at that he is attractive to the 
younger members of the gentler sex. When the young 
man is just recovering from illness, when he is still so weak 
as to find it pleasant to lean on some one else for support, 
when another’s bands must hold the reins on long drives, 
or handle the oars in (ée-d-iéie rows among the tiny 
islands and along the beach—then it is that he is fully 
equipped with all that is necessary in order to be popu- 
lar, much sought after, and made much of. So it was 
that Richard Clinton found the Summer a pleasure. 

But it was an empty and barren pleasure after all. 

His brother-in-law had tried to persuade him that he had 
never seen the indescribable young woman with whom he 
insisted he had fallen in love ; that she had no existence 
save in the memory of the disordered fancies which had 
dominated his brain in the days which went before the 
time when he went down to the very gates of death, and 
lay in the‘r fateful shadow for long, dark nights and 
short, sharp Winter days—yes, and in the baleful shadow 
of those gates which are more horrible than those of 
death—the gates which shut behind the mind, but leave 
the body outside—the gates which turn in frenzy, and 
beyond which madness lies. 

But the doctor’s attempts were all in vain. Dick had 
persisted in his assertions that afternoon when Tom had 
locked himself in with him, his delirium had been full of 
the woman he could not describe, and his convalescence 
had been full of a steadfast belief in her, and of the 
reality of his meeting with her. 

So his Summer was empty, because he had not found 
her. His life was barren, because she had not come into 
it to brighten it. 

‘*T shall live alone and die lonely—unless I find her,” 
he said. And both Tom and Elsie felt faith to believe it, 
as the long Summer passed by and left his heart un- 
touched, his passions unmoved. 

One day in Autumn, Dick and Elsie went to drive. 
They went a new way to them. They came out to the 
seashore a dozen miles or so from the little village where 
they had been spending the Summer. ‘They drove past 
the most important hotel that this little watering-place 
boasted. A group of young people were playing cro- 
quet on the broad lawn. Elsie and Dick looked lazily 
at them, as they drove slowly along, and criticised their 
attitudes, their play, and perhaps other particulars less 
generously alluded to. And then, suddenly, Dick sprang 
from the carriage. 

‘*See here, Elsie,” he said ; ‘‘ you’ve always been a 
true sister, and I want you to do the fair thing by me 
now. Drive back to where we've been staying. Pay all 
the bills. And come over here. I am the most fortunate 
man in the world, only I have to prove myself worthy of 
it all yet, and win it, if Iean. But I’m not going to let 
luck out of my sight. I’ve found her, at last.” 

‘“*You have ?” 

‘*T have.” 

‘Well, I congratulate you, to say nothing of myself. 
As for her, I’ll wait and see. Which one is she ?” 

‘*The one in white.” 

‘‘That simple dress, with no trimming ?” 

‘*Yes. It’s wonderfully becoming, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘I—I don’t know. Perhaps so. She’s rather short, 
isn’t she ?” 

‘Possibly. But not much shorter than you.” 

‘Some inches, I think. And stout ?” 

“She isn’t. She’s only plump and healthy—a genuine 
country girl, I fully believe.” 
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‘IT don’t doubt it. She has freckles on her nose; I 
can see them from here.” 

“‘I say you can’t. I don’t believe she ever had a 
freckle in her life. Her complexion is simply perfect. 
Besides, any one would be freckled, no matter how fine 
a skin she had, if she played croquet under this blazing 
sun " 

‘An’ flirted under the silvery moon, and——” 

‘“‘ Flirted ! Why, you’ve only to look at her to see that 
she wouldn’t be guilty of such a thing. She has the 


to tell the young lady just what you’ve said about her.” 
Elsie drove on. 

Dick sauntered up to the group of croquet-players, 
was fortunate enough to find among them a young gentle- 
man with whom he was slightly acquainted, and five min- 
utes later was standing before the lady he had believed 
in and searched for—‘‘his lady,” as he had dared <all 
her in the days when she was a shadowy reminiscence in- 
stead of avery solid and substantial reality, with both 
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A DOUBLE CAPTURE,—‘‘ THE MAN BEHIND HER SPRANG FORWARD WITH A HOARSE CRY. BUT SHE WAS TOO QUICK FOR HIM, 
‘OH, MERCIFUL GOD!’ SHE CRIED ; ‘THIS IS JACK’S WATCH! HOW CAME YOU BY IT?” 


most serious face, the most earnest look, the most stead- 
fust eyes, I ever——” 

‘**Her features aren’t regular.” 

“No? Thank you. Some time, when I have more 
time, I'll let you try to tell me in what respects they are 
faulty. But now, I want you to drive over to my late 
Summer home, get my luggage, and get back here as 
soon as you conveniently can. That young lady is going 
to be your sister, or I’m going to make a colossal failure. 
And if you don’t help me, and go right away, I am going 

Vol. XXVI., No. 5—35. : 





arduous than croquet —‘‘ his lady,” as he silently vowed 
she should some day be in very truth; and the young 
man, who had suddenly risen in his social list from a 
slight acquaintance to a valued friend, was saying over 
that formula which makes acquaintance legitimate, that 
formula by virtue of which men and women may walk 
and talk and ride and row together, that formula which 
allows them full liberty to bless each other’s lives—or 
break one another’s hearts; that empty formula by which 
we say we vouch when we vouch not—and this time it 
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was: ‘‘Miss Ellern, allow me to present my friend 
Mr. Clinton.” 

Upon which Mr. Clinton was much delighted, and Miss 
Ellern politely pretended to be. 

‘Did Mr. Clinton play croquet ?” He did. ‘‘ Would 
he play with them ?” He would, if Miss Ellern would 
kindly overlook his lack of practice, and help him with 
her advice at critical points in the game. Upon which 
the young man who had introduced our two friends, and 
to whom croquet was only a bore and Maud Ellern no 
more than ‘‘a rather pretty gir!,” took himself off to the 
billiard-room, and was speedily forgotten by those who 
had much reason for remembering him. 

And, long before night, Mr. Richard Clinton, who was 
really a very fine player, and who was a bit of a humbug 
in the pretended modesty with which he disclaimed his 
skill, had apparently done much toward literally pound- 
ing his way into the good graces of the unsuspecting 
young woman he had picked out as a candidate for the 
honors of sister-in-lawhood with Elsie. 

Elsie Clinton, like the obliging woman she was, did all 
Dick had asked. She left the friends of her summer- 
time, and came among strangers for his sake. And he 
was unbrotherly enough to neglect her. True, he se- 
cured fine rooms for her, just across the hall from his 
own. True, he took her down to supper with him, and 
afterward brought her and Miss Ellern together for a few 
moments in the parlor. True, he introduced his young 
friend, the man who had so readily, although so unwit- 
tingly, served him in the afternoon, to her—perhaps in 
a sudden severe attack of regret at the neglect he had 
shown toward the kindly and conveniently remembered 
young fellow. True, he did much. 

But he left his sister alone all the evening—a thing he 
hadn’t been guilty of once during the whole long Sum- 
mer. It wasn’t right. It wasn’t kind. You, my mascu- 
line friend, wouldn’t treat a sister so, I hope, coming in 
so late as to fail to waken her as you pass into your room, 
just opposite hers. But, after all, I don’t think Elsie 
Clinton cared very much. She had all the more time in 
which to write to Dr. Tom, and she told such a very 
vivid and dramatic story of Dick’s actions that that gen- 
tleman hurried down to see his wife, and Dick, and—and 
“the rest of the family,” as his wife expressed it in her 
letter. 

As for Dick and Maud, I understand that he denies to 
this day the accusation Elsie makes—that Maud flirted 
with him, all that evening long, ‘‘under the dilvery 
moon.”’ Of course, I wasn’t there, and so, of course, I 
cannot say. But of this Iam sure—she flirted with no 
one else. Nor has he allowed her opportunity to do so 
Bince. 


Cuapter IY. 

THERE isn’t much in the courtship of Dick Clinton 
and Maud Ellern which is worthy of record. Just such 
seasons of love-making, very pleasant to those concerned, 
and very important to those engaged in them, go on 
every year by the hundreds and the thousands, and no 
one thinks of sitting down to write stories about them. 
It was very prosaic and commonplace indeed. There was 
no chance for Maud to bea heroine. There was no op- 
portunity for Dick to show himself a hero. It’s true that 
Dick pulled the young lady into his boat, out of the sea, 
one day, but the circumstances were such that she was 
in no danger whatever; the water was so shallow and 
the sea so calm that she could easily have waded ashore. 
The only danger she was in was the danger of getting 
thoroughly wet. And she got that, most emphatically. 











He laid his hand, one day, on the rein of a restive horse 
she rode, and got an answering look of gratitude which 
cost him some hours of needed sleep, giving him some 
hours of blissful wakefulness in their stead. And still, 
the horse was thoroughly trustworthy, and Miss Maud 
Ellern was an almost perfect horsewoman. 

There were no quarrels, no jealousies, no rivalries. No 
other man cared enough for this woman to compete for 
her smiles against Mr. Dick Clinton, though I fancy Mr. 
Dick would have been the winner had any one else cared 
to try for her favor. She was just shy enough to be thor- 
oughly charming, just coy enough to be an inspiration. 
But love had its sure and certain way with them, and as 
inevitably as the river, sliding and dancing under the 
moonbeams, loitering in the shadows, or moving quietly 
and with dignity under the sunshine, finds its way down 
to the sea. 

I don’t know when he asked her to be his wife. I 
don’t know the words he used. I don’t know what she 
said. I cannot select two days, saying : On that day he 
had doubt for a companion, and on this one, certainty. 
I cannot say what day was the one when Maud kept her 
eyelids down in girlish modesty, while on the next sho 
looked him in the face with her whole soul in her gaze. 
The invisible genii whose business it is to carefully watch 
all the actions and words of lovers, in the service of the 
fraternity of story-tellers, were remiss in their duties ; 
possibly they were merely careless ; perhaps they didn’t 
understand the importance of this particular case ; or it 
may be they had Leen ordered out on astrike. At any 
rate, they never reported. 

But there came a time when Dick and Maud were not 
only engaged, but when every one knew it. I have grave 
doubts regarding there having been any great interval 
of time between the two events. 

They were married at the seashore, Jack and Alice 
coming from New York to attend the wedding, Dr. Clix - 
ton leaving his large number of patients for a short time, 
and many other friends of each of the two most inter- 
ested persons being present. 

Nothing happened to mar the beauty of the ceremony. 
The young couple got away in safety for their short 
bridal tour to the West, net without a shower of rice 
and a vigorous pelting of old shoes ; but, happily, with- 
out a great deal of the wholesome advice with which 
Elsie had it in mind to fortify Dick and his bride against 
the possible evils of the future. 

Mrs. Elsie had nothing left to do but to inflict herself 
upon some one else. Behold Alice, besieged, captured, 
and—shall I say ‘‘ made a victim ?” or shall I say com- 
plimented and amused and flattered ? 

**My Dick is the most fortunate man in the world,” 
said Elsie. 

**T sincerely hope so,” said Alice. 

** Well, I know it. He has such a good and true and 
noble woman for a wife, and so beautiful, too.” 

**Do you think so ?” 

“Indeed Ido. She is so tall and willowy and grace- 
ful, one could not help turning to take a second look at 
her anywhere. I remember I noticed all that the first 
time I ever saw her.” 

In justice to good-hearted Elsie—clerer Elsie, shall I 
not say ?—I suppose she really believed she was telling 
the truth. 

** Yes,” said Alice, ‘‘ I think she is a woman who would 
attract attention anywhere.” 

“And her complexion, too ; did you ever see anything 
like it? The white is like the lily; the red ‘is like the 
rose ; and the two shade into one another so perfectly 
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that one cannot tell where they begin or end. Why, 
there isn’t a blemish anywhere. Some sort of imperfec- 
tion would be an improvement by contrast.” 

**Perhaps so.” 

“‘T know it. There is no ‘perhaps’ about it. And 
her features are absolutely classic ; one never sees any- 
thing like them outside the collections of treasures of 
ancient art.” And so on, and so on, and so on. 

During which time Mr. Dick Clinton was amusing the 
newly made Mrs. Clinton with an account of what had 
happened the afternoon when he and his sister had found 
her playing croquet. 

* * * * * 

**Do you know I fell in love with you at first sight ?” 

Maud looks lovingly across at Dick as she speaks. 
They have been married a week, and still they have not 
exhausted the momentous topic—themselves ! 

‘*No; did you? And where and when was that ?” 

‘*Where and when? Why, that day you sent your 
sister home alone, and came across to where I was play- 
ing croquet. I looked up when your team stopped. ‘I 
never saw a finer-looking man in all my life,’ I said to 
myself.” 

‘Did you ?” 

“T did, truly. Then you stopped and spoke to some 
man you knew. ‘A woman could be very happy with a 
man like him,’ I said, in my heart.” 

“‘T am glad, very glad.” 

“So am J, now. But I did think it was a terrible 
thing for a girl to say, even in the silence of her own 
brain, then.” 

**Did you ?” 

**Of course I did; but that wasn’t anything to what I 
said when I let you take my hand for a little time when 
we were introduced. ‘Ihave met my fate. Unless I 
win this man’s love, no man need ever ask me for mine.’ 
What do you think of that ?” 

‘That it was altogether sweet and lovely in you to feel 
is and think it. I wish I had known it then. I think I 
vould have proposed on the spot.” 

**You ridiculous man! Of course, I should have re- 
fused you. Do you suppose a woman is going to fall into 
{he arms of a man she hasn’t got acquainted with ? Has 
that been your experience with us ?” 

‘‘T never had any experiences, except with you. But 
T don’t see much difference between ‘ falling into a man’s 
ams,’ as you somewhat forcibly express it, and wishing 
you could.” 

‘*T—JI—but no matter. Perhaps you are right. I don’t 
pretend to much in the way of logic. You fell in love at 
first sight, too, did you ?” 

** Ye-e-e-s |” 

**You don’t seem quite sure. Remember, I shaM never 
forgive you if I gave you my love before you desired it. 
Didn’t you send your sister home that afternoon on my 
account ?” 

res.” 

“Didn't you stop on purpose to make my acquaint- 
ance,” 

“| @a.” 

‘*And fully determined to marry me ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘‘That is, if you could ?” 

“Tes.” 

‘*Well, then, why did you drawl out that doleful 
‘Ye-e-e-s,’ just now ?” 

She rose, went to her trunk for a handkerchief, failed 
to find what she wanted, looked saucily at him for a mo- 
ment, then walked quickly across the hotcl-room, opened 





his trunk, and began to look among his things for the Lit 
of linen she wanted. 

**T did fall in love with you at first sight, but——” 

‘* Well ?” 

“But it was months before that day of which you have 
spoken ?” 

‘* Where ?” 

*‘T don’t know. Iam not sure ever shall. In fact, I 
am almost certain I shall not. But fate, chance, Picvi- 
dence, call it what you will, threw us together for a 1::tle 
time. I loved you—loved you as I do now, and as I ever 
shall. I vowed then that you should be mine, and yor 
are. Icaptured the dreamlike woman who had taken my 
heart into her keeping; is that not enough for me ?” 

She was down on her knees beside his trunk. She 
turned her laughing face over her shoulder toward him. 
She believed him joking, for what else could she think ? 
despite his grave face and the tender seriousness in his 
tone. 

‘* When ?” 

He gave her month and day. 

‘*How strange! That was the very niglt that I had 
the only real adventure I ever had in my life. 1 was 
alone in Jack’s house ; a burglar came in; it was very 
dark, but I saw his form—not his face ; my face was in 
the light, his in the shadow, and ° 

Still she saw nothing, and guessed nothing ; still she 
laughed like a thoughtless girl, a girl to whom nothing 
of unhappiness has as yet come. Still she did not see 
her husband’s face, ashen and fixed; still, for a little 
time, she was happy. She touched the lid of a small 
tray. The man behind her sprung forward with a hoarse 
ery. But she was too quick for him. She lifted the lid. 
And then— 

‘Oh, merciful God, merciful God !’’ she cried. 
is Jack’s watch! How came you by it ?” 

Dick stood looking down at her, unable to answer « 
word, 

‘*Man, man, can you not speak? Did you séeal this? 
Answer me !” 

‘*I—I suppose I took it ; but——” 

“Don’t! Don’t speak except as you answer my ques- 
tions. Did you take—I believe you prefer that way of 
putting it—did you take Jack's money, too ?” 

** Yes; but let me explaim——” 

** Not a word.” 

**T must and will.” 

“You shall not! You shall not to me. 
and explain to Jack, if you dare !” 

‘Thank you”— very humbly. 

** And—and—I suppose you dared fall in love with me, 
when you were stealing—I beg your pardon—when you 
were taking these things ?” 

‘*Tt seems so.” 

**Go, then!” she cried, pointing to the door, ‘and 
leave me alone with my misery. Send some one for 
your things, but never presume to enter this room 
again !” 

And he turned, without a word, and slowly, hesitat- 
ingly, doubtingly, left the room. 

And—— 

What is that, kind reader? You are going to take 
issue with me regarding some of my statements ? I con- 
fess myself duly astonished! No, I have not forgotten 
that I said Maud Ellern’s headache was lucky. I am 
flattered in knowing that you have been too attentive to 
have forgotten it yourself. But I don’t think this is 
just the best place in the story to stop and discuss the 
matter. Does it look so to you? 
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CHAPTER V. 


Wuen Jack and Alice went home, together with Tom 
and Elsie, all four were more than surprised and de- 
lighted to find themselves next-door neighbors. They 
had been living side by side for some months, and had 
been only strangers, after all. 

Jack soon found that the other house of the three 
(there had been three houses, all alike, put up by some 
speculative owner, and Jack and Tom each owned one) 
was for sale at a bargain. 

“Why not buy it,” asked Jack, “‘and make a present 
of it to Dick and Maud ?” 

** Why not ?” echoed Alice. 

“‘Tt would be nice and neighborly,” said Jack, ‘‘and 
be just as little change as possible. Maud was with us ; 
Dick was with the Clintons ; we would still all be close 





So Jack and Alice had to spend their affection, and 
taste, and—and their money, of course—in furnishing 
the house. Elsie kindly superintended the placing of 
carpets and furniture, and promised Alice, over and over 
again, that she would manage Dick. 

**T promise you he shall appreciate our peerless Maud, 


| and if he isn’t worthy of her I'll make it unpleasant for 


him,” she said. 

And then, one day, a week after the wedding, the tele- 
graph-messenger called at both the inhabited houses in 
this row, which had been so fully dedicated to love and 
amity. He had along message for the lawyer. He had 
a longer one for the doctor. The two men, their tele- 
grams read, rushed down-stairs and out of their houses, 
each in search of the other. They met in the street, half 
way between the doors. 

**Read this !” gasped Jack. 
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together, only there would be three families instead of | 
two.” 

‘“*Precisely,” said Alice; ‘*‘there are two threes in | 
six ;) ‘three twos make six.’” | 

Alice had been a schoolma’am when Jack fell in love | 
with her, and a very successful one, I believe. I presume 
she taught according to the most approved methods. I 
doubt whether she will ever get entirely over it. 

So Jack and Alice settled the whole matter to their own 
satisfaction, and Jack went down to the office of the real- | 
estate agent to purchase the house for Mand. 

Some one has said that great minds run in the same 
channels. I shall offer, as a bit of evidence in substan- | 
tiation of that great truth, the fact that Tom and Elsie 
had had a conversation somewhat similar to that which 
had occurred between Jack and Alice, and the additional 
fact that they had arrived at the same conclusion. I sup- 
pose Elsie had said much more than Alice ; I presume 
Tom had said no less than Jack. But Tom was ahead of 
his friend ; the deed was made, and the doctor was just 
filling in his check for the amount of the purchase- 
money, when Jack came in. \ 


, 


| again, 


**And this!” panted Tom. 

Jack’s message was from Mand. 

Tom’s was from Dick. 

30th were somewhat strained and incoherent—not just 
what they would have written had they waited for sober 
second thought, and quite unlike what you and I, my 
cool and sagacious friend, the reader, would think of 
committing to the wireways of communication. 

But let us read these messages. They are probably 
unique in the annals of telegraphy, and worthy a careful 
perusal. 

“TI have captured my burglar, God help me. Dick did it. 
The dear fellow fell in love with me that very night. The in- 
famous scoundrel deserves hanging. I never want to see him 
I can’t live without him, I am coming home to die.” 


No ; please don’t langh. Remember, this was wrung 
from Maud’s heart by an anguish which is sent into only 
one life in thousands. You doubtless cannot understand 
it; I hope you can only dimly guess the horror of it, 
now or ever; but please don’t laugh !” 


“ Maud has gone, I hired a man to watch her, for I feared she 
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might kill herself ; but he let her give him the slip. Get out | ‘‘ Well ?” said Jack. 
those papers we arranged last Winter. Take Jack with you. ‘Well, the first thing to be done is to look at the 
Make him understand and believe—if you can. If you convince 


him, make him find Maud and prove the truth to her. If you, un- , sae Dick popes ee at be 7 safe of a oe 
fortunately, fail to do so, puta line in the Herald to that effect, | ° own-tow » = te — of what Maud can mean by her 
and you'll never hear of me again.” ‘ burglar, while we walk ? 
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Jack told him. 

‘You have the numbers of the bills taken ?” 

‘* Certainly.” ° 

** With you ?” 

‘*In my pocket.” 

‘Good! You can identify your watch ?” 

““T can.” 

‘All right, then. I guess there’s no doubt Dick took 
them. It’s all in the family now, you see.” 

‘*Yes—I—see! That is, I’m afraid Ido. Do you think 
it’s safe for Maud to live with him ?” 

‘‘Safe ? Certainly. Why not?” 

‘You think he’s thoroughly reformed ?” 

Tom laughed. 

‘‘Reformed ? Dick reformed ? Why, my dear friend, 
Dick has never needed to reform. He never had a bad 
habit in the world. He doesn’t even smoke, and——” 

Jack shook his head. 

‘*Burglary’s a bad habit, isn’t it? I was brought up 
to think so. Did he ever do much at it ?” 

**You don’t understand,” said Tom. 

‘No; I’m afraid I don’t.” 

“*T give you my word it is all right—the word of a 
reputable physician.” 

Jack took his hand. 

‘I believe you, and I trust you,” he said, solemnly, 
but dazedly, “and I take your word—the word of as fine 
@ physician as there is in New York.” 

‘“*l hat’s what Elsie says ; doubtless she’s prejudiced ; 
she thinks as she says; she don’t know any better ; I’m 
glad she don’t. But I didn’t know exactly what ailed 
Dick, not for a long time.” 

‘‘Tlove Maud. Let anything evil come near her life, 
and I think it would kill Alice. We must straighten out 
this whole business in some way.” 

‘‘Indeed we must. And we can. I know we can. 
My wife is bound up in her brother Dick. I tremble, 
sometimes, when I think of the awful possibilities of her 
future, if accident or injury should come to him, I—I 
sometimes fear——” 

“Well ?” 

‘*Tt—it is too horrible—too awful,” said Tom. 

“You have my sympathy” answered Jack. ‘Let me 
share vour pain and your fears ? You sometimes think— 
that——” 

‘** That the news might strike her dumb !” 

They paused in their conversation ; they had arrived 
at the lawyer’s office to which the doctor wished to take 
Jack. 

They walked up-stairs, and went in. 

“You remember the paper I deposited with you last 
Winter ?” asked the doctor.” 

oa 66” 

‘* Please state what day I deposited it, and what time 
in the day ?” 

The lawyer complied with the request. The paper had 
been placed in his hands in the early evening. The date 
he mentioned was the day after the one when Maud had 
had her midnight interview with her burglar. 

‘You are willing to take oath that this package was 
deposited with you on the day you have named ?” asked 
Tom. 

of Fag 

‘And that the seals have not been tampered with 
since ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘“* Very well,” said Tom, tearing” open the package, and 
turning and handing the contents to Jack ; ‘‘ very well. 
Read these documents, will you ?” 





Jack took one folded paper, opened it, and read as 
follows : 

“In my boyhood I was afflicted with somnambulism. I re- 
peatedly walked long distances, and did many strange things, 
while entirely unconscious, Severe sickness followed on at least 
two occasions, 

“TI think I walked in my sleep last night. I fear I am threat- 
ened with a dangerous illness. So Iam going to write down the 
exact truth, lest I may never have the chance again—after a few 
days of the horror I feel is coming. 

“IT have been working very hard lately. Tom says I havo 
overworked, and I believe him fully. I have tried to conceal my 
fears from Elsie, but I do not conceal them from myself—nor from 
Tom, 

“Last night I gave Elsie my promise that I would remain in 
my room, retire early, and try to get the sleep and rest she said 
and I betieved I needed. God knows I meant to keep my pro- 
mise. He knows I tried to. I undressed as soon as I went to my 
room, and retired at once. I was asleep in five minutes, and I 
did not—willingly and consciously—move a muscle from that 
time until I awoke this morning, with the daylight all about me. 

“I did not awake at once; Iawoke gradually. Little by little 
the facts which hint at the unknown experiences of last night, the 
awful experiences, I doubt not, came to me. 

“First of all, I was tired—very tired. Every bone and muscle 
seemed filled. with pain. My head ached. The light hurt my 
eyes. If I had spent the whole long night tramping up and down 
the streets of this great city, I could not have been more worn and 
weary. 

“Secondly, amin love! I, aman whose heart has never re- 
sponded to feminine power before, am in love. Somewhere, last 
night, I met the one woman, out of all the universe of women, who 
is my twin soul. If I live—if I live—but I do not know—I cannot 
tell—I can only hope. I cannot see her plainly. A great cloud 
seems to encircle her. Deep darkness seems to be between us. I 
cannot describe her. I could give a paid searcher—a detective— 
no clew whatever. But I love her—I love her—and if I ever meet 
her, I shall know her, And then—and then—I can only hope. 
Since she could not have come to me, I certainly went to her; for 
I solemnly assert that she is as real and tangible as any person I 
ever met. My brain may be ailing; my mind may be in danger; 
but I know I am in love, and in love with a woman, and not with 
a shadow. 

“Thirdly, I found myself fully dressed, and on the outside of 
my bed instead of within it. This alone proves that I arose in my 
sleep. 

** Fourth, I have a fine gold watch and five hundred dollars 
not my own. I robbed some one or some house last night. I, a 
man whose whole previous life has had no action in it over which 
I would draw the vail of secrecy, or over which I would blush, 
stole five hundred dollars and a gold watch, I wonder whether 
there is any clew to me as the perpetrator of this wicked deed? I 
wonder whether the detectives are shadowing the house already, 
anxious to prevent my escape, and eager to make it impossible for 
me to dispose of the stolen plunder? I wonder how soon the 
officers will come for me? I wonder how much a man’s previous 
good character will count in a case like this? I wonder if any 
sane man will believe my story? I wonder where I got the 
wretched money and the accursed watch ? I wonder what sort 
of man I robbed? I wonder if they would take a sick man to 
jail, and let him die there in dishonor? I wonder-—I wonder— 
merciful God! spare me that—I wonder whether I killed any one 
last night ? I wonder how soon Tom, dear old Tom, will come ?” 


That was all. There was no signature. But Jack 
looked up, his eyes full of tears, his honest face showing 
perfect satisfaction and conviction. 

‘*Dick wrote that ?” he asked. 

But Tom only pointed silently to another paper. 

And Jack opened and read that : 


“ Richard Cliaton is my cousin. I have known him from boy- 
hood. His sister is my wife. He is tho very soul of honor, and I 
love him as though he were indeed my brother. 

““T know of the sleep-walking experiences of his early years. 

“IT find this inclosed paper, ready written by him, on my re- 
tarn home. I wish, at this time, to put on record my beliefs and 
my doubts in this matter. That done, I shall deposit my state- 
ment and Dick's, together with the stolen money, under seal, with 
some trusty lawyer. I have advised Dick to keep the watch in 
his immediate possession. I shall advertise the watch and money 
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in the ‘Founp’ column of the daily papers. As for Dick, by to- 
morrow he'll be beyond the power of doing any business of any 
sort for the present. 

“These are my conclusions: 

“1, Dick walked in his sleep last night. 

“2, He stole a gold watch and a large sum of money. 

“3. Judging by his physical condition, he did not go far nor 
stay long. I doubt his having been absent from his room more 
than half an hour. 

“<@ But this isn’t a conclusion at all. 
part of this puzzle is too much for me. 
Dick would, too.) 





The woman 
I give it up. (I wish 
‘*THoMAS CLINTON.” 


‘‘That settles it,” said Jack. 

‘*T should think so,” said Tom. 
and see if the money is yours.” 

Jack did so. 

‘‘The money is mine,” he said, 

‘*Would you like to see the advertisements I inserted ?” 

‘‘No. What's the use? I think I remember reading 
one or two which must have referred to this case. I re- 
member thinking, while reading one, that it would ap- 
ply exactly, if the writer had only said ‘stolen’ instead 
of ‘found.’ I was looking for a thief, not a li—— that is, 
an equivocator ; and so I didn’t follow it up.” 

“T’ll tell you what I think. It’s this: that some eco- 
nomical fool of a contractor put locks all alike on the 
three buildings in our row, and that any one of our latch- 
keys will open any one of them. I'll wager you any sum 
you may name that’s a fact.” 

‘No, I thank you ; I won’t bet this morning. I have no 
money to lose. It has cost me a pretty sum to fix up the 
nest for our two runaways—runaways from nothing, and 
from each other.” 

‘‘ Well, Jack, we'll keep quiet about this until every- 
thing is fixed. And we’ll haunt every train from the 
West, until Dick and Maud come, won’t we ?” 

“But, doctor——” 

‘* Well?” 

“Well! That’s it exactly. You can’t leave your pa- 
tients. They'll all be getting well in your absence. 
You'll ruin your business.” 

‘*‘ And your clients will make their own priceless peace ! 
It’s risky, old fellow, but duty is duty.” 

* * * * * * 

The two fugitives came on the same train, in the same 
ear. They looked as though tearful thought had washed 
away all anger, during the long hours in which they had 
rat, silently, in sight of one another, so near each other— 
yet so widely sundered. 

Jack happened to reach Dick first, although he was 
looking for Maud, and he gave that sad young man so 
hearty a shake of the hand that he knew at once that 
there was a heaven beyond the clouds, somewhere, just 
as he had believed until quite recently. 

Tom met Mand, and the young lady saw something in 
his face which made her as glad to meet this kinsman of 
her deadliest foe—her husband—as she would have been 
to have found Jack first. 

The two couples hurried away to find carriages, And 
Tom, ever thoughtful of vigorous measures and prompt 
treatment, kept Maud almost in Dick’s footsteps and 
close behind him. 

‘“‘Tt’s all right,” asserted Jack, as he pushed Dick into 
a carriage, and took o seat beside him. 

“It’s all right,” echoed Tom, as he unceremoniously 
bundled Maud into the same carriage, sprang in behind 
her, and ordered the driver to hurry. 

*“*T hope it is all right,” said the hackman, to himself ; 
“and I suppose it must be. It looks to me like an ex- 
tension of the story of the prodigal son.” 


**Look over the bills, 





I cannot deny that Tom and Jack were impolite 
enough to talk at the same time, nor dare I assert that 
their explanations were very logical and connected. But 
they were so thoroughly satisfactory, that, long before 
they reached home, Tom glanced sympathetically at the 
loving actions of the reunited pair, and whispered to 
Jack : 

**Say, old fellow, do you think it is so very wicked in 
us not to get out and walk ?” 

* * * * * * 

The servants, who had been selected and trained by 
Elsie, served dinner in the new home of Dick and Maud. 
And the other two couples attended as self-invited guests. 
I wonder if Elsie and Alice would have had as excellent 
appetites if they had known the after-dinner story which 
awaited them ? 

“‘T always did hope Dick would have a romance in his 
life,” said Elsie ; ‘‘ and behold, he has courted and married 
and settled down in the most prosaic way imaginable.” 

‘* Ye-e-e-s,” said Dick. 

**No doubts, no quarrels, no despairs.” 

‘*N-n-n-no !” said Dick. 

‘*The nearest he came to a romance was when he im- 
agined he fell in love with some sort of an impalpable 
creature, a fancy of his tired brain. I did my very best 
to cure him of his foolishness, but nothing would do, 
until——” 

‘* W-e-e-e-ll ?” said Dick. 

“‘Until I saw you, Maud. There you stood, tall and 
graceful, as pure and sweet and perfect a type of woman- 
hood as I had ever seen. I seemed to have a sudden in- 
spiration. ‘Look there, Dick,’ said I; ‘there’s a genuine 
woman, and ’ ‘She’s the very one,’ said Dick ; and I 
suppose he believed it, and believes it yet. I hope he 
does. Didn’t you hope, Alice, that Maud would have a 
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romance ? 
‘*Not particularly. She did have quite an adventure, 
though. She was the heroine of an adventure with a 


burglar, only she didn’t act like a heroine. She had 
promised to capture him, if he came, and she didn’t. 
You see, we were all going to the opera, and she hada 
terrible headache, the unluckiest thing—~” 

**T beg your pardon, sister mine, but that same head- 
ache was the luckiest thing that ever happened to me.” 

(Which, in my opinion, dear reader, settles éhat matter.) 

‘“‘And I’ve captured the,burglar, too,” said Maud. 
‘And the burglar’s name is—Richard Clinton.” 
‘said Jack. 
‘And I’ll tell the whole story,” - said Tom. 

7 fe~ Dick. 

said Mand. 

Reader, let us come away, and leave them with their 
happiness. I can imagine the quiet satisfaction with 
which Alice will hear the story ; but I fear I haven't the 
quick ear and the ready pen to do justice to what Elsie 
will say. 











A CHINESE NEWSPAPER. 

Tue Peking Gazelle is as unlike a Western newspaper 
as its contents are unlike Western news. It is an oblong 
book of a few thin leaves, printed with downward lines of 
word-characters. In shape it is like our cash-books, but 
so narrow and flimsy that it could be curled round a 
finger ; strings of twisted paper run through the back, 
fasten it into paper covers of the national yellow, be- 
smeared with dim-red letters—and there is the whole 
thing complete, the organ of the Chinese Government for 
publishing Imperial decrees, official changes, memorials 
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and reports from the provinces ; and to thousands of pig- | of its curious contents from the collected issues of two 
tailed gentlemen in and out of office it is that indispensa- | notable years—1875, when a new Emperor ascended the 
ble luxury, the daily paper. We shall glean some idea | throne, and 1877, a year of war and famine. 
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His Majesty the Emperor having ‘‘ascended upon the 
Dragon to be a guest on high” in the twelfth moon of 
the past year, or early in our January, the opening news 
of the year deals largely with Palace affairs. The new 
Emperor — the adopted successor of him who had as- 
cended upon the Dragon to be a guest on high—publishes 
such protestations of grief, and of devotion to the Empire, 
that it is with a shock we discover afterwards his mature 
age of three years. The Empress Dowager and the Em- 
press Mother govern for this imperial wiseacre, and issue 
such “benign decrees’ as the disgrace of His late Maj- 
esty’s physicians by the immediate 
forfeiture of their buttons and pea- 
cock feathers—for having let him die. 
The peacock feather, which is worn 
hanging from the cap, and the top 
button, which by its color marks the 
grade of rank, are often the subject 
of decrees. 

Memorials from the provinces are 
constantly printed. A minister asks 
for his retirement on the grounds of 
ill health, begging that His Majesty’s 
‘*slave” be given rest, so that he may, 
though useless and wasted, continue 
his existence on the face of the earth. 
The Governor of Kiang-su, on being 
appointed Governor-general at Nan- 
king, declares that he sent up a me- 
morial last year, begging leave to 
retire on account of his infirmities ; 
but as the courier rode to Peking he 
was so drenched by rain and snow 
that the wet penetrated the dispatch- 
box and the many folds of oiled paper, 
and reduced the letter of entreaty to 
pulp by the jolting of the horse. And 
thereupon does not the Governor of 
Kiang-su exultingly state that the 
courier has been repaid with the 
bamboo, and brings now another dis- 
patch, which will inform His Majesty 
that he, the injured Governor, will 
take command at Nanking, although 
his rheumatism is hard to bear ? 

It is strange to find, in columns of 
news, reference to the search for a 
child in whom the -soul of a Nomen 
"Han of Thibet has been reborn. The 
Nomen ’Han in question died in exile 
seventeen years before. A youth of 
seventeen is now discovered in an 
obscure village, and it is stated that 
he is the re-embodied spirit. A petition 
is forwarded in favor of this remarkable 
young man, who—if the reader wishes 
to remember his name — was Awang 
Chiamubalch’u’ch’éngchatso. But he is refused rein- 
statement at Thibet, and disowned officially, as he had 
been ‘‘ forbidden for ever the privilege of reappearing 
again on earth.”” But such news is not alarming to read- 
ers who have come across the predictions of the Board of 
Astronomers, and read of the assistance in public works 
vouchsafed by the river-gods—the Yellow Great King, the 
Vermilion King, the Nine Dragon General, and several 
more. 

The famine of 1877 furnishes us with terrible pictures 
of human misery, but it brings forward also the benevo- 
lent efforts of those who were charged with the perishing 


; multitude at their doors. The police censors of the west- 








ern districts of Peking memorialize, stating that last 
Winter they saw in the streets the unsheltered lying dead, 
and the cold and hungry huddled together in heaps. 
They quote a former decree declaring that the police 
ought to be protectors of the poor, and they call atten- 
tion to a hospice at the gate of the city, and tell howa 
body of unemployed officials have subscribed for the 
erection of another hospice to shelter a thousand of the 
destitute, sick, and aged. 

The accounts from the famine-stricken districts tell 











THE INTERIOR OF THE HOSPITAL, COVENTRY. 


dire tales. The Governor of Shansi writes, time after 
time, telling how the people have stripped the bark off 
the trees for food, and even swallowed pellets of earth ; 
and at last ‘‘there remains neither the bark of trees nor 
the roots of wild herbs to be eaten, and ordinary food 
supplies have absolutely disappeared. The land is filled 
with the sound of lamentations, and the corpses of the 
luckless starved are to be seen on every hand by the way- 
sides.” The great work of providing shelter and relief 
for myriads is, according to these reports, energetically 
taken up, even a war being abandoned that all attention 
may be given to the nation’s needs at home. The few 
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glimpses that we get of war are even more horrible than 
the famine reports. Here, for instance, is the discovery 
of a Chinese secret society. Hwang-Shing-ling-Ta and 
about forty associates are arrested and punished by law, 
on the charge of having met in a secret society, probably 
for seditious purposes. From their confessions, most 
likely given under torture, it appears that Hwang-Shing- 
ling-Ta was the Elder Brother, and their luckless soci- 
ety was inaugurated at a feast, at which this gentleman 
with the long name constructed a bridge of tables and 
chairs, and a bamboo archway at the end, and bade them 


pass through into the Wood Willow City—little dreaming | 
that the Wood Willow City led to the prisons, tortures | 


and bamboos of a Chinese criminal court. 

Reports of other ‘cases lead us to suspect that justice 
is particularly blind in China. The punishment for atro- 
cious crime—the ling-ch’e, or slicing to death—is by no 
means uncommon; but the most horrible part of this 
pitiless justice is that the insane criminal, whether man 
or woman, must suffer the same punishment as the sane. 
From these reports it seems that the escape of prisoners 
is frequent, and takes place in many curious ways: the 
prisoner, in transit from town to town, breaks out of his 
wooden cage in the night ; or he scrapes and digs a hole 
in the wall of his prison ; or during a wet and windy 
night, when the warders are taking shelter elsewhere, the 
prison-wall falls down, and in the morning the birds are 
flown. 

When Chinamen talk about “‘ the vicious habit,” they 
refer to opium-smoking. The culture of poppies is here 
reported as destroying the ground for crops, and there- 
fore, in some places, conducive to famine. Elsewhere we 
come upon reports of another offense of a far different 
kind—the false personation of candidates in the Govern- 
ment examinations ; a most ingenious improvement upon 
Western cramming and forgetting, since any one who is 
crammed to professional perfection can make his living 
by surreptitionsly sparing the brains of others. It is 
more curious still to read the Censor Kwoh Ts’ung-ku’s 
report on the disorderly conduct of the graduates at a then 
recent examination at Peking. These enthusiastic stu- 
dents, when they were assembled for the Palace competi- 
tion, before the ceremony of prostration was completed, 
‘sprang to their feet in wild confusion, and began to 
scramble for the blank essay-forms. The Secretary of 
the Board of Ceremonies, who was in attendance, in en- 
deavoring to quell the riotous proceedings, and to keep 
possession of the papers, had the back of his hand Jacer- 
ated by the finger-nails of the contending graduates. 
Such want of reverence as this for the Imperial halls has 
surely never before been displayed by the lettered class !” 

But if there are thefts, murders, and misdemeanors, 
prisons, fearful executions, and the bastinado, in the Ce- 
lestial Empire, there is also the Virtue Reward Office, and 
its reports are frequent in the Peking Gazelle. What 
manner of virtue is rewarded we shall glean from a few ex- 
amples. A petition with a long list of influential names 
is sent up to the Throne, praying that a monument be 
erected to immortalize the name of the Lady Ho. The 
Lady Ho had been married, at eighteen, to Lu Shu-yung. 
When he was seized with his last illness, the lady, 
“although occupied every night in secretly burning in- 
cense and offering up tearful prayers, maintained during 
the day a cheerful countenance, that the parents might 
not be overcome by dejection. 
not her raiment, but devoted herself sedulously to ad- 
ministering to the wants of her husband; and fiually, as 
a last resource, she cut from her arm a piece of flesh 
to mix with the medicine.” But it was all unavailing : 


For months she changed | 








Lu Shu-yung died. Ho fainted several times with grief. 
**But she had resolved not to outlive her husband, and, 
after privately writing to her sister-in-law to come and 
attend upon the two parents, already advanced in years, 
she swallowed a gold ring, and at ‘the age of thirty-four 
thus sacrificed her life.” And we should certainly add 
our stone to her cairn but for that little business of the 
ring, which, though prettily devised and, according to 
Chinese notions, virtuously done, sounds badly to West- 
ern ears, 

Another lady, by name Wu-chang, is to have a memo- 
rial arch erected to her for a similar suicidal sacrifice. 
Her husband having died before one year of marriage, 
she was persuaded from killing herself only by the hope 
of serving his parents, which duty she carried ‘out with 
truly praiseworthy faithfulness for many years, until 
after their death she declared she would follow her hus- 
band, and refusing all food, died after seven days, A 
third lady, by name Wang, residing at Choh Chow, not 
only chopped herself on all occasions in the most fright- 
ful manner, but applied burning incense-stick to her 
arms, to provide cures for her relations. Under all these 
overcharged examples we must not be blind to the true 
national virtue of the Chinese—their devotion to parents ; 
and the ladies who are faithful to ‘‘ one love in a life” are 
worthy of all honor ; but it troubles us benighted West- 
erns to read of the fair, wee-footed creatures burning, 
starving, and cutting themselves, or even swallowing gold 
rings. The Virtue Reward Office has often better work 
than this to do: fidelity, filial devotion, the bravery of 
soldiers who die in battle, the virtue of women who sacri- 
fice life rather than honor — these are things to be re- 
warded with more than posthumous titles and memorial 
arches. 

One of the strangest pages that yet remain for us to 
glance over is the letter and tribute of the King of Bur- 
mah to the Emperor of China, who was at the time, we 
must not forget, however patriarchal in official doeu- 
ments, in reality a mere baby of between three and four, 
oddly destined to have gravity, ceremony and splendor, 
instead of natural childhood. Meng-tun, King of Bur- 
mah, sends a letter written in gold, to be laid before the 
Throne of the Great Emperor of the Heavenly Dynasty. 
He calls himself his vassal, his insignificant slave, and 
paints poetically how, as the sunflower bows before the 
sun, all mankind turns with adoration toward the Im- 
perial "person ; and his letter ends by wishing to His 
Imperial Majesty ‘‘long life for ten thousand—for ten 
thousand thousand years.” The list of tribute presents, 
which were to be delivered at the palace-gate, includes : 
this letter written in gold, a Burmese image of the god 
of longevity, five tame elephants and an immense pair of 
ivory tusks, rings and jewels, thousands of sheets of 
gold-leaf and silver-leaf, heaps of sandal-wood ; and, in 
the same wonderful catalogue with the elephants and the 
jewels, fifteen peacocks’ tails, twenty bottles of scent and 
pomade, several pieces of thick, heavy shirting (no doubt 
from Manchester), and — last, not least, and decidedly 
useful for an Emperor —‘‘ twenty foreign carpet-bags.” 


Coxceat not the meanness of thy family, nor think it 


disgraceful to be descended from peasants ; for, when it 


is seen that thou art not ashamed thyself, none will en- 
deavor to make thee so; and deem it more meritorious 
to be a virtuous, humble man than a lofty sinner. In- 
finite is the number of those who, born of low extraction, 
have risen to the highest dignities both in Church and 
State. 
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THE CITY OF GODIVA. 


By CLARA FRANCIS Morse. 


“T waited for the train at Coventry; 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires; and there I shaped 
The city’s ancient legend into this:” ... 


Anp who is net familiar with that old-time ‘legend "? 
Poet has sung of it, artist has painted it, the sculptor’s 
cunning hand has wrought it into marble, until the world 
has lapsed into such a pleasant state of half belief in its 
reality, that we feel a kind of angry impatience at the 
practical searcher for facts who would fain persuade us 
the tale is but a graceful tissue of invention. 

Dear, drowsy, old-time Coventry !—quaint, almost pa- 
thetic, mingling of yesterday and now! In the forced 
marches of our nineteenth-century cities she seems to 
halt and lag behind, unwilling that the restless world 
should quite pass on beyond her, yet ever looking back 
with wistful eye upon that half-barbaric splendor of the 
days that were. 

But railways, and gas, and stucco, and—bicyeles—will 
slowly win the day ; and a searcher for the city’s ancient 
landmarks, modestly hiding their mellowed picturesque- 
ness behind commonplace brick and mortar, feels impa- 
tient of the wide, new streets that flaunt their gay-decked 
shops and easy pavements before the narrow, stony lanes 
of times bygone, and almost angry at the modern dwell- 
ings that dare to elbow in those cherished monuments, 
brown and bent with years, whose battered gables point 
to heaven a mute and touching protest against Time’s 
dizzy, whirling round. 

And yet, how often does the idle wanderer, content 
vith glancing at the ‘‘ three tall spires,” leave the quaint 
brown gables to the loneliness of the uncongenial walls 
around them, and hurry on to rest and dream amid the 
solemn shades of crumbling Kenilworth, majestic still in 
ruin and decay! Here, in tenderly regretful mood he 
looks out through the stately, broken arches, hung with 
shining tapestry of green, and calls up visions of that 
“long ago” whose restless shadows haunt his loitering 
steps. 

In place of lonely, broken walls, that crumble silently 
beneath their clinging ivy mantle, gite and tower and 
hattlement arise once more in gray and massive grandeur 
against the sweet, blue Summer sky ; instead of here and 
there a musing pilgrim like himself, a great and stately 
queen, with all her train of worshipers, walks down the 
lofty chambers ; and instead of fitful winds that tremble 
2 faint and tender requiem through the soft, reproachful 
silence, the pleading tones of Leicester’s trustful victim 
sigh through the fragrant Summer air. 

Sure, too, is the dreaming idler to pause with reverent 
step beside the simple tomb of England’s—nay, of all the 
world’s—greatest poet; nor does he fail to gaze with 
charmed and wondering eye upon that grand old citadel 
at Warwick, whose lordly front still wears its crown of 
battlements, defiant of the years that pass. 

And pretty, pleasant Leamington, with many another 
town both right and left, is not forgotten ; while of quaint, 
neglected Coventry the traveler bears away, it may be, 
but a memory of ‘ tall spires” that send a trio of silent 
harmony up against a deep-blue sky. 

And yet one who, ‘‘sent to Coventry,” is fortunate 
enough to go there, can, as he picks his cautions way 
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through its narrow, stony lanes, call up yet stranger ! back. 


visions than either the sad-hued walls of Kenilworth 
or the stately glories of Warwick could inspire. 

Looking back through eight centuries of change, his 
“‘mind’s eye” sees the City of Godiva rise in all its 
pristine quaintness ; while, stealing forth with tearsome, 
glancing eye from some massive, sculptured archway, 
the rude Leofric’s gentle consort shakes down upon her 
blushing limbs a wealth of waving gold, and threads a 
trembling way about the silent town. 


“Then she rode forth, clothed on with chastity: 
The deep air listened round her as she rode, 
And all the low wind hardly breathed for fear. 
The little wide-mouthed heads upon the spout 
Had cunning eyes to see: the barking cur 
Made her cheek flame: her palfrey’s footfall shot 
Light horrors through her pulses: the blind walls 
Were full of chinks and holes; and overhead 
Fantastic gables, crowding, stared: but she, 

Not less through all bore up, till, last, she saw 
The white-flowered elder thicket from the fleld 
Gleam through the Gothie archways in the wall. 
Then she rode back, clothed on with chastity. 
And one low churl, compact of thankless earth, 
The fatal byword of all years to come, 

Boring a little auger-hole in fear, 

Peeped ; but his eyes, before they had their will, 
vere shriveled into darkness in his head, 

And dropped before him,” 


All those hundred years of war and peace and sorrow 
and rejoicing have rolled over this dewy earth since the 
fair Godiva’s eyes were closed in that last peaceful sleep 
which knows no wakening. Time’s creeping hand has 
thus cast the shadow of forgetfulness over many a noble 
woman and brave man; but in the ‘‘ Convent City’s ” 
faithful heart the memory of that gentle dame is ever 
fresh and green. 

Meek compliance to her hushand’s rough demand—s« 
runs the tale—freed the poor, tax-burdened folk she love 
so well; and, naturally enough, a tissue of more than 
doubtful romance has been woven around that supposed 
act of strange devotion. Among all this web of fiction 
‘*Peeping Tom” stands forth in glowing tints, and the 
self-deluding years have almost willingly forgotten that 
the luckless clown was but an after-thought, invented 
more to ‘‘ point a moral and adorn a tale” with properly 
dramatic incident. 

And, to heighten the invented tale’s grotesaueness, the 
swiftly punished wight was given that ignoble calling 
which takes away nine of those ten parts or qualities 
presumably essential to the full and noble development 
of man ; while, curious travesty of shears and needle! the 
stiff, painted figure which, from its lofty corner, looks 
down upon the ebb and flow of life beneath, was said to 
represent in times bygone the very god of War himself. 

The leer of dull, exultant imbecility which the old, 
time maker of wooden images has seen fit to fix upon 
the ex-warrior’s face is scarcely godlike ; but his fierce, 
martial attire and manly length of limb are certainly sug- 
gestive of something more than ‘‘goos)” and bended 
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His ancient, painted ugliness, as hewn from a single 
piece of oak, leans now above a shop where shoes are 
prosaically supplied to the million, and quite impresses 
the careless passer-by. A curious inquirer will find, how- 
ever, that Time, the destroyer, has literally despoiled the 
ex-god of his arms, and that only two unsightly stumps 
remain. 

Coventry was always given much to shows and pa- 
geants, and in the old monastic days was especially 
noted for its ‘‘ Mysteries ”— strange religious dramas per- 
formed upon movable street stages, by the Gray Friars, 
on the day of Corpus Christi. 

The King and royal family, together with those high 
Church and State dignitaries who honored the occasion 
by their presence, were edified by representations of the 
Nativity, Flight, Crucifixion and other events in the life 
of Christ on earth ; and, although the singular spectacle 
was said to have been produced with the greatest cost 
and splendor, the following items, from a bill of its ex- 
penses, scarcely seem a ruinous outlay to this money- 
spending era : 

8. d. 
Payd for two pound of haye for the Divill’s head. 3 0 


Mending the Divill’s hose vere senecne See 
Black canvass for shirts for the dammed..... : oe 
Red buckram for wings of Angills................. 70 
Payd for a cote for God and a paire of gloves... 30 


When the Eighth Henry’s heavy hand struck against 
the old monastic walls, and scattered those who dwelt 
within them to seek for “‘ pastures new,” the ‘‘ Mysteries 
Plays,” too, vanished with their shaven actors, and were 
remembered only in derision by a fickle mob eager to 
please the new order of things. 

The prayers of Benedictine Fathers no longer went up 
from shining silver shrines, to melt into the silence of a 
vaulted calm above; no Friars Gray went through their 
Bible-drama, half solemn, half grotesque ; even the mob’s 
burlesque procession was but short-lived, and Coventry, 
beloved of kings and men, had but her “Great Fair” 
left. 


But with that she recompensed herself for loss of 





monk and ‘‘ mystery.” This 
annual show, to which people 
have flocked for many hun- 
dred years, was at first in- 
augurated with but a faint 
display of the splendor which 
afterward accompanied it. 
The pageant-lovirg multi- 
tude, however, was not long 
content with but a simple 
proclamation of the eight 
days’ fete, and the thin ranks 
of those civic authorities on 
whom that pompous duty fell 
gradually widened and length- 
ened until, among other lesser 
novelties, Godiva’s famous 
ride found represertation in 
the Fair’s ‘‘ Procession,” and 
became at once its chief and 
central feature. 

Early on the Friday in 
Trinity week this brilliant 
living panorama began its 
long and glittering course 
through these same stony, 
crooked streets which, we 
love to fancy, once rung out 

into the midday silence the clang of timorous Godiva's 
| gay-appareled steed, or echoed at eventide the stealthy 
| tread of sombre, gray-clad monk and friar. 

The valiant City Guards—in ancient iron armor, the 
same which hangs to-day beneath the ‘‘ Minstrel Gal- 
lery” in St. Mary’s Hall—walked forth first, to charm 
the eyes of waiting thousands. Close upon them came 
| St. George — whose birthplace, be it remembered, was 
' the three -spired city — proud and defiant. Following 


oo. _ | 


| 
| 
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| 











PEEPING TOM.— FROM THE STATUE AT COVENTRY. 
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the immortal slayer of dragons, the City Streamer held 
out the Arms of Coventry to the cheering crowd. Be- 
hind this quaintly named official rode the City’s Consta- 
ble, supported by his followers—young boys, clad in garb 
of antique strangeness ; and next to him, Godiva herself— 
central point of all the gorgeous show—rode forth upon 
a cream-white horse, gay with trappings of shining silk 
and stones. 

She wore a tightly fitting garment of satin or linen, 
carried a nosegay 
in her hand, and 
when Nature had 
been niggardly in 
length of hair, the 
representative of 
Coventry’s much- 
loved _ patroness 
was liberally fur- 
nished with waving 
tresses, falling 
mantle-like around 
her. 

The City Crier 
and Beadle accom- 
panied her on 
either side, dressed 
in their curious 
coats of green and 
scarlet, one half for 
the Bishopric of 
Coventry, the other 
for that of Lich- 
field ; while behind 
her came, on horse 
and foot, a gay and 
almost endless 
train of civic and 
military officials, ! 
with trumpeters ] ; 
and followers. 

After these, 
again, appeared P| 
the various clubs, re c 
societies and city 
companies, all in a 
the most brilliant 
trappings of their 
order, with knights — 
and followers, and 
bands of martial 
music ; and finally, 
with the Ancient 
Company of Wool- > 
combers, having E 
Jason holding his 
Goiden Fleece, and 
Bishop Blaze— 
their great patron 
—his Combs and 
Bible, the long, 
chattering, glancing, gorgeous human stream wound out 
of sight. 

Until within the last two or three decades this glitter- 
ing procession appeared as surely as the Fair itself ; but 
now—perhaps because the nineteenth-century refinement 
grows beyond such half-barbaric shows, or because of 
countless other undefined and untold causes—only once 
in four or five years do the wooden eyes of “‘ Peeping 
Tom” stare down upon its sinuously winding train. 












LITTLE BUTCHER LANE, COVENTRY, 





And even then the ancient show, though not essen- 
tially altered from its old-time form, seems to excite but 
languid interest. The sturdy farmer men and maidens, 
it may be, watch with honest admiration the gorgeous 
line of knights and squires and followers that attend 
upon the gentle countess’s bolder representative ; but the 
townsfolk send faintly curious glances from behind dis- 
creetly shaded modern windows at the noisy panorama 
passing by, and wonder, with a listless smile, how their 

fathers could ad- 


mire the motley 
throng. 

No kings or 
queens disturb 


themselves to see 
the splendid pa- 
geant; no courtly 
smiles encourage 
prancing knight 
aud squire; the 
glory of the Great 
Fair is departing, 
and soon the arm- 
less warrior will 
look his last upon 
that glancing, 
winding train, with 
the silken banners 
streaming over it, 
and the swelling, 
martial music play- 
ing through it. 
But whether or 
Loemtiit, ~ not the gentle 
, > af! = Jos 2 Lady Godiva took 
eG SSH(//)? that strange ride 
SS — Mee through the town, 
it is certain that 
by many kind and 
generous acts she 
found her way into 
the hearts of War- 
wickshire. Besides 
the Monastery of 
Stow, near Lincoln 
—which, as Dug- 
dale writes, ‘‘she 
endowed with the 
Lordships of New- 
ark, Flatburg and 






— Sa yf fp 
<€ ¢ Uf 


u 


3 Martinewells, giv- 

Ss e — ing possession of 
eee ee them by a fair 
4 = ’ jewel and rich 
rd bracelets, curiously 


= wrought, as her 

> charter im p orts, 
whereunto were 
witnesses King Ed- 
ward the Confessor 
himself; Aldred, Archbishop of York ; Ulfric, Bishop of 
Dorchester ; Earl Leofric, her husband, with divers more 
great earls and others ””—she founded a famous Bene- 
dictine monastery at Coventry itself. 

Its gray and solemn cloisters rose upon the ruins of a 
celebrated nunnery destroyed by Edric, and its splendid 
church was dedicated to the ‘honor of God, the Virgin 
Mary, St. Peter, St. Osburg and all the saints.” 

Earl Leofric himself endowed the monastery with half 
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the town in which it stood, and the generous countess 
converted her own treasures into ornaments for its altars. 
Malmesbury says this magnificent pile ‘‘ was enriched and 
beautified with so much gold and silver that the walls 
seemed too narrow to contain it, insomuch that Robert 
de Limesi, bishop of the diocese in the time of King 
William Rufus, scraped from one beam that supported 
the shrines five hundred marks of silver.” 

Barbaric bishop! whose desecrating hand was, after 
long years, followed by one yet more relentless. And 
then upon a king’s revenge fell Time’s unresisted finger. 
Stone by stone it picked away the dim, deserted clois- 
ters ; lower still it laid the walls on which a royal wrath 
had fallen, and now scarce more than huge, unsightly 
cellars are left to mourn the splendor of that grand and 
solemn pile that rose above them in the “good old 
times.” 

The White Friars’ home somehow survived the disso- 
lution, and, after many changing fortunes, shelters to- 
day the industrious poor, who take their midday meal 
among the very cloisters where the white-cowled fathers 
mused and prayed. But no ghostly friar ever returns to 
claim his own again, and the poor eat on, heedless and 
unconscious of the haunting memories that cluster thick 
around those ancient arches. 

But the Gray Friar shared the fate of Benedictine 
Father. His home was desvlate, and of his church’s 
beauty, but its spire remained. Untouched by even 
Time, it stood aione, that slender finger pointing up- 
ward to the eternal heavens, until, at length, a goodly 
modern church grew slowly up against its gray and an- 
cient tower. 

The walls, too, that circled in a city which openly 
indorsed the Protectorate lie in the dust. Battlement 
and tower and gateway fell before the Second Charles's 
avenging host like dry leaves before the Autumn wind. 
Years and wars and bigotry have done their work, and 
Coventry’s vld monuments are growing few. 

Yet over all, through storm and in sunshine, the 
‘three tall spires” look down serene. Time, not al- 
ways cruel, has touched but to mellow and complete 
their graceful beauty, while the desecrating hand of man 
has passed them by. 

The prince among them fitly crowns ‘‘one cf the 
noblest parish churches in England”—a ‘‘ masterpiece 
of art,” as said the great authority, Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

For St. Michael’s sculptured tower the world ‘is in- 
debted to the generously pious zeal of two brothers 
Botoner ; and for the spire itself—which was a score of 
years and more in growing to its perfect tapered ele- 
gance—to their sisters, Ann and Mary. The family are 
held in blessed memory, and their act of munificence 
was told in rhyme, of quaint and simple brevity, found 
inscribed within the chancel : 


“William and Adam built the tower, 
Ann and Mary built the spire; 
William and Adam built the church, 
Ann and Mary built the quire.” 


St. Michael’s interior has been much restored, and, 
save the lofty, solemn arches rising from their massive, 
clustered columns, and those records of the dead on 
which his footstep softly falls, the wanderer sees but 
little to recall the day—four centuries ago—when King 
Henry VI. knelt to hear Mass before the altar upon 
which he laid a shining cloth of gold. 

And of the curious old-time epitaphs — such “ treas- 





ure trove” for the antiquarian’s eye—only two, and of 





indifferent interest, seem to have found a place upon the 
newly decorated walls. 

The brass plate upon which the prayerful figure of 
Mistress Ann Sewell stands grotesquely lined is still 
kept bright and clean ; but years and neglect have ren- 
dered quite illegible the pathetic plaint of ill-used Cap- 
tain Scrope. 

“Ann Sewell, T wife of Willm Sewell, of this Cythy, Depted 
this life ye 20 of Decem. 1609, of the age of 46 yeares. An humble 
follower of her Savior Christ, And a worthy Stirrer up of others 
to all holy Virtues. 

“Her jealous care to serve her God, 
Her constant love to Hysband Deare, 
Her Harmless harte to everie one 
Doth live although her corps lye here. 
God graunte vs all while glasse doth r® 
To live in Christ as she hath donne.” 





“ Here lyes the body of Capt® Gervase Serope of the Family of 
Seropes of Bolton, in the County of York, who departed this life 
the 26% day of Augt Anno Dni. 1705. 

“Aged 60. 


“An Epitaph written by Himself in the Agony and Dolorous 
Paines of the Gout, and died soon after. 


**Here lyes an Old Toss’d Tennis Ball 
Was Racketted from Spring to Fall 
With so much heat and so much hast, 
Time’s arm for Shame grew tyr’d at last, 
Four Kings in Camps he truly serv’d, 
And from his loyalty ne’er swerved. 
Father ruin’d, the Son slighted, 
And from the Crown ne’r requited. 
Loss of Estate, Relations, Blood, 
Was too well known, but did no good. 
With long Campaigns and paines 0’ th’ Gout 
He cou’d no longer hold it out. 
Always a restless life he led, 
Never at quiet till quite dead. 
He marry’d in his latter dayes 
One who exceeds the Common praise; 
But wanting breath still to make known 
Her true Affection and his Own, 
Death kindly came, all wants suppiy’d, 
By giving Jest which life deny’d.” 


3ut more, perhaps, than church or tower or cloister 
dim, the open archway of the old Guild Hall invites the 
passer-by. Beneath its time-worn roof, across which 
falls the long, slender shadow of St. Michael’s spire, 
lies many a rare and curious treasure, and within its 
walls was more than one strange chapter of England's 
history written. 

In a small room adjoining St. Mary's Hall, called the 
“* Princes’ Chamber,” are now kept, under lock and key, 
some of the gorgeous costumes belonging to city officials, 
as well as many an ancient treasure in parchment and 
quaint, illumined missal ; while in the long hall beyond, 
the minstrel’s harp swelled forth among the revelries of 
centuries ago. 

To-day, excepting when the city fathers send their 
voices echoing through the lofty chamber, the sculpt- 
ured angels hanging high above look down into a dim 
and peaceful silence. The splendid ancient tapestry, 
with its deftly woven king, virgin, saints and knights, 
and heaven above, spreads out its mellow, glowing tints 
almost unmarked ; the battered, knightly armor hangs 
unused ; the minstrel’s voice is still, his harp is mute ; 
his place is empty, it knows him no more. 

A later but perhaps a yet more charming monument 
of mediwval days than even St. Mary’s Hall itself is the 
picturesque old Hospital, whose friendly roof gives shel- 
ter to a few poor, aged women. 

Three-score years and ten must bow these women’s 
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heads and bleach their scanty locks before that kindly 
door is open to receive them ; but once within that calm 
retreat, their cares are over, and the tired, burdened 
souls pass on in peace until they reach that still more 
restful haven toward which we all are journeying. 


‘‘NIGHT AND MORNING.” 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, 

Aone the bosom of the dusky wave 
The flerce wind sweeps in wearisomo unrest, 

Like anguish o’er a conscience sin-opprest, 

Which sears and blights the soul it cannot save, 

And round the headland gaunt and through the cave 
The ocean sweeps; while o’er its tortured breast 
Low thrills the agonized moan of one possessed 

With heartsick longing—longing for the grave. 


And I upon the plunging vessel hush 
My soul into my eyes, that strain the night 
In search of life, light, hope; till in the east 
The sun bursts panting through the gloomy crush 
Of clouds, buoyant with godlike might— 
The spirit’s parting with the sensual beast. 


A NEAPOLITAN FUNERAL. 


Norutne in his life becomes a Neapolitan like tho leay- 
ing it. He may live on macaroni and fried fish all the 
days of his life, kennel himself in a garret near the sky, 
and clothe himself in more or less picturesque rags ; 
but on that last day, when conger eel and melon will 
tempt him no more, when his tenement is a coffin and 
his garments a shroud, he will go through the streets to 
his grave in state. 

Come with me down this crowded little street, branch- 
ing off the Via Roma, with its rows of tempting shops 
filled with the daintiest of wares, its thronged footways, 
and never-ending traffic of buses, carriages, and mule- 
carts laden with huge bottles or narrow casks of wine, 
Turning a corner, we come to a filthy lane, with houses 
on either side, of five or six stories, from the topmost of 
which, on poles thrust out from the windows, hang the 
family linen, of all colors and every degree of approxi- 
mate whiteness. Women are chattering to one another 
from window to window ‘‘across the way”; a bagpipe- 
player, with his soft, round hat stuck on a goatskin 
windbag, is playing a dolefully repentant tune before 
the little shrine of the Madonna. May it bring him good 
fortune! It is Christmas-time, and the sweetmeat-shops 
are filled with little images done in sugar, and dainty 
boxes of preserved fruits and other toothsome and season- 
able gifts. 

But we have no time to linger here. If we had, we 
should like to go into the little fanéoccini theatre, and 
see the great drama of the Flood done to the life by 
wooden dolls ; or into that old church, with its heavy, 
padded door-screen, where they are tacking wigs on the 
Magi and new-tailing the ass for the spectacle of the 
Adoration. We must hurry on till we come to ao little 
shop that has a stranger sight for us than any that we 
have yet witnessed in this fair land of Italy. 

Look ! do not turn aside, though perhaps it is a shock 
to come on it so suddenly. They have cleared away the 
fruit and bread from the window, and placed on it in- 
stead a dead child. The pretty little creature, dressed 
out in all the precious things the poor parents possess, 
lies in a bed of flowers, waiting to be carried to the grave. 
She looks, this little daughter of some seven years. like a 


lovely doll ; her face is waxen white, and in her hand she 
clasps a tiny bunch of orange-flower—a young bride of 
death. She will lie there for two or three days, and hun- 
dreds of passers-by will look on her peaceful face and go 
hurriedly on, with a softer feeling in their hearts, and a 
thought of their own little ones at home. From time to 
time a man or woman turns into the shop and adds a 
camellia or bunch of violets to the fragrant nest in which 
she sleeps her sleep of death. 

It is a strange custom to expose the dead in this fash- 
ion—a very old one, and in matters of such a kind the 
poor cling to the old ways. Their fathers and mothers 
laid out their dead thus, and so, in a few cases—fewer 
every year—the old custom is observed. 

A little distance further on, we see a young girl dicfat- 
ing a letter—say—to her sweetheart. The headdress, and 
the bright silk kerchief round her neck, make a patch of 
warm color in the ray of sunlight that has straggled 
down into this narrow byway through the lofty rows of 
inclosing houses. How the old letter-writer, at a rickety 
little table, bites the end of his goosequill impatiently as 
he waits for the next sentiment. He is impervious to all 
sentiment himself, and puts the most loving wishes into 
stilted, but more or less grammatical, phrase. What 
would you? It is his business. 

We turn from the picture of budding life to one of life 
ended. This was the house of a carpenter, and he is to 
be buried to-day. Ho was an old man. The child will 
have a procession in white ; this old fellow will have one 
in true flame-color, Already half a dozen greasy, garlic- 
smelling men have commenced to get into their crimson- 
colored gowns. They robe themselves in the streot, in 
the presence of a crowd of boys. One distributes long 
tapers, and the men thrust their heads into pointed crim- 
son caps with great, owl-like orifices through which the 
wearers look. 

A gaudy, glass-sided hearse, with an immense golden 
crown on top, and drawn by six draped mules, now comes 
up. In it is placed a dummy coffin, and the officiating 
priests take their seats in the vehicle, one at each corner. 
The genuine coffin is placed in a very elaborately carved 
and gilded casket, borne on a platform, draped with 
purple velvet, braided with bullion, and borne on the 
shoulders of six men. A third coffin—this, like the first, 
being only for show—made of handsome polished wood, 
is slung on scarlet ropes and earried depending from two 
crosspieces of wood on the shoulders of four men. 

The procession is formed. At its head the chief of the 
mourners, in flame-colored robes—Brethren of the Miseri- 
cordia—bearing aloft a crucifix ; then two and two march 
the strange, goblin-like taper-bearers, aftér whom comes 
the gorgeous casket, blazing in the sunlight ; then the 
hearse and the slung coffin ; and following these hobble 
a long line of decrepit, stumbling old men, with blue 
capes and glazed hats, bearing in their hands little black 
bannerets. They are from the Benevolent Asylum, and 
earn an honest penny by hiring themselves out as poor 
relations ; for the greater their number the more import- 
ant the funeral, and—by a curious fiction—the greater 
the charity of the deceased. 

So the funeral train moves on to the cemetery. Naples 
is a city of churches ; they are scattered here, there and 
everywhere, and as the gaudy procession marches slowly 
along the street, past San Fernando, and through the 
fishermen’s quarter and sulphur springs of San Lucia, 
the harsh bells of the churches clang outa death-note. 
The people uncover as the cortéje passes ; and in death 
the old man receives a token of respect never met with 





in his lifetime. 
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‘“‘ WHEN MORNING BROKE AGAIN SHE LAY DEAD JUST OVER WHERE WE - 
HAD HID THE GOLD AND JEWELS,” 5 
-g 
THE TREASURE- SHIP “ SYREN.” i ” 
By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. a. : 


Ir was the dusky hour so loath to become dark which suc- 
ceeds the twilight of a June evening, and the gay party of || _ 
yachtsmen and their fair friends who had chartered the | : 
schooner Syren for a month’s pleasure off the New England 
coast were sitting or lying around the deck telling stories, 
singing songs, and otherwise enjoying the happy, careless 
hour. 

‘What land is that ?” asked Jim Noble, smoking his cigar 
to leeward, and lightly clinging to a sheet the while. 

‘*That is one of the Isles of Shoals, sir,” replied the mate, 
keeping the deck-watch. 

“Isles of Shoals, Jim ?” echoed a silvery voice from a pile of 
Vol. XXVI., No. 5—36. 
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rugs under the weather bulwarks. ‘‘ Oh, I wish we had 
arranged to land there; it is such a romantic place !” 

‘Is it ?” inquired the young man, flinging away the 
stump of the cigar, and throwing himself on deck at Miss 
Lovering’s feet. ‘‘ But, then, you know, Winnie, all your 
geese are swans.” 

‘Especially you,” retorted Winifred, in a low tone. 

‘* What have you heard so ‘ romanticfied ’?” inquired 
another girl voice close at hand, as an uncommonly lovely 
blonde head emerged from bebind the sail, where its 
owner had been carrying on a very low-voiced conversa- 
tion with a young fellow in blue flannels, who presently 
followed her into the light. 

*‘ Why, Pussy Atherton, I thought you were out in the 
bows with Mr. Murray, watching the phosphorescence ! 
Oh, there is Mr. Murray beside you !” 

‘* Yes, Miss Lovering, here am I, all ready to listen to 
your romantic story.” 

‘* My romantic story !” exclaimed Winifred, sitting a 
little more upright among her rugs. ‘‘I’m not the Isles 
of Shoals. The romance belongs to them.” 

“Or to the Syren, who navigates their waters ?” sug- 
gested Murray, evidently determined to carry the war 
into Africa. 

“It’s not lucky to sail a craft named Syren in these 
waters,” said a hoarse voice, so directly at their ear that 
the four young people started and looked around them. 
An elderly man, with bare, grizzled head, and dressed in 
a striped frock, something like that worn by butchers, 
was peering at them around the leach of the sail, his re- 
markably bright, dark eyes traveling from one face to the 
other with an air of keen scrutiny. Around his middle 
was a leathern belt carrying a sheath-knife. 

** One of the sailors,” murmured Noble to Murray, over 
the heads of the young girls. 

“Why is it unlucky to sail a Syren in these waters 
demanded Winifred, eagerly. ‘‘ Here is some of the ro- 
mance for you, Pussy.” 

** Sit down, my man, unless it is against orders for you 
to be on the quarter-deck,” said Noble, condescendingly, 
*‘and spin us the yarn that is in your mind.” 

‘*How truly nautical!” murmured Winifred, lightly 
pinching the tip of her lover's ear as he lazily reclined 
at her feet. 

‘It’s unlucky because there was a Syren here once be- 
fore,” replied the sailor, disregarding both the invitation 
to sit down and the suggestion that his place was not on 
the quarter-deck. ' 

“*A yacht like this ?” asked Winifred. 

‘* You might call her a pleasure-craft like this,” replied 
the man, with an inward chuckle of so peculiar and sinis- 
ter a tone, that Murray, muttering, ‘‘Is the fellow crazy 
or drunk ?” sprang to his feet and moved toward the sail 
which hid sometimes all, sometimes a portion, of the old 
sailor’s figure. 

“Do sit down and keep quiet, Harry !” ejacuiated Pris- 
cilla, rather pettishly. ‘‘ We are dying to hear the story, 
and you keep interrupting.” 

“‘T don’t think the fellow is proper company for you, 
that is all,” murmured Murray, and Priscilla whispered 
back : 

‘“‘Aren’t you here to protect me ?” 

“Well, the Syren was a pleasure - boat ?” suggested 
Winnie, turning her sweet face up toward the strange 
visage peering around the sail. 

“A pleasure-boat of three thousand tons,” replied the 
voice, and Winnie hazarded the inquiry : 

*‘TIsn’t that larger than this ?” 

“This is five hundred and sixty tons,’ 


? 


9” 


9” 


replied her 





betrothed, in a calmly compassionate tone, while the hol- 
low voice of the sailor went on: 

“She was a treasure-ship, loaded with gold and pre- 
cious stones from the Brazils, and bound home to Lis- 
bon.” 

“Syren isn’t a Portuguese name,” dryly suggested 
Murray. 

** And it wasn’t her first owners that named her Syrei,” 
replied the sailor, as dryly. “It’s no matter what her 
first name was, and it’s no matter if it was Portuguese, or 
Spanish, or French. We named her Syren.” 

*““We?—whom do you mean?” asked Murray, ex- 
citedly. 

‘*Mate, if you and these young women want to hear 
the story of the treasure-ship Syren, I'll tell it to you, 
and I'll tell it in my own way, and I'll have no land-shark 
hauling me up with a running noose at every other word. 
Next time you cut across my jib that a-way I’m gone, ani 
the yarn’ll be a short one to the day of eternity.” 

‘*Now, then, Mr. Murray, do please be quiet, and let 
Pussy and me enjoy ourselves in our own way. We are 
not lawyers, if you are!” exclaimed Winifred, a little 
sharply. 

‘Miss Lovering, your word is all the law I want at this 
place and time,” gallantly replied the young man, and 
the old, grizzled sailor went on as if there had been no 
interruption : 

“*Seven days out from Rio, the Syren sighted another 
craft, and liked the look of her so little that she clapped 
on all sail and tried to run away from her ; but it wasn't 
to be, it wasn’t tobe. Some folks say there’s a devil that 
looks out for his own ; mayhap there is, mayhap it’s all 
luck, but I’ve taken observations before now that the boli] 
fellows like us mostly carry all before them, and lay their 
course, whilst the law-abiding sneaks have to go under. 
So it was that day, anyhow, for the wind died out of tlio 
Syren’s sails little by little, though she’d set every rag 
she carried, while a little draft along the face of the 
waters filled the—well, the Dragon-fly’s great sweep of 
canvas as she slid along, her deck not three feet from the 
break of the waves. Then the dons began to fire their 
big guns, and fired over the truck of the Dragon-fly’s rak- 
ing masts ; and still she slid on, and slid on, with that 
puffing, sighing wind, just like the breath of some great 
monster, filling her sails. And then they closed ; ay, the 
little Dragon-fly grappled to the great bulk of the treas- 
ure-ship as a leach grapples to a horse’s nose, and sucks 
out his blood in spite of all his flounderings. They 
fought—yes, I'll say that for the dons — they fought like 
men ; but Lord love ye, we others, we fought like devils, 
and cut ’em down right and left, and shot what we didn't 
cut down, and knocked in the head ad 

‘*Hold on, there; this is not fit for women to Ksten 
to,” cried Murray, springing to his feet ; but the two girls 
raised their voices together, demanding his silence or his 
absence, and the old sailor went on, with a disagreeable 
look at the lawyer, and his hand upon the haft of the 
sheath-knife in his belt. 

“There was a young fellow on board that treasure- 
ship—part owner, I reckon—and his sister, going home 
to , where they lived ; and that young fellow gave 
me the scar you mayhap see across my cheek. This 
here’s the knife that quieted down that young fellow ; 
and it did it quick and easy, too.” 

** And the sister ?” gasped Winifred. 

“She didn’t know nothing of what was going on, for 
she was lying fainted away in the after cabin, with her 
nigger woman screaming away like a seagull, alongside 
of her. Well, we hadn’t more than got the men stowed 
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away, when the watch aboard the schooner hailed that 
she was sinking ; and, sure enough, some unlucky ball 
of the dons had hit her under the water-line, and before 
it was made out the schooner was heeling over for her 
last plunge. T'was no great loss, for we had just started 
out from , Where we came from, and hadn’t got a 
cargo ; so the men snatched what they could of their 
dunnage and scrambled aboard of the treasure - ship, 
which was pretty well cleared already, for our cap’n was 
a tender-hearted kind of a chap, and couldn’t a-bear 
to see stiff uns lying round, so no sooner was a feller 
down than he had him pitched over and the deck swabbed 
up. We hadn’t more than got well aboard, and handled 
the sails, and put a man at the helm, when the poor 
little Mariposa——”’ 

‘* Dragon-fly, you said !” 

‘* Mariposa or Dragon-fly, just as you like, miss—she 
gave a kind o’ sickening lurch, and a sort of a shiver and 
a tremble, as if she knew her doom ; and we hadn't fairly 
got away from the rake of her masts as the poor old girl 
careened for the last time, and then down she went, to 
lay her bones in Davy Jcnes’s locker, along with may 
another good craft, and good fellow, all awaiting to sail 
the seas again in the gay old time coming. 

‘* Well, we hadn’t more than got things straightened 
out a bit when the weather changed. That little sough- 
ing air that had puffed us along to the side of the treas- 
ure-ship was just a sort of pilot-boat showing the way to 
a gale that was behind it. We'd left a handful of the 
fo’cas’le hands alive, seeing they was willing to join us 
and sign the articles in the kind o’ ink our cap’in was 
partial to, and we meant to get work enough out of ’em 
to pay us for our good-nature ; but, for all that, we was 
short-handed for that big ship and its spread o’ canvas, 
and as I said, the dons had set every stitch to try to 
creep away from the schooner in the beginning; but 
somehow we got the sails stowed and the decks cleared, 
and the cook managed to get us a dinner, and the stew- 
ard served out a good ration of grog for every man jack, 
furriners and all. The next thing was to overhaul the 
cargo and make out what each cne was to get, every man 
in his order, for it’s with us as ’tis with whalers, and the 
voyage pays the hands from the cap’in down. 

‘Dinner over, and the grog served out, the boatswain 
piped all hands, and we knew it was to see the mates 
overhaul all the lockers in the cap’n’s cabin, and break 
bulk in the after hold, where the boxes of bullion would 
be stored ; for another p’int in our kind o’ seafaring is, 
that the men aren’t asked to trust the officers, nor the 
oiicers don't trust the men, nor none of’em don’t trust 
one another, officers nor men; but every chap is for his 
own hand, and looks out of his own eyes. So three men 
out o’ the fo’cas’le is chosen to go down into the cabin 
along with the officers, and see the small stores over- 
hauled, and the rest stays on deck till all is fetched up 
and divided round fair and square. 

‘*T was one of them chosen to go down in the cabin, and 
the first thing I saw was that girl, standing in the door 
of her stateroom a-holding back her black hair with both 
hands, and peeping out into the cabin with a silly sort of 
a smile on her face. Just as I came down ahead of my 
mates she called out something in her own lingo, and 
laughed out loud and shrill, but as sweet asthe bells in 
a church I knows of. The cap’n he turned round with a 
start, and put her back softly enough, but most as if he 
was afraid of her ; and then he took the key from the in- 
side of the door, and locked it on the outside, and put the 
key in his pocket. 

“«*She’s lost her wits with the fright,’ said he, in a 








scared sort of fashion, to the chief mate ; ‘and I'm afraid 
it’s bad luck for the Syren.’ 

‘**Then this is the Syren, cap’n ?’ said the mate, look- 
ing over at the desk where the ship’s log lay open, where 
the cap’n had overhauled it. 

‘** We'll call her Syren for want of a better name,’ says 
the old man, dry an crusty, and then he fetched out the 
dead cap’n’s writing-desk, and the mate hauled out his 
chest and boxes, and his keys was found, and the sport 
begun. You bet your life that dead cap’n knew how 
to feather his own nest, or else he was part owner, and 
making a big venture on his own hook, for there was a 
box of diamonds stowed away in a sort of hiding-till in 
one of them boxes that fairly lit up the cabin. Abeut 
fifty of ’em there was, and not one smaller than a good- 
sized pea. Then there was rubies and emeralds and sap- 
phires that the old man called to be as precious as the 
diamonds, and taking it big and large, there was a big 
fortune just in that one little box ; and the cap’n locked 
it up and set it to one side, and went on to the lockers. 

***A box of gold bullion, sir,’ reported the mate, and 
at the same moment the officer on deck hailed : 

‘** Heavy squall coming up from the s’uth’ard. 
we shorten sail, sir ?’ 

‘The cap’n he turned with a bad word at the inter- 
ruption ; but before the word was well out the squall 
was upon us, and all hands jumped on deck except the 
chief mate and us three hands, and we staid by the 
stuff to see fair play till the old man tumbled down, and 
gave orders to lock everything up as we had found it, 
and make fast in the cabin for a dirty night. Then he 
got on his oil-clothes, and the mates theirs, and the beat- 
swain’s pipe was heard shrill and sharp over the whis- 
tling of the wind and the singing of the shrouds; and so 
the fun begun. Blow! Seemed as though the wind had 
broke loose from the gaskets and was just flying wild, 
ready to whip any fellow to death that tried to handle it. 
The squall was all that a squall could be; but it settled 
down into a half-gale, and that worked up to a whole 
gale, and that into a tornado such as never was seen in 
these latitudes, nor never will be again, for ’twas the 
luck turned against us, and that crazy girl screaming her 
life out in the cabin below, that did it. Three days and 
four nights we drove before that southerly wind, and 
then the Syren lay a wreck, wallowing in the trough of 
the sea like a whale with a: harpoon in his vitals ; and be- 
fore we could creep round to rig jury-masts and get some 
way upon her, down come a driving gale out of the nor’- 
east, and that ag’in chopped round westerly, and the 
long and short on’t was, that the hands mutinied and 
broke open the liquor-room ; and the old man and the 
mates shot a good few, and one of the mates got knifed, 
and then the row was made up, for we’d got another 
spell of weather upon us, and were come into the lati- 
tude of ice and snow and bitter cold. 

‘Twas in the night we struck—— See that light over 
yonder to the nor’west’ard ?” 

‘Yes; a lighthouse, isn’t it ?” asked Pussy, timidly, 
for the two girls had huddled up together, and clung, 
half in horror, half in delicious excitement, te each 
other’s chilly fingers. 

‘*Boone Island Light,” said Mr. Murray, in his dry 
and contemptuous tones. 

“You're right, my hearty ; but mayhap you den’t 
justly know what Boone Island was before there was 
any light on it. I do, you see.” 

‘*Why, man, how old do you claim to be ?” 

The man in the butcher’s frock drew his knife from its 
sheath, and seemed to examine the blade. The rays ef 
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the rising moon struck on the polished steel and sent ; monotonous, weary voice of the half-hidden spokesman, 
back a ghostly glitter into the eyes of the young man | ‘‘and blowing half a gale from the east’ard. We didn’t 
who stood confronting him. know where we was, for the old man had gone silly all 

‘“‘T’ve got most of them things you want so bad wrote | along of that girl, and she screeching, screeching, day 
down on the blade of this here knife. Come over to lee- | and night, locked up in her stateroom, and the nigger 
‘ard of this sail and T’ll show it to you.” | woman along with her. The steward said there wa’n’t 





FEEDING THE PET LAMB. 


“Harry Murray, if you don’t sit down here and keep | nothing good enough in the cabin-stores, and the Syren 
perfectly silent until this story is done, I shall be seri- | was well found, fore and aft ; there wa‘n’t nothin A 
. . ‘) . y d 8 goo 

eusly offended {” exclaimed Miss Atherton, angrily. enough for him to cook up and fix up tor that young 


And after a moment's hesitation the young man com- | woman, and when he’d got the Jittle tray all set out, the 


plied, rewarding himself for his submission by taking | old man’d take and unlock the door, and sometimes he'd 
possession of the young lady’s hand. carry it in himself, and sometimes he’d send Nick in ; 
“Yes, ’twas black dark when we struck,” went on the ! an? the old nuse’d try to coax the gal to-eat, but she 
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would fling away and scream and scream and scream, 
wuss than that nighthawk a-flying over now, and the nig- 
ger woman would eat it up. 

‘Nick and I reckoned the old man laid our ill-luck to 
that gal being drove crazy with seeing her brother killed, 
and the rest on’t, though nobody had laid a finger on 
her, nor yet done nothing to harm her nor her servant 
neither ; but that screeching did seem to call up foul 
weather and all sorts of devilment, and I don’t know as 
I blame the old man for taking it to heart and trying to 
get her calmed down. 

‘Then, ag’in, the first officer had got hurt in the 
scrimmage when the hands broke open the liquor-room, 
and couldn't have the use of his eyes all along of a bottle 
being broke over ’em, and I reckon some glass got into 
‘em; and the second officer took to drink, and nobody 
tried to work the ship, only just ease her off when the gale 
struck her, and put her before it when it lulled ; so when, 
about eight bells in that December night, she just lifted 
on the crest of a big roller, and then plunged bows on 
between two horns of a reef, there wa’n’t a man aboard 
that knowed ’twas Boone 
Island ; no, nor ever heard 
of such a place, for there 
wa’n’t no light, nor there 
wa’n’t no humans, nor even 
so much as a Feledelfy law- 
yer aboard the whole place. 
I don’t suppose any of you 
was ever aboard a craft 
grinding to pieces on a reef, 
with a heavy sea on, and a 
half-gale from the nor’east 
a-driving her right into the 
jaws of death, and the air 
so full of snow and frozen 
spray that you couldn't 
keep your eyes peeled. Nod, 
I don’t suppose none of 
you was ever there; but I 
was, yes, I was there, and 
I know just what it means. 
Crack went the masts, one, 
two and three, and the rig- 
ging and the canvas all 
down on deck, winding us 
up as they wind a dead man afore they tilt him over- 
board ; and the wind a-howling and a-shrieking in the 
cordage, and the crazy girl below shrieking and laugh- 
ing — yes, laughing like a very devil—till it seemed 
to me I could see old Horns-and-Hoofs a-climbing up 
out of the porthole of her cabin, and fetching that laugh 
up along with him. 

“*«* Every man for himself!’ was the cry, and half the 
hands dove off bows or stern, and split their skulls on 
the spurs of that murdering reef. 

‘*Me and two or three more waited to chop out some 
lengths of spar from the hamper on deck, and make fast 
some lines to belay ourselves to ; and while we was busy 
I heard a kind of smothered screech, and up the com- 
panionway came the old man, carrying the girl, all tie. 
up in « tarpaulin, and her head muffled in a shawl. 

“The poor nigger came staggering along behind with 
a couple of boxes, and I found, later on, the cap’n, to try 
to please the crazy girl, had given her all the diamonds 
and other stones to play with, and the blacky had froze 
to them and so got them ashore, for they both was saved, 
while many a stout hand went under. The old man saw 
what we was up to with the spars and lines, and he just 
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shoved one fellow out of the way, and took his raft for 
the girl and found another for himself; and one of our 
chaps, a soft, Tommy scrt of a fellow, he looked out for 
the nigger woman, and I looked out for myself, and se 
we all came ashore—the nigger drownded, but all the 
rest of us with the last gasp left in us and no more. 

**Nine men and that one crazy girl was the count next 
morning, and the Syren a clean wreck, washing out to 
sea with the ebb tide, and the beach strowed with gold 
pesas, doubloons, and bars of bullion wedged in among 
the teeth of the reef, and not a biscuit, nor even ar 
ounce of salt junk nor one of the cabin-stores, except a 
pot of some kind of sweet stuff that the old man tried to 
hide away for the girl; but some of us rapped him over 
the head and got it away, and ’twas gone before we'd 
fairly touched it. Then came the starving time, and | 
reckon it would be harder to bring that home to your 
minds than even the wreck of the Syren. 

“The first day wa’n’t so bad, and we all cruised up 
and down and about the island looking for some kind o’ 
vittles, no matter what, and fain to fill our poor bellies 
with snow for want of meat. 
We picked up lots of the 
gold, too, and stowed it 
away where it won’t never 
be found till the Syren 
gathers her bones from off 
that reef, and sails the seas 
again with all her bully 
boys aboard. 

‘‘The old man he buried 
the nigger woman, or, te 
put it on an even keel, he 
dragged her into a hollow 
between two big rocks and 
piled stones upon her till! 
she was safe out of sight 
and reach; and while he 
did it the crazy girl sat and 
looked on, and stopped her 
screeching and begun to 
sing. 

‘* At first it was like calm 
weather after a storm, and 
we all felt as if the curse 
was lifted; but, after a 
while, that strange, wild singing was almost worse than 
the screeching, and when it kept on, and kept on till 
black night fell, and all night long it mixed in with the 
screams of the night-birds and the wailing of the wind 
and the hiss of the surf breaking over the wreck of the 
Syren, I, for one, began to feel as if ’twas I was going 
loony, and not the girl. 

‘¢ Just about six bells in the morning watch we heard 
a pistol-shot, and the mad girl bursting out a-laughing, 
just as she did when the Syren struck. I got up and 
went over to her with my knife in my hand, for I’d got 
all I could stagger under, and as for having Old Nick 
a-laughing at me through her throat, I wa’n’t a-going to 
stand it. But before I came to her, where she sat on her 

urse’s grave, I stumbled and fell over the old man, 
where he lay dead ; yes, stone dead already, though the 
blood was still a-ranning from a bullet-hole through his 
heart. Whether he had shot himself, or whether that 
devil had shot him, we couldn’t tell, for the pistol lay so 
that he could have dropped it, or she could either. Any- 
way, he was dead, and eight men were starving.” 

‘For God’s sake, men, be silent !”’ exclaimed Noble, 
excitedly, and then Harry Murray quietly rose and went 
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below. The monotonous, weary voice went steadily on, 
and the two girls shivered closer to each other, yet could 
not choose but listen. 

* All that day I looked for the girl to kill her, as she 
had killed our captain ; but she hid from me somewhere 
on that lonesome island, and [when morning broke again 
she lay dead just over where we had hid the gold and 
jewels.] Yes, she’d dragged herself there to die, so that 
the curse might cling to that treasure that we’d bought 
so dear, and we shouldn’t get the good of it even if one 
of us got away. 

*“* Well, mates, we didn’t touch her. There wasn’t a 
man a:nong the eight of us but had risked his life again 
and again, and laughed in the face of death by sea, or 
fight, or danger, or any human kind you like to name; 
but there was not a man of us that would have put a 
finger on that girl’s dead body, as she lay there with her 
black eyes wide open and the lips drawn away from her 
white teeth as if she had died laughing at us. We just 
picked up stones and piled them on her, and we never 
stopped till we’d heaved a great rock on top of all, and 
mounded it up so that nobody would think ’twas ever 
any other way ; and every night she comes and sits on 


top of that heap of stones and sings, and sings, and sings, 
till she sings up a storm.” 

‘*Sits there now ?” gasped Winifred. 

‘‘They all died, one by one, till I was left all alone 
with her ; and when each man died she laughed all night 
long, and when she didn’t laugh nor sing, she screeched ; | 
and she and Philip Babb will keep company there until 
the Syren gathers her bones from off that reef, and sails 
the seas again with all her bully boys aboard.” 

*““Who is Philip Babb ?” asked Winifred, in a quaver- 
ing voice. 

‘*Who’s frightening you with stories of Philip Babb 
demanded the captain’s cheery and imperious voice, as 
he came aft, followed by Mr. Murray, who had disturbed 
him from a game of cards with some of his passengers. 
*“*Who’s talking of Philip Babb?” asked he again, as, 
having reached the little group and receiving no answer, 
he stood peering around the deck. 

‘*The fellow’s behind that sail, sir,” replied Murray, 
and as the captain, stepping aft, looked around the leach 
of the great mainsail, Murray ran forward, exclaiming : 
‘*He’ll get away, forward.” 

But the strip of deck between the sail and the bul- 
wark was absolutely empty, and captain and passengers, 
advancing on either side, met in the centre in ,blank 
dismay. 

‘* How did he look ?” asked the captain, in a low voice, 
as he stared into the young man’s face. 

‘** An elderly seafaring man, black eyes and gray hair, 
dressed in a striped butcher’s frock, with a leathern belt 
and a sheath-knife.” 

‘*Which he flourished in your face ?” 

** Yes, once. How did you know ?” 

‘‘Never you mind, and get those girls off the deck and 
off the subject as quick as you can.” 

‘* Why so, captain ?” 

‘* Never you mind, young man.” 

‘*Oh, captain!” broke in Winifred Lovering’s sweet 
voice, ‘* who is that awfully queer old man ? and who was 
Philip Babb ? and is he alive or dead ?’ 

** Philip Babb, Miss Lovering ? I have not the pleas- 
ure of the gentleman’s acquaintance, and you mustn’t let 
our old salts spin their sea-yarns on the quarter-deck, | 
Come, young ladies, we are waiting for vou to give us a | 
little music in the cabin before supper at ten o'clock.” | 
“‘ But, captain, I insist upon a direct answer to my 
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| question,” persisted Murray, as he detained the captain 


for a moment behind the rest of the party. 

‘* And I refuse to give you any. answer, Mr, Murray,” 
replied the officer, with dignity. ‘‘I am not a supersti- 
tions man; but neither am I foolhardy one, and I refuse 
to mention that name, or tell that story, while I sail theso 
waters. It’s bad luck, and the worst of bad luck, and 
I’m sorry all through for what you've seen and what 
you’ve heard, and that’s all I have to say. So come along 
down, and let us have some good old sacred music from 
those innocent girls.” 





MORT AU CHAMP D’HONNEUR. 
By H. T. R. 


Tue Austrian has stolen on us, our men are scattered wide 
Ill for France if he win yon fort where the hills divide; 
Much were the gain if we held it but for a day and night. 


‘Be mine,” said Latour d’Auvergne, “to warn them and aid tho 
fight.” 

Horror and shame! Their arms were there, the cowards were 
gone. 


Grimly he set his face: short time, and much to be done, 
Loopholes were cut, gates barred, the muskets lashed in a row, 
The Tricolor flung to the breeze, and then—to wait for the foe. 
So quick and true his aim, and so fast the Austrians fall, 
That the path is choked with their dead, and at eve they sound 
the recall. 
With morn came a flag of truce: 
Or we breach your wall,” 
near.” 
So the day and night had been gained, and staggering under 
the weight . 
Of twenty muskets, a weary soldier steps from the gate, 
“Single against a host! By heaven! twas nobly done, 
Men, bear for him the guns, his burden the flag alone.” 
. 


“Yield, for our cannon are hers, 
‘In two hours’ time if no help be 


* * * * * a 


“Rank for this man,” said Napoleon. 
if you will, 

First Grenadier of France, be a simple Captain still.” 

So w.th no selfish aim, for France with heart and with hand, 

Bravest where all were brave, he fought in many a land. 

His no ruffian thirst for blood, for plunder, or pay; 

First in the charge, his duty done, he would turn away. 

Nature he loved, and she to him had revealed her lore; 

Loved to ponder the probiems of life with the sages of yore; 

Till the death-order came, and a glorious life to crown 

He fell with his wounds in front, and smiled the death-pang 


“‘Nay, General.” “ Well, 


down. 
How shall they honor him dead who in life held cheap what men 
prize ? 
Titles and crosses he spurned. Said one: “On the spot where 
he lies 


Dig him a soldier’s grave; let our flag be round him laid; 
But for his heart from our pay shall a silver casket be made; 
There we will shrine its dust, and his spirit shall lead us yet.” 
Added the Master of soldiers’ heart: ‘‘ And when ye’re met, 
First, as in life, on the muster-roll ye shall call his name, 

And his oldest comrade answer, ‘Dead on the fleld of fame.’ ” 
Morn by morn it was heard, and Austrian and Russian reeled, 
Where those veterans swept to the front, kings of the battlefleld ; 
Morn by morn it was heard, till the Bourbon came, and the time 
When to have fought for Napoleon and France was held a crime. 
Never did nobler service nobler guerdon earn: 


| High in the roll of heroes, place for Latour d’Auvergne! 


JOHN BRIGHT ANY HIS WORK. 
By Nort RUTHVEN, 


Tue first time I had the keen and exquisite pleasure 
of hearing John Bright speak was at a public banquet 
given to him in the spacious round-room of the Rotunda, 
Dublin, whose walls had echoed the burning eloquence 
of Henry Grattan and the thunderous impeachments of 
Daniel O'Connell. That I was held in speechless ecstasy 
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at the Great Tribune's eloquence goes without saying, 
and as I write the glamour of his noble periods still 
holds me. 

The next time I listened to him was in the House of 
Commons, when he was “ going for ’’ Benjamin Disraeli, 
the latter attired in his favorite velvet jacket, his legs 
crossed, his arms crossed, and his hat over his eyes, ap- 
parently enjoying a siesta; but when Bright would oc- 
casionally give one of his big guns, the Juggler of the 
Jingoes would start as if stuck by a pin. 

John Bright’s noble bearing is immensely in his favor ; 
and especially when standing at the table which separates 
the Government from the Opposition in St. Stephen’s, 
he is, to my thinking, a very striking and characteristic 
picture. 

The Right Honorable John Bright was born at Green- 
bank—then near, but now within, the town of Rochdale, 
in Lancashire —on the 16th of November, 1811. The 
Bright family originally came from Wiltshire, where 
their ancestors were living at ‘‘ Bright’s Farm,”’ near the 
village of Lyneham, in the year 1684, They were all 
members of the Society of Friends. Mr. Jacob Bright, Sr., 
settled down at Rochdale in the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, and, having lost his first wife, married Miss 
Martha Wood, the daughter of a tradesman at Bolton-le- 
Moors. By her he had ten children, four of whom still 
survive, the subject of this sketch being the eldest. 

Having received the rudiments of a substantial Eng- 
lish education, the future politician entered his father’s 
business, and became a member of the firm of John 
Bright & Brothers, cotton spinners and manufacturers, 
of Rochdale. “While still young he displayed a great 
taste for politics, and before he was twenty began to ad- 
dress local audiences on various topics connected with 
social reform. On coming of age he made a tour on the 
Continent, and on his return assisted in the formation of 
a literary society at Rochdale, before which he frequently 
spoke, thus developing that rare facility of expression 
and command of pure, forcible English which have since 
made him one of the most eminent orators of the day. 
While evincing the shrewdness and sagacity of a thor- 
ough business man, he did not neglect the cultivation 
of his mind. He studied history, read poetry, and ex- 
panded his keen natural powers of observation. In 1836 
he went by sea to the Levant, visiting Palestine, Egypt 
and Greece, and on returning to his native town de- 
livered a series of brilliant lectures descriptive of his 
travels, : 

Mr. Bright now came prominently forward as a public 
man, and soon attained celebrity as a platform speaker. 
Although he had taken an active part in the long agita- 
tion which preceded the Reform Act of 1832, it was not 
until 1839 that he first distinguished himself as a politi- 
cian, by becoming one of the earliest and most ardent 
members of the Anti-Curn Law League, which grew out 
of an association, formed the year previously, to obtain 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

His first candidature was at a bye-election in April, 
1843, when he contested the City of Durham against Vis- 
count Dungannon, eldest son of the Earl of Bersbor- 
ough, a Tory and Protectionist. He was defeated, how- 
ever, by a large majority ; but, as good luck would have 
it, Lord Dungannon was shortly afterward unseated on 
petition, and at the new election, which took place in 
the following July, Mr. Bright was returned by 488 votes 
against 410 polled for his opponent, Mr. Purvis. The 
election created intense excitement throughout the coun- 
try, on account of Mr. Bright’s advanced views. His 
maiden speech in the House of Commons was delivered 











on August 7th, and was in advocacy of Mr. Ewart's motion 
for extending the principles of Free Trade. 

At all times an animated and effective speaker, Mr. 
Bright was now more eloquent than ever in his oppo- 
sition to thé Corn Laws. In 1845 he obtained the ap- 
pointment of a select commiitee of the House of Com- 
mons on the Game Laws, and another on the subject of 
cotton cultivation in India. An abridgment of the testi- 
mony taken before the former, and published in one vol- 
ume, contained from his pen an ‘‘ Address to the Tenant 
Farmers of Great Britain,” strongly condemning the ex- 
isting Game Laws. 

The story of ‘‘ The Battle of the League” is a chapter 
of English history with which Mr. Bright’s name must 
ever be associated almost as closely as that of Mr. Cob- 
den. The year 1846 saw the great struggle ended by the 
conversion of Sir Robert Peel, and the consequent attain- 
ment of the objects sought for by the Leaguers. 

From then on to 1852, Mr. Bright was zealously en- 
gaged in the cause of Free Trade, in advocating various 
reforms, and in endeavors to promote such movements as 
seemed calculated to secure the elevation and advance- 
ment of the people. 

In July, 1847, he was returned for Manchester; and 
during the interval between his election and the acces- 
sion of the first Derby Ministry to power, his activity in 
Parliament and on the platform was varied and continu- 
ous. In the House of Commons he advocated the appli- 
cation of Free Trade as a sure remedy for the state of 
things that had brought about the Irish famine. At this 
time, also, he proposed the Disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, which Mr. Gladstone was to carry out twenty 
years after, and in various other ways sought to promote 
reform in the administration of Ireland. He also devoted 
a great deal of study to the Indian question, and ap- 
pealed unsuccessfully for the dispatch of a Royal Com- 
mission to India to inquire into the condition of cotton- 
growing there. In 1849 he was appointed a member of 
the celebrated committee of the House of Commons to 
examine official salaries, 

Both in the Parliament and in the provinces he co- 
operated warmly with Mr. Cobden in the movements 
which the latter sought to create in favor of financial 
reform, and strenuously urged reduction of the forces. 
Taxes on knowledge, and all restraints on the liberty of 
the press, were now, as exer, hotly combated by Mr. 
Bright. He fought hard, too, for the removal of Jewish 
and Catholic disabilities, and strongly opposed Lord John 
Russell’s Ecclesiastical Titles Act. In 1851 he voted 
with those who attempted to censure Lord Palmerston 
on the Pacifico affair, and in the following year took a 
prominent part in the welcome given to Kossuth by the 
advanced Liberals of Lancashire, and defended him from 
aspersion in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Bright was now the acknowledged leader of the 
‘* Manchester School of Politicians””—a name coined in 
derision by his opponents, but accepted by him as a title 
of honor. On the formation of the first Derby Adminis- 
tration, in February, 1852, he aided in the temporary re- 
organization of the Anti-Corn Law League, which the 
acceptance of Free Trade by the new Government after- 
ward rendered unnecessary, and at the general election 
which followed was re-elected for Manchester, but not 
without a hot contest. 

With the accession of Lord Aberdeen’s Ministry to 
power began the discussion of the Eastern question, bis 
share in which alienated from Mr. Bright many of his 
former follo‘vers. As a member of the Peace Society. he 
strenuously opposed the war with Russia, and was one cf 
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would aspire to it. I have 






ITP) not enjoyed for thirty years, 
Ill like these noble lords, the 
cs honors and emoluments of 
¢ office. I have not set my sails 
s to every passing breeze. I am 
\ a plain and simple citizen, 


sent here by one of the fore- 
most constituencies of the 
Empire, representing, feebly 
vp a perhaps, but honestly I dare 
aver, the opinions of very 
many and the true interests 
| of all those who have sent 
| me here. Let it not be said 
that I am alone in my con- 
demnation of this war, and of 
this incapable and guilty Ad- 
ministration. And even if I 
were alone, if mine were a 
solitary voice, raised amid the 
din of arms and the clamors 
of a venal press, I should 
have the consolation I have 
to-night—and which, I trust, 
| will be mine to the last mo- 
JOHN BRIGHT ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE OF BIRMINGHAM IN 1870. ment of my existence — the 
priceless consolation, that no 
the meeting of the Society of Friends by which a depu- | word of mine has tended to promote the squandering 
tation was sent to the Emperor Nicholas to urge upon | of my country’s treasure, or the spilling of one single 
him the maintenance cf peace. Energetically did he de- | drop of my country’s blood.” 
nounce the policy which led to the Crimean War, nor There were some then, there are many more now, who, 
ceased to protest against it whilst that struggle lasted, | however fundamentally opposed they might be to many 
although in his protest he stood practically alone. In | of Mr. Bright’s views, could not withhold their admi- 
1854, while the war was in progress, he delivered in the | ration for his sturdy, uncompromising independence— 
House of Commons one of the most memorable of his | an independence he has consistently maintained through 
speeches, from the peroration of which I cite a few lines, | life, toward great and small, ministers and people alike, 
in illustration of his views on so important asubject : ‘‘It | unmoved by blandishment and careless of disdain. 
is very easy for the noble lord, the Member for Tiverton, The year 1856, which witnessed the close of the war 
to rise and say that I am against war under all cireum- | with Russia, found Mr. Bright disabled by ill - health, 
stances; and that, if an enemy were to land on our | and obliged to withdraw for a time to the Continent; and 
shores, I should make a calculation as to whether it | the news of Lord Palmerston’s defeat on the Canton 
would be cheaper to take him in or to keep him out; | question reached him while in Italy, in March, 1857. 
and that my opinion on this question is not to be con- | Although he had taken no personal part in the debate 
sidered, either by Parliament 
or by the country. Iam not 
afraid of discussing the war 
with the noble lord on his 
own principles. I understand 
the Blue-books as well as he; 
and, leaving out all fantastic 
and visjonary notions about 
what will become of us if 
something is not done to de- 
stroy or to cripple Russia, I 
say—and I say it with as 
much confidence as I ever 
said anything in my life—tiat 
the war cannot be justified 
out of these documents ; and 
that impartial history will 
teach this to posterity, if we 
do not comprehend it now. 
T am not, nor did I ever pre- 
tend to be, a statesman ; and 
that character is so tainted 
and so equivocal in our day, 
that I am not sure that a 
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or division that obliged Lord Palmerston to appeal to 
the country, yet he expressed his entire approval of the 
vote of censure which had been proposed by Mr. Cob- 
den and seconded by Mr. Milner-Gibson. At the general 
election that ensued, both Mr. Bright and his colleague, 
Mr. Milner-Gibson, were rejected at Manchester by large 
majorities ; but shortly afterward the death of Mr. Muntz 
caused a vacancy in the representation of Birmingham, 
and Mr. Bright was invited to become a candidate. He 
was elected in August, 1857, and has sat for that con- 
stituency up to the present time—over thirty-one years. 

After 1857, Mr. Bright’s name became mainly identified 
with a scheme for the reform of the electoral representa- 
tion by a wide extension of the suffrage, and a more equal 
distribution of the seats with regard to population, and 
alterations in the law of entail. During the momentous 
period of the Sepoy mutiny in India, he protested con- 
tinually and energetically against a perpetuation of ‘‘ the 
rule of the sword’ in that country. He also inveighed 
against the system of the Honorable East India Com- 
pany, and urged the Government to look its Indian re- 
sponsibilities in the face, with what result all the world 
knows. He was a fervent and uncompromising advocate 
of the North during the Civil War in this country, and 
some of the most eloquent 
speeches he ever delivered 
were in favor of the aboli- 
tion of slavery. 

On April 2d, 1865, Mr. 
Bright sustained a severe 
loss in the death of his old 
colleague, Richard Cobden, 
so aptly designated ‘‘ The 
Apostle of Free Trade”; and 
in after years, while speak- 
ing at Bradford (July 25th, 
1877), took occasion to eulo- 
gizeh is former co-laborer in 
the following words : ‘‘ There 
is not a homestead in the 
country in which there is 
not added comfort from his 
labors, not a house the 
dwellers in which have not 
steadier employment, higher 
wages, and a more solid 
independence. This is an 
enduring monument. He 
worked for these great pur- 
poses, and he worked, as it 
might be said, even almost 











to the very day when the 
lamp of life went out. He 
is gone, but his character, 
his deeds, his life, his ex- 
ample, remain a possession 
to us, his countrymen, and 
for generations to come. As 
long as the great men of 
England are spoken of in 
the English language, let it 
be said of him, that Richard 
Cobden gave the labors of a 
life that he might confer 
upon his countrymen per- 
fect freedom of industry, 
and with it its attendant 
blessings of plenty and 
peace.” 

In the Autumn of 1866, Mr. Bright visited Ireland, 
where he received a ciad millo faeltha, and was enter- 
tained at a great banquet on October 30th, on an invi- 
tation signed by some twenty-five Irish Liberal Mem- 
bers of Parliament. It was on this occasion that I heard 
the speech to which I have already alluded in the open- 
ing of this article. On November 30th of the same year, 
he was presented with the freedom of the City of Edin- 
burgh, and in the following month accepted office under 
Mr. Gladstone as President of the Board of Trade ; but 
ill-health subsequently compelled him to relinquish this 
office, and he retired from the Ministry in December, 
1870. His health having been partially restored during 
the next three years, he was, in August, 1873, appointed 
to the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, and he held this position until the 
fall of the Government, in February, 1874. The next six 
years, when the Tories were in office, found him less 
prominent in debate than formerly; but when Mr. Glad. 
stone returned to power, in May, 1880, he again became 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, but resigned on 
the 17th of July, 1882, announcing in the House of Com- 
mons that he had retired from the Cabinet in conse- 
quence of the Government’s Egyptian policy, stigmatizing 
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the bombardment of Alexandria, then determined upon, 
as a violation of the moral law. In November, 1880, he 
had been elected Lord Rector of the University of Glas- 
gow. 

When, in the Spring of 1888, Mr. Gladstone adopted 


the Parnellite views and brought forward his Home Rule 


Bill, Mr. Bright denounced the measure in most scath- 
ing terms, and did much to insure its rejection. 
then his firm attitude and his unwavering support have 
eontributed largely to the success of the Unionist cause, 
and more votes were probably lost to Mr. Gladstone by 
‘*The Tribune’s” great speech at Birmingham than by 
all the other arguments against Home Rule put together. 
Mr. Bright has done so much for Ireland in days gone by 
that he has never been able to understand her continued 
dissatisfaction, and there is a shade of ‘‘ provinciality ” 
bout him which makes him regard the refusal of such 


excellently intended English specifics as a mere case of | 


perverse ingratitude. 

Mr. Bright has been twice married—first, in 1839, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Jonathan Priestman, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who died two years afterward, leav- 
ing him an only daughter ; and secondly, in 1847, to Mar- 
caret Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. William Leatham, 
of Wakefield, Yorkshire, by whom—who died in May, 
1878—he has had seven children. His eldest son, Mr. 


William Leatham Bright, is Member of Parliament for | 


the Stoke-on-Trent Division of Staffordshire. 

The time has long gone by since John Bright’s name 
was a party bugbear. 
opinion have at length learned to know and respect the 
man whose motto —‘ Be just and fear not”’— has been 
the guiding motive of his life. Whatever view we may 
take of his individual opinions, we cannot but acknow- 
ledge the absolute rectitude of his purpose. His politi- 
eal career has been one long struggle for the overthrow 
of what he has deemed to be fallacies and disab'lities, for 
the righting of wrong, for the resistance of oppression and 
evil, and for the elevation of the people. Not among the 
least noble of exemplars for English youth is that com- 
prised in the character and life-work of ‘plain John 
Bright.” 


SOME ANIMALS OF THE ROCKIES. 


By F. M. ENpvicn. 


Contrary to the admonition which is liberally rouch- 
safed to most small children, that they ‘‘ should be seen, 
but not heard,” the lion of the Rocky Mountains is very 
frequently heard, but rarely seen. 

Before the character of this animal was as fully estab- 
lished as :t now is, all sorts of rumors and reports con- 
cerning it were accepted in blind faith. It is, essentially, 
the South American puma, a cat of very formidable di- 
mensions. Some of the big “‘ panthers ” which our fore- 
fathers in Eastern States had to deal with may have been 
closely allied to this lion, if descriptions can be depended 
upon. 
und belly, the animal shows a lithe and graceful body, 
grows to a considerable size, and combines great mus- 
enlar strength with its effective weapons of attack and 
lefense. The muscles of the jaws and neck are par- 
‘ieularly well developed, and enable the lion to carry a 
rood-sized deer in his mouth, lifting it high enough to 
avoid its trailing on the ground. 

One day our hunter had killed a black-tail out of a 
small band, and had laid it across the trunk of an in- 
clined tree, at a sufficient height to prevent coyotes from 
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Of a tawny to yellow-brown color, light throat | 
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disturbing it. Meanwhile, he followed the remainder of 
the band. Returning, after several hours, he was sur- 
prised to see a very large mountain-lion slowly crawling 
up the tree toward the carcass of his game. A well- 
aimed shot spoiled his appetite for venison and bronght 
him to the ground, kicking, clawing, spitting, and show- 
| ing fight to the last moment of his life. 
It is unusual, however, that a lion can be gotten hold 
of with so little trouble. He is very sly, keen of eye and 
ear, less so of scent, but rarely leaves his home in the 
daytime, unless for the purpose of capturing large game. 
He knows all the trails of deer and elk, and the daily 
hours for their passing given points. Crouching, flat on 
his belly, on some advantageously located rock—less fre- 
quently on trees, for the prevalent pines of our Western 
forests are not particularly suitable for this mode of war- 
fare—he will patiently await the arrival of a troop of his 
victims. As they pass beneath his ambush, he springs 
| down upon some fat doe with unerring aim, lands on her 
| back, near the fore-shoulders, and quickly tears the jugu- 
lar vein to suck her blood. The terrified animal may 
make a jump or two, but cannot shake off its destroyer, 
and soon drops dead, while its companions seek safety in 
| flight. Either the lion will eat all he wants at once, leay- 
| ing the balance for birds of prey and coyotes, or he will 
| carry the carcass to his den. 
At night he goes abroad, surprises what game he may 
| want, and fills the air with dismal howls. Many a time 
have we heard him, howling for hours at a time; but 
though we might traverse the adjoining forests with the 
utmost care next day, we never succeeded in finding the 
disturber of our slumbers. He will travel many miles at 
night, either following game upon which he has set his 
heart, or, as it seems, simply for exercise, and for the 
purpose of seeing that his domain is in good order. 
The mountain-lion most frequently makes his home in 
some cave or rocky cleft, more rarely in dens» timber or 
brush. In leaving and approaching his den, he is always 
on the alert, and often discovers a carefully laid ambush 
from afar, then silently wanders off and allows his enc- 
mies to watch for him in vain. This method of surpris- 
ing him is, however, the only one which is at all feasible, 
for it is next to an impossibility to surprise him abroad. 
Traps have but very slight attractions for him, so that a 
well-prepared ambush near his den is the only reiiable 
resort. We have watched more than one night before 
some cave or other, but always in vain. 
In one instance we were positive that the lion was in- 
side ; he had been seen going toward his home but a 
short time before, and his ingoing tracks were quite fresh, 
covering all others. As we presumed that he had gorged 
himself with a heavy meal before returning to his lair, 
and as we were uncertain as to whether the cave might 
not contain water, we came prepared for a long siege. 
Posted about twenty yards distant from the entrance, two 
of us religiously stood on guard, turn and turn about, for 
forty-eight hours. The nights were moonlit, while our 
position commanded enough ground to secure us good 
shots in case the lion should attempt to leave. When 
he made no sign, however, for so long a time, we began - 
| to su-pect that something was wrong. A close examina- 
tion of the neighborhood revealed the fact, sure enough, 
that the cave had a second, very small, outlet, some dis- 
| tance off, and well hidden in the brush. Fresh tracks 
| leading from it showed that it had recently been utilized. 
For twenty-four hours, at least, had we guarded, in tlic 
strictest silence, even denying ourselves the comfort of a 
smoke, a large, empty hole. 

Wary as the lion is, he can be outwitted by persever- 
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ance and a thorough knowledge of his habits. If bait is 


— 


We discovered, one morning, that the loving sisters had 


convenient, in the form of a young sheep or goat, pre- | comfortably eaten each other up during the night. There 


ferably the latter, and if the lion has had access to such 


sheep or the crying of a goat can be utilized to decoy 
him from his habitation. Young pigs may also be em- 
ployed to advantage, and the ingenuity of the sportsman 
will usually devise means to awaken sensations in them 
which lead to a plentiful exercise of their vocal powers, 

Under such circumstances the killing of a lion becomes 
a rather easy matter, although it may be necessary to 
trust to a quick shot. If wounded, and at close quar- 
ters, he will fiercely turn, like most members of the cat 
family, and then he is an exceedingly unpleasant cus- 
tomer to deal with. His agility, enormous strength, sup- 
pleness of body, and his terribly sharp claws, coupled 
with a mouthful of long, pointed teeth, render him a 
most unwelcome antagonist. A man has really no chance 
of escape when the lion has once grappled with him, and 
a number of cases are known where horribly torn corpses 
of hunters were found ; but I never heard of an encoun- 
ter of this kind in which the man came off best. 


One of our young men strolled off with his shotgun, | 


one day, intent upon ducks. He was slightly verdant iu 
the usages of wild animals, so that he calmly followed 
a well-beaten trail which was strewn with bones. It led 
lim into a brush sort of jungle, where he found a soft, 
large, nearly round lair, with an ample supply of bones 
in its vicinity. Some of them were still bloody and quite 
fresh. With an equanimity born of innocence as to the 
nature of the game, and of a sublime trustfulness in the 
dispensation of that Providence which watches over chil- 
dren, the young man, shotgun and all, took up his tem- 
porary abode in the lair he had found, and very serenely 
awaited the arrival of its owner. Fortunately for him, 
the latter chose to remain absent. A little more experi- 
ence would have told him that the tracks were of an ex- 
ceptionally large mountain-lion, and that it was scarcely 
civil or prudent to welcome this animal with a shotgun. 
It might easily have come to pass that this young man 
would have saved undertaker’s charges for all time to 
come, so far as he personally was concerned. This was 
one of the rather unusual cases where the den was located 
in brush and grass, 

A relative of the mountain-lion is the lynx. Two 
species occur in the Rocky Mountains, distinguished by 
hunters as the white-footed and black - footed. Their 
short, stubby tails, bristly bunches on the ears, and mot- 
tled brown and white fur, are well known. They are 
not very plentiful except far north, but are destructive 
to very a high degree. As compared to the size of their 
bodies, their strength is simply prodigious. From some 
tree or rock they will spring down upon a deer, and have 
it bleeding to death in an instant. When shooting them, 
be quite sure that the animal is dead beyond question 
before approaching it, for its claws and teeth are both 
excessively sharp. 

Another kin of the lion is the widcat. This hand- 
some, graceful animal grows quite large in the Rocky 
Mountains, and is ferocious to a degree. We had two 
young ones, upon a time, their eyes being barely open. 
When about four weeks of age they inadvertently got a 
taste of raw meat, ani the days of feeding them on milk 
vere then over. On a meat diet they speedily developed 
their aatural character, and became very unamiable, even 
toward each other. Regular pitched battles were the 
order of the day, and we were preparing a habitation for 
each of them in consequence. Unfortunately, our de- 
signs were rendered unnecessary by a domestic tragedy. 





| was more left than of the Kilkenny cats, of famous mem- 
dainties, then his capture becomes easier, as a bleating | 


ory, but not much more. We were forced to apply a 
corrective in the form of a pistol-ball in each case, in 
order to end a great deal of bloody misery. Truly the 
biting apparatus of these little fiends seemed to be the 
only thing about them that was in good working order, 
every other portion of their bodies being bitten or clawed 
to pieces or shreds. 

In hunting members of the cat tribe, omit dogs, as they 
are of but little value, and will get whipped or killed 
nine times out of ten. It is never an easy matter to sur- 
prise a cat or a lynx in the daytime; but still it will hap- 
pen. Ifso, then shoot from a fairly safe distance ; shoot 
to kill, and make stre that your victim is dead before 
you pick itup. At night their shining eyes afford an in- 
dication as to their whereabouts ; but it is more prudent 
to wait for moonlight before shooting at close quarters. 
Their Yeauty and gracefulness of body, their soft fur and 
well-blended colors, render the various cats very desir- 
able game, apart from the fact that their chase requires 
a good knowledge of woodcraft and much skill, and is 
coupled with a spice of danger. 

Emerging, one day, from a rather dense growth of 
quaking-asp, I found, in the high brush, a well-worn 
trail, which was wet, and seemed to lead to s creek or 
pond, of which glimpses could be obtained just ahead. 
I followed it without giving the matter a moment’s 
thought. It led, somewhat steeply, to a body of water, 
into which I rode without hesitation, only to find myself 
grown excessively moist, within the twinkling of an eye, 
and my animal floundering in swimming depth. With- 
out knowing or thinking of it, I had followed a beaver- 
trail into one of their dams. It was not an easy matter 
to get out again, as the banks were steep and the foot- 
ing treacherous. 

If the habits of some animals will bear comparison with 
human avocations, then the beaver combines the skill of 
an axman with that of an engineer. As a shining exam- 
ple of industry, it has 1ong borne an enviable reputation, 
and deservedly so. It is a very rare case that beavers can 
be surprised at work, or that they can be seen in day- 
time. At the slightest provocation they will take to 
water, and remain hidden until they feel satisfied that 
all danger has passed. A gwod stock of patience and a 
moonlight night are the only combination under which 
the hunter may reasonably expect to catch a glimpse of 
this sly game. 

Lying quietly on the leeward side of a beaver-dam, he 
will see, in the moonlight, a hairy nose*gently part the 
water, then a pair of eyes follow, and finally the head is 
seen, carefully scanning the horizon and sniffing the air. 
More than once the head may be withdrawn, until the 
suspicious inhabitant of the dam feels assured that tli 
coast is quite clear. 

Slowly the beaver will scramble out, take a survey of 
the shore, and then begin work where he left it off. IRfa 
dam is to be built, a suitable site is first selected with 
great judgment. The requisites are: sufficient ground 
and depth for the accumulating water, and ample ma- 
terial to build the dam.’ Timber mainly answers for the 
latter. If a few large trees are so located as to be used 
to proper advantage, they are promptly cut down, their 
fall being calculated to a nicety. In case their position 
admits of it, they are cut so as to fall across the creek. 
All useless limbs and bows are then trimmed off, and 
utilized in building and strengthening the dam. Should 
large trees be too far removed from the watercourse to 
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allow their being thrown across the latter, then they are 
felled so as to drop toward it, the branches are cut from 
the trunk, and this is divided into lengths of from five to 
eight feet. A vast amount of judgment is shown in all 
the details of these operations, and in the selection of 
material. The lengths of lumber are shoved, pushed, 
hauled and rolled until they reach the water, where they 
are floated and steered to the desired point. Numerous 
small branches are cut and carried into the water, to float 
to the dam, where they become water-logged and finally 
sink. 

Mud and stones are also employed to fill up chinks 


ture which may require such precautions. Débris, car- 
ried down by the creek or river, finds lodgment at the 
dam, and before long the latter is perfectly tight and 
serviceable. 





| and near the dam. 
and holes, and to weight down any portions of the struc- | 


The bark and leaves of young trees form a staple and 
favorite article of food in the beaver household. Smal! 
trees and bushes, therefore, preferably quaking - asp, 


| young cottonwoods and willow, are cut down close to 


the ground, the branches are neatly trimmed off, and the 
trees cut into lengths of about one foot. All the stouter 
limbs are treated in the same way, and no available piece 
is wasted. The lengths are carried to the water, dropped 
or shoved in, and allowed to float until they becom: 
wvater-logged and sink. Subsequently they are stowed 
away under water, in the vicifiity of the dwelling-house, 
Often the banks of the dam are 
entirely robbed of their trees for many yards from the 
water’s edge, only the small stumps showing that vege- 
taticn recently existed there, and the chips indicating 
by whose agency it was removed. 

The habitation of the beaver is usually located in the 


At all times, however, is this structure kept under | more shallow part of the dam, and consists in a house 

















JOHN BRIGHT ADDRESSING HIS CONSTITUENTS.— SEE PAGE 566. 


Close inspection, and repairs are made very promptly 
and with consummate skill. Every now and then some 
strengthening work is undertaken, so that, taking it al- 
together, the dam really grows stronger from year to 
year, rather than the reverse. I have seen more than 
one that would readily pass a small army without suffer- 
ing the slight:st injury. When everything is safe and 
solid, then the more ornamental work begins. Project- 
ing pieces and branches are trimmed off wherever they 
might interfere, uneven places are leveled, and everything 
is made ship-shape. Although, of course, the majority 
of these dams are small, there are others which retain a 
tremendous volume of water. Reckless trapping has 
greatly decimated the beaver at most points, and the 
dams will not be kept in repair for many more years. 
After a sufficient supply of water has been cbtained bv 
the completion of the dam, the second consideration lies 
tn the acquirement an.1 storage of suitable provisions. 





comprising several stories, and which reaches for some 
distance above the level of the water. It is constructed 
of wood, mud and stones, like the dam, and cannot be 
entered except under water. Here all domestic matters 
are attended to, and a large portion of the food-supply 
is stored, the balance remaining in deep water. In order 
to prevent the flooding of this house, the main dam is 
generally provided with a sort of gate at one side, which 
is religiously kept clear of floating material. 

In this moist colony the beaver families live happily — 
very timid, very easily frightened and quite harmless. 
Industriously they ply their trades as woodcutters, engi- 
neers and builders, busy during the entire open season. 
As cutting-tools, the long, sharp, orange-colored incisor 
teeth are used. The two together are about half an inch 


| wide, very sharp and strong. With three or fcur bites 


® branch of about an inch in diameter {of quaking-asp 
or willow) is severed. In this instance the cuts are ail 
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SOME ANIMALS OF THE ROCKIES. 











THE COYOTE OR WOLF. 


made parallel and in one direction. If, however, the 
tree or branch should be thick, then the same system 
is applied which an axman uses. A few cuts are made 
above, a few below, and the chip between them is wedged 
out. In this way a circle is speedily cut around a small 
tree, and a few more bites ‘then determine the direction 
in which it shall fall. Although the method of work 
and the ingenuity displayed are very remarkable, taken 
in themselves, the astonishment of a beholder is vastly 
increased when he sees trees of more than a foot in dia- 
meter cut down in the same manner, sees them cut into 





THE INDIAN DOG. 


| quicl: and safe retreat, the cautious animals construct a 
| trail near the deepest part of the dam, steeply inclin- 
| ing toward it, if possible. When startled or pursued, 
| they hasten to this trail, slide or scramble down, and are 
| in deep water, out of sight, in a very short time. From 
| the upper stories of their houses they can then watch for 
| further danger, completely hidden, and yet not com- 
pelled to remain entirely under water. 
Shooting beavers is practically out of the question, as 
one of our hunters could testify. He lay out three suc- 
cessive nights, shot at half a dozen rising heads at least, 


lengths, and then transported for some distance over but all of them dived at the flash. He was a compara- 


rough ground. 
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THE MOUNTAIN-LION. 


I have noted trees of eighteen inches’ | tive wreck for some days to come, as the season was well 


e advanced, 
——s and the 
| nights damp 

| and bitterly 
cold. By 
“trapping 
them great 
numbers are 
caught every 
year, and the 
small dams 
are being 
rapidly ex- 
hausted. Oc- 
casionally a 
white beaver 
is caught, 
which fur- 
nishes a 
most beauti- 
ful fur of 
cream - color. 
In its ordi- 
nary coat the 
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animal looks rough, but after the coarse, long brown 
hairs have been plucked out, the delicate, soft beaver-fur 
known to every one is obtained. 

It seems a pity to continue destroying these intelli- 
gent, inoffensive creatures, who have no means whatever 
of defense, and who, from the very nature of things, must 
be exterminated in time, if the present warfare upon them 
is allowed to be continued. The trapping at all small 
dams should be rigorously prohibited. Hundreds of 
dams in the United States, which had plenty of beaver 
twenty-five years ago, are now entirely depleted. The 
Indians have learned that a beaver-skin is equivalent to 
cash, and they aid their white brethren efficiently in the 
work of extermination. If laws could be not only passed, 
but enforced, forbidding beaver-skins to be sol? within, 
or exported from, certain States or Territories under beavy 
penalties, we might yet save for the mountain scenery of 
our great West the characteristic dams built by the skill, 
energy and perseverance of this peaceable little animal. 

In British Columbia the beaver are still numerous, and 
likely to fill the demand for fur without sacrificing the 
colonies which yet remain in the United States, Our 
mountain country is becoming so well known, settle- 
ments are springing up all along the great chains, ac- 
cess has become comparatively easy, and the result of 
all this is, that our game is doomed to disappear far too 
quickly unless legislative protection, under the severest 
penalties, is afforded it. 

We are camped but a short distance from a newly 
located mining-camp on the furthermost frontier of the 
Rocky Mountains, where bad whisky and greasy cards 
give rise to violent words and angry blows. As the buzz 
and noise of an evening fast merging into midnight lazily 
floats to our ears, we gradually distinguish voices coming 
toward us; we hear a shot or two, and then everything 
relapses into the former drowsy hum. At last the camp 
is hushed, night asserts her power, and the laughing, the 
angry, the noisy, the wrangling spirits, all turn to rest. 
A bright moon silently steals above the fir-clad mount- 
ains and floods the country with its pale light. 

A long-drawn wail, like the agonized cry of a lost soul, 
quivers out upon the still night air, and is carried far 
and wide along the valley. The picketed animals cease 
crunching the short grass, and are listening, with ears 
erect, to the doleful echo which throws back the sound 
toward its source. Another, and yet another cry fol- 
lows, each louder and more heartrending than the last. 
A condemned spirit, in the darkest shades of Hades, 
could not feel more of miserable wretchedness than is 
expressed in the harrowing notes which rend the mid- 
night air. 

Now the plaint ceases, but only to break forth with 
renewed vigor, increased a hundredfold—yelping, howl- 
ing, crying, strangling, growing hoarse, anon it rises in 
clear, blood-curdling notes that strike a chill to the 
breast of man. 

No rest is possible with this pandemonium ; so one of 
our hunters quietly arises from his blankets and steals 
forth with his rifle, bent upon examining into the matter. 
Silently he creeps along through the low bushes, over 
rough ground, guided by the never-ceasing cry. Ahead 
of him, on the very edge of a bluff, sharply outlined 
against the sky, he descries a shaggy, doglike figure sit- 
ting upon its haunches, with head raised high in the air 
toward the moon, sending forth, without intermission, 
the distressing howls which have banished all slumber. 

It ir a coyote, the wolf of the prairie, who has scented 
prey from afar. 

Approaching still closer, to make sure of his shot, the 





hunter sees a dark, ominous figure on the ground before 
him. The figure lies stark and silent, lies rigid and 
cold, turning a moonlit, ghastly white face toward the 
sky, as if in mute appeal. A tell-tale, round hole in the 
forehead, with a darkly staining fluid slowly oozing from 
it, shows how life has departed from that figure whicli, 
but a few hours before, was a man. Tightly clinched 
hands speak of passions before the delicate structure of 
the brain was invaded by a pistol-ball. ‘The drawn fea- 
tures, with their expression of agony and horror, denote 
the violence with which life was torn from that body. 

The approaching voices and shots but a short time ago 
are now explained. This, then, is the prey which has 
attracted the coyote—the scent of fresh blood, like a 
stifled cry for vengeance, being carried far afield by the 
breezes of a peaceful night. A fitting picture—the coyote 
singing the dirge for a foully murdered man. 

A shot finally quieted the wolf, but our hunter slee)s 
no more that night. 

Wherever easy prey, whether alive or dead, is to be 
obtained, there the coyote (Canis latrans) will be found. 
In the days when herds of buffalo still existed, the sneak- 
ing coyote prowled at their heels in great numbers, 
eagerly watching for a wounded or dying animal. In 
strong bands they would fall upon the unfcrtunate crea- 
ture which lagged in the rear, and tear its quivering 
flesh before life had fully departed. Bands of antelope 
are usually followed or accompanied by skirmishing coy- 
otes, who lie in wait for a drooping victim. Untiring, 
lean, always hungry, gorging to repletion when the op- 
portunity offers, and again starving to the verge of death, 
these scavengers of the plains may become dangerous if 
driven to extremities by famine, or rendered unusually 
courageous by large numbers. 

Ordinarily they are shy, cringing, very easily friglit- 
ened and have a wholesome dread of man, and it is only 
upon rare occasions that they attack some lone traveler. 
The favorite method of ridding the country of coyotes is 
by poisoning them. At many localities they have invaded 
flocks of sheep and have caused great havoc. For tiem 
moonlight nights are best, and a bait is generally set 
out to attract them. It takes close shooting, however, 
to kill them, as their bodies are very small indeed. Their 
scent is remarkably keen, and they require but little time 
to get across country to any point where they may ex- 
pect a feast. If they are numerous in any particular 
section, they may often be met with, prowling about, 
very early in the morning, before sunrise. 

At night their howling is absolutely intolerable, and 
well calculated to drive a nervous person to distraction. 
One single coyote can produce so much noise, and of such 
a nerve-shattering quality, that a novice to his musical 
abilities can never be persuaded but that the concert is 
the result of the joint effort of at least half a dozen or 
more artists. 

With the advent of railroads, the occupation of the 
broad plains by great herds of well-guarded cattle, and 
with the reduction of the numbers of buffalo and ante- 
lope, the coyote is gradually disappearing. He still 
flourishes in the vicinity of small settlements, where hoe 
can live as a scavenger, or, occasionally, invade a sheep- 
pen, a hen-roost, or a pig-sty. But the days are gono 
by when he collected in bands of a hundred or more. 
The largest number I have seen together of late years 
amounted to about thirty. They were some half-milo 
distant, and I dropped an explosive bullet among them. 
As it burst, their consternation was ludicrous in the ex- 
treme, and the time they made a few seconds later was 
admirable. Ordinarily the coyote has a good deal of 
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curiosity, but wherever he has been in much contact 
with man, the edge of his curiosity has been very much 
worn away. 

Unlike his cousin, the coyote, the wolf (Cunis occident- 
alis) is a much more courageous and undertaking animal. 
Fortunately he is rather rare, and confines himself largely 
to timbered regions, where food can generally be obtained 
without a great deal of difficulty. We saw quite a num- 
ber of wolves in Southwestern Colorado ; but being there 
in the Summer, we found them rather shy and disinclined 
to closer acquaintance. In Winter they are bolder and 
sometimes dangerous, as a mail-carrier in the Far West 
had occasion to learn some years ago. 

In the midst of Winter, with snow beyond the depth 
of horse and rider at many places, this devoted servant of 
the public carried the mail on snowshoes for more than 
thirty miles. Storms and squalls that would have de- 
terred many a stout heart from crossing dangerous mount- 
ain-passes had no effect upon the will and iron constitu- 
tion of this man. On his long, Norwegian snowshoes he 
passed over drifts so deep that they withstood the action 
of the sun’s rays for months after Winter was over. In 
the blinding storms, with the mercury near its freezing- 
point, he made his way over mountains, through timber 
and cafions, now scudding along far above timber-line, 
anon threading his way through a maze of forests where 
the ‘‘ blazed ” bark of its trees could be his only guide. 

One day, as he emerged from a cafion which left about 
eight miles of fairly open country between himself and 
his destination, he heard a hcarse cry behind, and the 
pattering of many feet on the frozen snow. One look 
nearly froze his blood. Directly on his tracks, not many 
hundred yards in his rear, were four huge gray wolves, 
bounding along over the hard snow-crust, their muscles 
on tension like steel springs. Their open mouths were 
gaping, as if in anticipation of a savory meal, and frothy 
icicles fringed their chops and lips. There was but little 
time for thought, as the first rise in the ground must so 
retard the carrier’s speed that he might easily fall a prey 
to the half-starved brutes behind him. Luckily the slope 
was in his favor for a long distance, and he gained upou 
the enemy rather rapidly. He made many a detour to 
keep on a downward course, but at last—he could no 
longer deny the fact to himself—he must come to the 
point where rising ground lay before him. What the man 
felt, how many thousand thoughts flashed across his mind 
like a succession of electric sparks, what schemes for 
escape were matured ‘and discarded within the smallest 
fraction of a second, how the troubled brain throbbed 
and was called upon to perform an amount of work 
which caused it to undergo the stress of months—ay, 
years almost—in a paltry few minutes, who can ever de- 
seribe it all ? 

On he sped, working with all the force of his indomita- 
ble will and well-trained frame; but the furious beasts 
gained upon him. Nearer they came, and nearer still, 
until he could hear their labored, wheezing breath be- 
hind him. But by this time he had reached the summit 
of the little ridge, and once more had downward, sloping 
ground before him. 

On he sped, and the second rise he met gave the hun- 
gry fiends a second chance for his life. A single false 
step, a turning of the shoe, a wavering in the straightest 
and easiest course, would seal his doom. Rapidly they 
gained upon him, when he pulled his pistol, steadied 
himself for a moment, and fired at the nearest wolf. But 
his fingers were cold, too numb to feel the trigger, and 
the ball sped harmlessly into the distance. A second 
time he tried a shot, while toiling up the hill, a third, 





a fourth, a fifth—and now but one was left. This he 
reserved for himself, for that moment when he should 
feel the fangs of the bloodthirsty brutes close upon his 
flesh. 

He was again quite near the top of the small hill, and 
the country before him was well adapted for high speed, 
and was studded with clumps of trees. Hope revived 
within him. If worst came to worst, he might climb a 
tree in a few minutes, preferring death from exposure 
and cold to the fate which threatened him from the 
wolves. With renewed vigor he commenced the descent, 
barely in advance of his famishing pursuers. But relief 
was nearer at hand than he knew of. As he flew past a 
copse of trees and bushes, a couple of startled deer broke 
from cover, and dashed fairly in the midst of the wolves 
before they had recovered from their blinding fright. 

A new object for pursuit was now found at their verv 
jaws, and the wolves promptly abandoned the chase of the 
man, following in the wake of the more familiar game. 

The mail-carrier arrived ahead of time at his destina- 
tion, but it was many hours before an explanation could 
be obtained from him. For years afterward he lived in 
the mountain country, mining and hunting, but it was 
noticed that his rifle was never pointed toward a deer. 
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FIRST SIEGE OF VIENNA, 1529. 

Ar last, on the fateful day, a final attempt was made. 
Every preparation had been made by both sides, and at 
nine o’clock the Janizaries and the flower of the Otto- 
man army came on to the attack. The soldiers, how- 
ever, were dispirited, and when the Vizier and his officers 
urged them on with stick and sabre, they cried that they 
would rather die by the hands of their own officers than 
face the long muskets of the Spaniards and the German 
spits, as they then called the Lanzknechts’ long swords. 
Still, when a breach had been made twenty-four fathoms 
wide, the Turks were forced to the assault. The efforts 
of such unwilling men were of no avail against the reso- 
lute defense of the Spaniards and Germans of the garri- 
son. As an instance of the courage of the besieged, a 
story is told of a Portuguese and a German, of whom one 
had lost his right arm and the other his left in repelling 
the assault; the two then stood together, side close ta 
side, and thus made up a whole man between them. 
When even the halves of soldiers can fight, such ex- 
hausted energies as were left to the Turks might wel] 
succumb. The last assault had failed, and Suleimay 
ordered a retreat. The Janizaries set fire to their camp, 
and flung into the flames—it is to be hoped without the 
Sultan’s knowledge—the old people and children who 
were prisoners, and cut to pieces the remainder. After 
this disgusting and useless revenge, they set out on their 
retreat, to the music of the salvo of artillery which the 
delighted garrison discharged from the huge ramparts of 
Vienna, and the ringing of all the bells, which during 
the siege had been silenced. Had they been nearer, they 
would have heard the solemn strains of the Te Deum, 
which was being celebrated in St. Stephen’s, where the 
defenders were rendering their glad thanks for the glori 
ous victory. 











A coop servant, imagination is the proverbial bad 
master. Holding the torch, it enables the leader of the 
intellectual forces to find the right way. When it as- 
sumes the place of leader on its own account, it land. the 
whole cohort in the morass of absurdity, and leaves them 


there. 





“A PENNY, SIR!" 


“4 PENNY, 8IR!”— FROM A PAINTING BY HAROLD FRIEDRICH. 
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‘“*y HAVE SUCCEEDED IN INTERESTING YOU, MONSIEUR?’ MADAME DURET SAID THIS ALMOST UNCONSCIOUSLY, AS SHE 
SAW THE EFFECT WHICH HER WORDS HAD PRODUCED UPON HIM,” 


IRMA. 
A FRANCO-RUSSIAN STORY. 


By LAWRENCE GORDON, 


Cuarter I. 


**Now, Francois, you may show her in.” 

Francois bowed, turned-away, and with a quick, light 
step left the room. The speaker of these words, a hand- 
some man still in the prime of life, had not raised his 
eyes from the papers lying upon the desk at which he 
was sitting, and did not even do so when, a moment 
later, the opening of a door and the soft rustling of a 
woman's garments indicated that his order had been 
obeyed. 

André d’Arcet was accustomed to let others await his 
pleasure, therefore his dark, piercing eyes were still 
bent upon the papers before him when a clear voice 
said, close beside him : 

‘‘ What I wish to say to you, Monsieur d’Arcet, must 
be said at once and in private.” 

Vol. XXVI., No. 5—87. 





Francois, who had admitted this visitor into the inner 
office of the great banker, looked aghast at the audacity 
of her speech. Involuntarily he threw up his hand, as 
though he would check the utterance of such words, 
and glanced at the same time at the face of his master, 
to see their effect upon him. This time Monsieur 
d’Arcet did raise his eyes. He turned them quickly, 
and in surprise, upon the woman standing at his elbow. 
Instead of the impatient anger Francois expected to read 
in them, he saw only an eager, startled look. It did not 
fade out until they had wandered from the pale, resolute 
face of the woman to the plain, well-worn garments in 
which she was attired. Had he expected to see a familiar 
face, that he turned so quickly at sound of her voice ? 
If so, it was evident that it was only # stranger who 
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stood before him, for, after his hasty, searching look, his | 


face resumed its usual expression, and he said, quietly: 

“You may leave us, Francois.” 

The next moment they were alone. 

‘*Now, madame, be kind enough to state your business 
with me.”’ 

She seated herself in a chair which the banker indi- 
cated, and said, without preamble of any kind : 

**Monsieur, I am the mother — that is, the adopted 
mother, being, in reality, only the aunt—of the young 
man, Gaspard Duret, recently condemned to the galleys 
for ten years.” 

A peculiar smile curled the lips of Monsieur d’Arcet 
as he listened. 

**Ah, I remember the case,” he said. ‘‘ Your son— 
that is, your adopted son, as you are, in reality, only his 


aunt, I think you remarked—is a young fellow of talent, | 


madame.” 

His listener glanced quickly at him, and her keen 
eyes rested somewhat suspiciously upon his face as he 
continued : 

“The forgery for which he has been sentenced to the 
galleys was most cleverly executed.” 

Then his tone became rather graver, though the smile 
still lingered about his eves. 

He 
federate who confessed the whole affair.” 

‘* What a strange man this is !” thought Jeanne Duret. 
*‘Is he jesting at my expense ?” 

Presently, with a more business-like air, D'Arcet con- 
tinued : 

‘May I venture to remind you, madame, that you 
have not yet stated the nature of your business with 
me? You have, if my memory serves me aright, only 
confided to me a very interesting fact in your family 
history.” 


‘He erred in judgment, however. had a con- 


In no way 
in his tone, 


abashed by the delicate sarcasm perceptible 
Jeanne quickly responded : 

**May I take the liberty of reminding you, monsieur, 
that it has taken you longer to comment upon that fact 
in my history than it did me to state it ?”’ 

Monsieur d’Arcet’s well-arched brows were elevated in 
surprise, and he replied, with an amused smile : 

‘*Well answered, madame. I plead ‘Guilty’ to the 
charge.—This grows interesting. I have a clever woman 
to deal with, I see,” thought he. He continued: ‘‘ Now, 
madame, have the kindness to tell me what I can do for 
you.” Her answer was prompt. 

“It will not be my fault if Ido not come diréctly to 
the point.” 

** Another shaft ; decidedly she is no idiot,” thought 
D’Arcet ; and as he settled himself luxuriously in his 
cushioned armchair, it was evident that he was awaiting 
her communication with a certain degree of interest. 

With that straightforwardness which had character- 
ized her thus far, his visitor said : 

‘*My purpose is to obtain the release of my son from 
Toulon. My object in calling upon you is to desire 
your presence as witness to a statement which I shall 
have drawn up by a notary.” 

** Most concisely expressed,” returned D’Arcet, with a 
smile, still leaning lazily back in his armchair. While 


listening to her he was engaged in balancing upon his | 


well-shaped forefinger an ivory paper-knife, and without 
removing his eyes from it he continued: ‘ Your state- 
ment——”’ 

“The effect of my statement—unless I am very much 


mistaken—will be the release of Gaspard from the gal- | 


leys,” replied Jeanne Duret. 


‘Indeed !” said D’Arcet, with a smile that was at once 
benevolent and incredulous. ‘It must, then, be of im- 
portance to some one!” 

” 


‘Of the greatest importance This was said quietly, 


but so firmly that D'Arcet glanced up from the paper- 


knife, with which he was toying, into the strong face of 


the speaker. Jeanne bent slightly forward as she con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Monsieur, Iam at present the sole possessor 
of a secret affecting the interests of one of the most noble 
families in France.” 

said D’Arcet, courte- 
ously, but sarcastically, ‘“‘that the emphasis you laid 
upon the word sole did not eseape my notice. You de- 
sire, then, to part with your secret in exchange for 
the pardon of your—which shall I call him —son, or 
nephew ?” 

‘** My son, if you please, monsieur,” said Jeanne, quietly. 
Plainly perceiving the incredulity of her listener, she 
said, somewhat coldly: ‘‘I have no wish to trespass 
upon your time, or waste my own, so beg that you will 
kindly tell me if you will consent to be a witness of the 
statement of which I have spoken ?” 

‘*Ah, I was wandering from the point to which, I see, 
you would strictly confine me,” replied D’Arcet, airily. 
** Madame, I will admit that you have aroused my curi- 
osity somewhat. I will accede to your wish.” 

‘** Thank you, monsieur,” and as she spoke his visitor 
arose to her feet. 


Allow me to observe, madame,” 


. 


**T will at once procure a notary, and, 
with your permission, will bring him here.” 

** Be seated, madame,” said D’Arcet, courteously, ‘‘ and 
allow me to.save you the trouble.” 

As he spoke he touched a bell which stood upon the 
table. Scarcely had the sound ceased when Francois 
entered. 

‘Francis, within five minutes I shall require the serv- 
ices of anotary. Show him into the next room, and in- 
form me of his arrival.” 

Francois bowed and retired, and the two were 
alone. 


again 


Cuarter II. 

‘*Mapame,” said D’Arcet, good-naturedly, ‘‘we have 
five minutes upon our hands. May I ask why you have 
chosen me, an entire stranger, to become a witness to 
your statement ?” 

‘*Monsieur, rumor says you are the richest man in 
Marseilles, consequently you are the most influential and 
important. I desire to make my statement in the pres- 
ence of such a person, and naturally thought of you,” 
was her quiet, unhesitating answer. 

‘*Chance, then, threw me in your way,” said D’Arcet, 
with a smile. ‘* Will it please you, in return for my serv- 


’ 


ices to-day, to tell me—not your secret, for you would 
then cease to be its sole possessor—but the name of the 
family whom it concerns ?” 

‘**My secret,” said she, ‘‘ directly concerns the interests 
of the Duke de St. Aulaire.”’ 

“The Duke de St. Aulaire !” repeated D'Arcet, his 
light, flippant manner changing at once to that of deep 
interest ; ‘‘the French Minister to Russia ?” 

“‘T have sueceeded in interesting you, monsieur ?” 

Madame Duret said this almost unconsciously, as she 
saw the effect which her words had produced upon him. 

‘*How white he has grown, and how hard he draws his 
breath !” thought she, looking at him in amazement. 

Had she uttered her thought aloud, it would scarcely 
have been noticed. Her listener had started suddenly to 
his feet as he heard the name De St. Aulaire, and the paper- 
| knife fell in fragments upon the floor, proving the uncon- 
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scions force with which he had grasped it. 
pale, agitated face upon his companion, and said, in a 
voice betraying strong feeling : 

“A secret of great importance to the Duke de St. | 
Aulaire!” Then, resuming his seat, he continued more | 
quietly : ‘‘ What do you know of him ?” 

** This,’ said Madame Duret : ‘‘ that he is an aged man, 
feeble in health, broken in spirits ; that he mourns con- 
tinually the fact that at his death he will not leave a 
single descendant behind him.” 

It seemed to Madame Duret that a glow of pleasure 
flitted across her listener’s pale face at these words, and 
that there was a ring of triumph in his tone as he re- 
sponded : 

‘“*Yes; he will die childless. 
pass out of the family.” 

‘*He lLelieves this,’ said Madame Duret ; ‘‘ but, mon- 
sieur, I can make his last days happy; can cause his 
eyes to be closed by one of his own blood.” 

“Make him happy !” said D’Arcet, and his companion 
almost recoiled from him, so fierce was his tone. Then, 
after an instant’s pause, during which he had regained 
at least outward calmness, he continued : ‘‘I understand 
you. You would reveal this secret to him upon condi- 
tion of receiving the pardon of your son through his 
influence.” 

** Exactly, monsieur.” 

At this instant the door opened and Francois entered. 
Catching the eye of his master, he said, in a respectful 
tone : 

‘*Monsieur, the notary waits in the outer office, as you 
directed.” 

Before Madame Duret could utter a word, D’Arcet 
had said, authoritatively, ‘‘ Let hir_ wait until he is sum- 
moned,” and dismissed Francois with a wave of the hand. 

Turning to his surprised companion, he said: ‘* Ma- 
dame, your cause shall not suffer through this moment- 
ary detention.” Then, bending his keen, dark eyes upon 
her, he continued: ‘‘The price, then, of this secret, is 
the restoration of your son to liberty ?” 

‘*Yes, monsieur.” 

“Would the happiness which you would confer upon 
the duke have much weight in inducing you to divulge 
your secret to him ?” 

‘Very little.” 

This unhesitating answer did not surprise D’Arcet in 
the least, for during the last moment or two he had stud- 


His great wealth will 





ied Madame Duret’s face and made a rapid estimate of 


her character. 

Watching her attentively, he went on: 

“My influence might be as potent as that of the duke 
in procuring his pardon.” 

‘Doubtless, monsieur; but you could have no ob- 
ject,” replied Madame Duret, rather wonderingly. 


He turned a | 





“That is my affair,” said D’Arcet. 

His present manner in no degree resembled that which 
had characterized him at the beginning uf the interview. 
Then he had leaned back in his armchair with an air 
of careless ease. A good-humored, if slightly sarcastic, 
smile had flitted frequently across his face, and he had 
awaited her communication with a faint interest, not 
unmixed with curiosity. Now his face was very pale, un- 
sniling, almost stern; his brows were contracted, and 
the dark eyes beneath them watched with an attentive 
scrutiny the countenance of the woman seated opposite 





him. The very tones of his voice had changed. They 
were deeper, fuller, and there was a vibration in them 
which told of a stormy feeling scarcely as yet under com- 
plete control. 


| 


He turned suddenly to Jeanne. 

**Tam ready to procure your son’s pardon upon one 
condition. I must become the possessor of this secret. 
and use or withhold my knowledge at pleasure.” 

He glanced for a moment at her plain, though scrupu- 


lously neat, attire. 


**You are poor, while I should never miss the sum 
which would enrich you for the remainder of your life. 
Convince me that your secret is of as great importance as 
you claim, and I will purchase it upon terms which will 
amply satisfy you.” 

Taking a notebook from his pocket, he opened it, and 
selected from its contents a thousand-frane note. 

** This will prove to you that I am in earnest,” and he 
handed the note to Jeanne. 

** Monsieur,” said she, with a sudden gleam of pleasure 
flashing from her eye, ‘‘I do not now doubt your sincer- 
ity in the least.” 

‘Your secret ?” said D'Arcet, an ill - repressed impa- 
tience in his manner. 

‘* Monsieur, the Duke de St. Aulaire is in ignorance of 
the fact that he has a grandchild living —a beautiful 
young girl—the daughter of his only son.” 

“A granddaughter !” said D’Arcet, and his manner 
was full of suppressed excitement. ‘The child of Gil- 
bert! And the duke is in ignorance of her existence ?” 

‘*Entirely,” replied Jeanne. ‘The girl knows no- 
thing whatever of her origin—has gone under an as- 
sumed name since her infancy. Those by whom she 
has been reared know no more concerning her parent- 
age than she does. I alone know of her whereabouts.” 

As D’Arcet listened to these words his eyes sparkled 
strangely, and he drew his breath hard, as though labor- 
ing under strong excitement. 

**Go on, madame,” said he, and he spoke as though 
his throat were dry and parched. 

“‘T can produce this girl within twenty-four hours, 
and prove to the satisfaction of the most skeptical that 
she is the daughter of the duke’s only son, who fell in 
battle fifteen years ago.” 

As though unable any longer to repress his feelings, 
D’Arcet sprang to his feet, and walked back and forth 
across the floor of the room with a quick, nervous tread. 
His face, which until this time had been pale, now be- 
came flushed even to the brow, his mouth and nostrils 
worked nervously, and his streng chest heaved from the 
tumultuous beating of the heart beneath it. 

He turned suddenly to Jeanne. 

‘*My good woman, before the expiration of this week I 
shall have procured the release of your son. It will be 
an easy matter, as I shall soon prove to yon. If you will 
comply with my conditions, fifty thousand francs shall be 
yours.” 

He read her acceptance of his terms in the quick flush 
which mounted to her sallow cheeks, and the glow of in- 
tense satisfaction which leaped like a sudden flame into 
her eyes. She drew her breath with difficulty for an in- 
stant, then, turning her strong, determined face toward 
him, said : 

‘*For such a sum, monsieur, I will do anything you 
wish,” 


Cuapter III. 

JEANNE was filled with joy at the munificent offer just 
made her. No fear of the evil that might ensue, no feel- 
ing of pity for the helpless girl upon whose innocent 
head her act might bring untold misery, dimmed for an 
instant her fierce exultation. She could almost hear the 
rapid beaiing of her heart—the strong throbbing of her 
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pulses. Like the river hurrying to the sea, quivering in 
the glad sunshine and singing a joyous song as it rushes 
along—so the red current in her veins leaped and danced 
and sang for glee, and to her excited fancy it seemed that 
it repeated o’er and o’er the magic words : “ Fifty thou- 
sand franes ! fifty thousand franes !” 

No less exultant were the thoughts of the man, who, 
though but a stranger to her so recently, was now, 
through a singular chance, her confederate. 


Two pictures, painted in stronger, vivider colors than | 


ever artist knew, appeared side by side before his mental 
vision. The principal figure in each was a man whose 
face was stamped with an evil beauty. In the first, it 
was pale and haggard—the dark eyes filled with anguish, 
humiliation and despair. Other figures were also there ; 
but in the foreground stood a man with majestic mien, 
haughty eye and scornful lip. Before him this other 
cowered as though in conscious, detected guilt. In the 
second picture, the same figures appeared, but the posi- 
tions were changed. He who had formerly appeared like 
a criminal in the presence of his judge now stood up- 
right, defiant, triumphant. A savage exultation shone in 
his eye and curled his lip as he looked down upon the 
prostrate figure of the man before whom he had once 
been humbled. It gave him pleasure to see the bowed 
form, the scant, snowy hair; but his heart leaped with a 
fierce delight as he looked upon the terrible anguish im- 
printed in the white face and the streaming eyes of the 
man upon whom, after long years, he had now revenged 
himself. 

Wrapped in his own thoughts, he had almost forgotten 
the promise of Jeanne—the instrument of his hoped-for 
revenge. He recollected her with a start, and turned 
abruptly to her. 

‘You may go now. Come at this hour to-morrow, to 
receive my instructions concerning the girl. You will be 
informed of the steps I have taken toward the liberation 
of Gaspard.” 

‘*T shall come, monsieur,’ 
she spoke. 

As their eyes met for an instant, each read the satisfac- 
tion which the other felt. A moment and Jeanne had 
quitted the room. André d’Arcet was alone, and free to 
indulge himself in sweet anticipations of a revenge for 
which he had thirsted long years, but which now seemed 
close at hand. 


’ 


and she rose to her feet as 


Cuarter IY. ; 

‘‘Sister AGATHA, are Mademoiselle Irma’s prepara- 
tions for leaving us finished ?” 

The speaker was the Superior of the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart. She was a tall, graceful woman, and, al- 
though no longer young, was still exquisitely beautiful. 
There was a trace of sadness in her face, usually so 
serene, and a quiver of pain in her rich voice, as she 
put the question. 

‘Yes, Mother ; and mademoiselle is dressed ready for 
traveling.” 

** That will do.” 

Sister Agatha stole away as noiselessly as a shadow, 
and the Superior was left alone with her own thoughts. 
The heavy sighs that escaped her breast proved them to 
be painful, and now and then a tear stole silently down 
her pale cheek. 

‘‘How can I give her up ?” said she, aloud, clasping 
her hands together in anguish. ‘‘So many years have 
elapsed without a word from her relatives, without a sign 
that her existence even was remembered, that I had hoped 
she might nover be reclaimed by them.” She paused 


, 











suddenly, as though almost surprised at her outburst ; 
then, as though repressing her feelings, said, ‘‘ How self- 
ish Tam! We suffer through our affections, even behind 
the walls of a convent, and under the habit of a Sn- 
perior !” She looked upward for an instant, and her lips 
moved as though in silent prayer. A look of touching 
resignation came into her beautiful eyes, and a sad smile 
parted her lips. 

‘*T must resign her,” whispered she ; ‘‘ the dearest ob- 
ject the world holds for me. It is the will of Heaven !” 

At this instant a door was softly opened, and a slender, 
beautiful young "girl paused upon the threshold. Her 
eyes brightened as she saw the occupant of the room. 
The next moment she had thrown herself upon her 
knees beside the Superior’s chair, and was saying, im- 
petuously: : 

‘** Dear, dear Mother Héloise, must I really leave you ?” 

The Superior looked down into the beautiful young 
face, and, placing her hand caressingly upon the golden 
hair of the girl, said, tenderly: 

“Tt is your duty, my child ; we must strive always to 
do that, no matter how hard we find it.” 

‘*There are tears in your eyes and in your voice, dear 
Mother,” said Irma. ‘‘I am sure you do not send me 
from you willingly.” 

With a sudden movement the Superior gathered the 
form of the young girl closely to her breast. 

‘** Willingly ?” said she, in tremulous tones, and a look 
of anguish swept across her face. ‘‘The mother who 
bore you could scarcely love you more than I, Irma.” 
As she spoke her tears fell upon the girl’s bright hair, 
and rested there like dewdrops upon some golden-hued 
flower. ‘‘When I first received you into my arms, a 
tiny, prattling child, I took you into my heart at the 
same time. Ah, my child, the tendrils of my love have 
crept around you, and enveloped you so warmly, so 
closely, that the heart which sent them forth must suffer 
cruelly when they are detached.” 

A sudden rush of tears filled the dark - violet eyes of 
Irma. They fell upon the shapely white hand she was 
kissing fondly, and made her voice unsteady as she 
spoke : 

*‘T fear I have not deserved such tender love, dear 
Mother.” 

‘*My child, none of us really deserve the blessings, 
the mercies, which we receive; but you, Irma, have 
richly repaid me for the affection and care I have given 
you. May the relatives to whom you are going love and 
cherish you as I have !” 

A shadow came across Irma’s face, and for an instant 
she was silent. Then, looking up into the loved face 
bending over her, she said : 

‘Is it not strange that, after so many years, I should 
be reclaimed—and so suddenly ?” 

“It seems so, Irma; but doubtless it is all for the 
best.” The Superior endeavored to speak cheerfully, 
but her eyes were moist with the tears that would well 
up from her sore heart. ‘‘ Your education is now com- 
plete ; you have also arrived at the proper age to enter 
Ah, my dear child, your cheek glows and your 
eye brightens at the thought of seeing the gay world 
of which you now know so little !” continued she, as she 
noted the rich glow which overspread Irma’s fair young 
cheek and the sudden light that sparkled in her eye. 

‘“*T was thinking of—of those I might meet in society,” 
said Irma. ‘‘ You know, had poor Stephanie lived, it was 
agreed I should visit her, and that we should have our 
first glimpse of the great world at the same time.” 

“IT remember,” said the Superior. ‘‘ You would have 
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had an unexceptionable chaperon in the Countess d’Hau- 
teville, and a most agreeable companion in the young 
count, her son.” 

‘*Perhaps I may meet them again, some (ime !” 

A wistful look came over Irma’s face, and a sigh es- 
caped her unconsciously. 

She was silent for an instant, then said : 
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me to speak to you so freely—to utter my thoughts as 
they come to me.” 

‘And in so doing I have learned to know my charge 
well. Ah, my dear Irma, I have studied you closely. I 
have known—known long since that the quiet life of a 
convent would not always satisfy the aspirations of one 
so ambitious as you are.” 





LESBIA,— FROM A PAINTING BY DIANA COOMANS, ~ 


“‘T knew nothing of the world, but I dream of it often. | 


Ah! it is bright and beautiful! Am I wrong that I 
sometimes long to enter it ?” 
“No, Irma,” was the gentle reply. 
to one of your age and disposition.” 
‘Ah! how I love you!” said the young girl, impul- 
sively. ‘‘You are so good to me always. You allow 


‘Tt is but natural 


Irma’s cheek crimsoned warmly as she listened. 
‘‘Am I so proud ?” murmured she. 
‘‘Though happy here, you have always cherished the 


| hope that you would one day be taken into the world of 
| society and fashion.” 


‘Yes, yes,” murmtred the young girl, clasping her 
slender white hands together earnestly, as her beautiful 
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eyes dwelt upon the mental pictures which her glow- 
ing fancy drew. The next instant a sigh escaped her, 
and a slight cloud passed over her face. ‘I had hoped 
this; but far, far more,” said she, slowly. 

Her change of expression had not escaped the tender 
eyes which were watching her. Taking one of Irma’s 
hands into her own, the Superior said, gently: 

““My love, I know what you would say. It is that 
you have longed unspeakably to know your origin, and 
your dearest wish is to find that it is noble blood which 
fills your veins.” 

“ Ah, Mother Héloise, were it to prove otherwise 

She paused with suspended breath and paling cheek, 
anable or unwilling to express in words the unwelcome 
thought. 

**My child, the future is mercifully hidden from us. 


” 








The Superior, who had been looking intently at the 
newcomer since her entrance, said, gravely : 

‘‘T remember your voice, but your face has changed 
greatly.” 

A shade of disappointment swept across the counte- 
nance of Irma, who had listened eagerly for the Superior’s 
first words. 

**Ah !” said she, under her breath, and she anxiously 
awaited Jeanne’s reply. It was unhesitating. 

** My life has not been as peaceful and quiet as yours,” 
she said. ‘‘ You received my letter ?” 

*‘T received a letter yesterday, signed Jeanne Duret, 
telling me that the young girl named Irma de Neuville 
would be removed from my care.” She took Irma’s hand 
within her own and gave it a loving pressure ; then con- 


| tinued: ‘*This is the young lady alluded to.” 


God has been very good to you thus far ; if it be His will | 


to afflict you in the days to come, try to bend your head 
submissively.” 

** Dear Mother,” 
voice vibrating with a sudden fear which came over her, 
*‘you have heard nothing—learned nothing new ?” 

**No, Irma. I know only that after to-day our paths 
in life are to diverge. I shall ever love and pray for you, 
but I shall be no longer by your side to counsel and 
comfort you.” 

At this instant the door opened gently, and Sister 
Agatha reappeared. 

‘Mother Héloise,” said she, ‘‘a person has inquircd 
for you, and for Mademoiselle Irma.” 

Irma sprang suddenly to her feet, with the :sior 
ing and going in her cheek, but she could not trust her 
voice to speak. 

‘Our parting is at hand, my child,” said the Superior, 
in turn, which no effort could render steady. ‘‘ You may 
show her in, Sister Agatha.” 


com- 


Cuapter VY. 

Ir was only after Sister Agatha had again quitted the 
room that Irma could control her voice sufficiently to 
speak. 

“Did you notice that she said a person? Then it is 
not a lady who has come for me,” said she to the Su- 
perior. 

“Calm yourself, my child. It is a servant, doubtless.’ 

Irma did not speak again, but the throbbing of her 
heart could almost be heard as she awaited the extrance 
of the unknown person who was, she felt, in some way 
connected with her future life. She hal not long to 
wait. The gentle little nun who acted as portress again 
opened the door, stood aside to allow the entrance of 
Jeanne Duret, then noiselessly withdrew. 

Irma looked with an eager interest at the face and 
figure of the newcomer. She saw before her a well- 
formed woman of middle age, whose neat black silk 
dress and straw bonnet had an air of quiet respecta- 
bility. There was nothing repulsive or forbidding in 


said Irma, hastily, her clear young | 


9” 


“Can it be possible?” and Jeanne looked at Irma 
with unfeigned admiration. ‘* Mademoiselle is even moro 
beautiful than her infancy promised.” 

Irma’s clear eyes met Jeanne’s gaze unflinchingly. The 


| . . . 
lovely wild-rose bloom in her cheeks did not deepen un- 


der the admiration so openly expressed. There was a 
pause of a moment, which was broken by the Superior, 
who said : 

“She has been taught that personal beauty is of little 
vaiue. 

** No doubt, mother,” replied Jeanne, promptly. ‘ That 
is very well in the convent, where beauty is not seen ; but 
the world, into which mademoiselle will so soon enter, will 
speedily teach her the worth of her charms.” She ap- 


| proached Irma and said, respectfully, as she held out her 


| humble friend ? 


| into Irma'‘s face. 


her countenance, for her features were well cut and her | 


complexion pale and clear. Yet Irma’s heart sank as 
she met the gaze of those dark eyes, and she shivered 
almost as though she had been suddenly exposed to a 
blast of cold air. 

Jeanne advanced quietly into the room, taking in at 
one glance its two occupants, then turning to the Su- 
perior, said : 

“‘Time has changed your appearance but little, rever- 
end Mother. You are the good nun who received from 


my arms the little orphan who was sent to your care.” 





hand: ‘Will you not give your hand to an old and 
I was your nurse, mademoiselle.” 

Irma drew a breath of relief, and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, gave her hand to Jeanne, who kissed its vel- 
vety surface. 

dl | you were my nurse, as you say 

** As I say ?” repeated Jeanne, quickly, glancing up 
** Mademoiselle seems to doubt my 
Surely she was not taught to be suspicious of 


’ 





words ! 
others here ?’ 

There was an implied reproach in her tones, which was 
not lost on either of her hearers. 

Irma’s cheek flushed warmly, and there was a shade of 
anger in her large eyes as she bent them upon Jeanne. 

‘“No,” said she, coldly. ‘‘ Here I was taught to speak 
the truth always; to be fair and upright in every act 
of my life.” 

** That is well,” said Jeanne. 

**¥You did not allow me to finish,” and Irma’s tone was 
a shade colder than before. ‘‘It is the contrast between 
what I have been accustomed to in this"place, and the 
very strange way in which I was brought here and am 
now to be removed by the wish of my relatives, that 
rouses within me a suspicion that there is something 
wrong.” 

““Wrong ?” repeated Jeanne. ‘‘In what way, mademoi- 
selle ?” 

There was a look of almost defiance in the hard bright- 
ness of her eyes as she turned them upon Irma. 

“IT do not know in what way,” said the young girl, 
slowly, after a pause. ‘‘I——” She turned suddenly 
to the lady beside her. ‘Shall I speak plainly, dear 
Mother Héloise ? Remember, I am soon to stand alone. 
It remains to be seen if I shall have strength enough.” 

‘“‘Be true to yourself, now as ever, my child,” said the 
Superior, a look of infinite tenderness irradiating her 
pale face as she spoke. ‘‘She is surprising me—already 


| she is spreading her wings,” thought she, as she noted 
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the proud composure of her charge, and detected, with 
the keen insight of love, the ring of command in her 
voice as she addressed the newcomer. 

‘‘Stand alone ?” repeated Jeanne, as though greatly 
surprised. Then she continued, soothingly: ‘‘Oh, no, 
mademoiselle. You will soon see that you have kind, 
loving friends who will direct your future for you.” 

*T am a child no longer,” answered Irma, her cold 
glance falling upon Jeanne, between whom and herself 
she already felt there was an antagonism, strong though 
unspoken. Her tone changed as she continued: ‘‘I have 
been very happy to be directed inall things by this dear 
friend ’"—here she grasped the hand of the Superior — 
‘‘whom Heaven provided for me when I was abandoned 
by those of my own blood; but from the day I cease to 





be under her protection, I shall direct my own life. I | 


shall not need guiding-strings.” 

**You say you were abandoned by those of your own 
blood,”’ said Jeanne. 
that you are an orphan? I told er so when I left you 
here.” 

Her tones were smooth and sweet, but there was a 
faint sarcasm in them which Irma was quick to see and 
resent. 


She turned proudly upon Jeanne, looked at her for an | 


instant without speaking, then said, coldly: 
‘*Do not fear ; she has concealed nothing from me.”’ 


| to learn what was written upon it. 
**Has not this lady informed you | 


‘‘Tam glad to know she has not failed in her duty to- | 


ward you,” said Jeanne, sweetly. 

‘**Silence !” said Irma, imperatively. 
speak of this lady in such a tone.” 

Jeanne’s cheek flushed at this reproof. She opened 
her lips as though to reply, but thinking better of it, 
kept silent, t! ough a peculiar smile flitted across her 
face for an instant. 

Irma continued ; 

‘‘T have been told so little, however, concerning my- 
self, that you could not have imparted anything to her 
save the fact that my father and mother were dead, 
and that I would one day be reclaimed by the relatives 
through whose wish I was to be educated here.” 

“They now reclaim you, mademoiselle, through me, 
their representative,” said Jeanne, when Irma paused for 
an answer. 

‘‘Then, as you represent them, hear my resolve,” said 
Irma, ‘*Since they have taken no notice of my exist- 
ence during all these years, I may well say they aban- 
doned me; thereforé, even though they see fit to re- 
claim me now, as you say, I have no intention whatever 
of having my life mapped out for me by them.” 


** Do not dare to 


Carter VI. 

Tere was silence for a moment at the conclusion of 
Irma’s speech. 

‘‘She is proud, resolute, self-willed. It will be no 
easy matter to deal with her,” thought Jeanne ; then she 
said, quietly: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, as Iam only a servant in 
the employment of your friends, your words cannot ap- 
ply to me in any way. My business is solely to deliver 
you into their hands, and we will start upon our journey 
as soon as you are ready.” 

Had it come to this ? Was she really to leave the only 
home she had ever known ?—part from the tender friend 
who had loved and guarded her from her infancy? Irma’s 
heart beat tumultuously, and the color came and went in 
her cheek as she turned suddenly to the Superior. 

‘Dear Mother Héloise,” said she, appealingly, ‘‘are 
you sure there can be no mistake in this matter? You 





are positive you recognize this person as the woman who 
brought me here ?” 

**My child, compose yourself,” said the Superior, ten 
derly. ‘‘ Although fifteen years have elapsed since that 
time, I am confident this is the person who placed you in 
my arms.” 

In the meantime Jeanne had drawn a well-worn purse 
from her pocket. She opened it, and took from an inner 
compartment a folded paper, which was slightly yellow 
as though from age. 

This paper she now handed to the Superior, saying, 
quietly: 

‘This will prove my identity beyond a doubt.” 

Mother Héloise took the paper, but did not open it. 
She handed it to Irma, saying : 

‘Examine it, Irma.” 

Irma took it somewhat reluctantly, as though fearing 
She unfolded the 
paper slowly, and read it with a paling cheek. 

‘*Read aloud, my child,” said the Superior. 

Irma obeyed. The words she read were : 


“T have this day, June 10th, 1863, received from the hands of 
Jeanne Duret a child two years of age, called Irma de Neuville 
Said child is to be educated under my care. 

** (Signed ) SisTER MARIE HELoisgE, 
** Superior of the Convent of the Sacred Heart, Marseilles. 
France.” 

A heavy sigh escaped the full heart of the young girl. 

“This is all correct, no doubt.” She turned suddenly 
to Jeanne. ‘‘I am really an orphan, then ?” 

‘Without doubt, mademoiselle.” 

‘* Have I neither brother nor sister ?” 

**You have neither. You were an only child. 

‘And my name is De Neuville ?” 

‘*Why should you doubt that ?” 

“IT do not know why, but Ido!’ said Irma. ‘It is 
from the strange feeling here, perhaps ;” and while she 
spoke she put her hand upon her heart. ‘‘Who is the 
nearest relative that I have living ?” 

**An aunt.” 

‘* Where does she reside ?” 

‘In Paris,” said Jeanne, unhesitatingly. ‘‘She is rich, 
noble, but an invalid.” 

‘* Why has she never written me ?” 

‘That I cannot answer. I cannot presume to question 
the actions of my employers,*or even suspect their mo- 
tives. When you meet your aunt, you will be shown 
your father’s will. It was his dying wish that you should 
be educated here, and afterward be under the protection 
of his sister—your aunt. What more shall I tell you ?” 

‘*Nothing,” said Irma, after a pause. “You have an 
answer ready for every question. Surely it is not with- 
out cause I am so oppressed and heavy-hearted. I do 
not wish to go with you.” 

**You.do not wish to go with me ?” echoed Jeanne, as 
though greatly surprised. 

““No,” said Irma; ‘‘I distrust you.” With a sudden 
movement, she threw herself into the Superior’s arms. 
‘Tell me, my dearest Mother, why I feel so strangely ? 
My heart sinks with dread ; the future appears so black 
to me since I have met her”— indicating Jeanne. ‘I 
seem to see shadowy hands, which motion me to cling to 
you—to shelter myself within your arms. I seem to hear 
voices which tell me to beware of this woman! Do not 
send me away! Keep me with you—I am safe here!” * 

By a quick movement she fell upon her knees at the 
Superior’s feet, buried her fair face in the clinging black 
robes, and sobbed convulsively. 


‘Mademoiselle is nervous. She needs a composing 
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draught,” said Jeanne, moving a step forward, as though 
she would assist her to her feet. The Superior raised 
her finger, to indicate that Jeanne should keep silence ; 
then stooped, and with gentle force raised the weeping 
girl in her arms. 

“* My darling ! my loved one !” whispered she, tenderly, 
pressing her lips upon the flushed, tear-stained cheek of 
Irma. ‘‘Calm yourself, my child. I am heavy-hearted, 
too, at giving you up. At your age, and under such cir- 
cumstances, I should have felt as you do at parting from 
a loved friend.” 

“My worshiped, my only friend !” sobbed the girl. 


**Not worshiped, Irma,” said the Superior, gently ; | 


“that would be wrong. And not your only friend—you 
have One above who will never forsake you. There, 
there—do not weep so’’— as Irma’s sobs shook her frame 
convulsively. Her own voice broke—tears choked her 
utterance. She could only press the trembling form of 
the girl closer to her loving breast, raise her streaming 
eyes to Him who had decreed this parting, and whisper, 
with quivering lip : ‘‘ Heaven send her heart comfort, 
and mine, too !” 





At this moment, as though in answer to her prayer, | 


the low, sweet notes of the organ were heard from the 
adjoining chapel. At first they fell softly, tremulously, 
upon the ear ; then, as they gained strength, sweet, clear 


voices joined in, one after the other, to swell the volume 


of sound and complete the glorious harmony. 

At the first sound Irma started, and partially raised 
her head as though to listen. Then she laid it again 
upon the tender bosom which had pillowed it so often, 
checked her sobs by degrees, and at last her face resem- 
bled something of its usual serenity. 

At the first pause in the music the Superior’s voice was 
heard. 

** Heaven did send us comfort. 
ice.” Then she whispered to Irma: ‘‘ Now, my child, 
you will be strong, will you not ?” 

“*T will try, dear Mother,” answered Irma, in a voice 
which she vainly strove to render steady. 

The Superior turned to Jeanne and said, solemnly : 

**T give her into your charge. 
you as you deal with her.” Then she pressed Irma to 
her heart in an embrace of infinite tenderness. ‘ My 
child,” said she, ‘‘ though separated from you, my love 
shall go with you, and my prayers follow you ever.” 


| 


It is the evening serv- | 


| the box and threw open the carriage-door. 


store for me.”” She turned to Jeanne. 
wraps are in the outer room.” 

Jeanne courtesied silently to the Superior, und passed 
quietly from the room. 

Irma moved toward the door, paused, hurried again to 
Mother Héloise, whom she clasped in a clinging em- 
brace; then, without another word or look, hastened 
from the room. 

As the Superior saw the form of the young girl disap- 
pear through the door, her features were convulsed with 
anguish for a moment. Then a wan smile crossed her 
face, and her pale lips whispered : 

**Thy will be done !” 


‘*Come, my 


Cuapter VIL. 

JEANNE waited quietly, while with a pale, tearless face 
Irma put on her hat, shawl and gloves. 

‘*Your clothing, mademoiselle ?” asked she, respect- 
fully. 

‘*My trunk is in the corridor near the outer door.” 

**Come, then, to the carriage which waits for us,” 

Irma did not trust herself to give a single glance 
around her at the dearly loved place, which she was 
leaving, in all probability, for ever. She drew her vail 
down over her face, and walked quickly along the corri- 
dor and passed through the doors of the only home she 
had ever known. 

Jeanne motioned to the driver of the carriage which 
was waiting at the door. He dismounted quickly from 
Jeanne stood 
aside until Irma had entered it and seated herself. Then 
she said to the man: 

‘You will find a black trunk just inside the door 
there. As it is not large, you can easily find room for 
it upon the box beside you.” 

In another moment her order had been obeyed, and 


the carriage was in motion. 


Without having been told so, Irma supposed they were 
to leave at once for Paris, and expected they would drive 
directly to the railway-station. When, therefore, after a 


| rapid drive of about fifteen minutes, they had reached 


May Heaven deal with | 


Each looked into the other's eyes with a long gaze | 


that expressed a world of love and sorrow, and, there 
was silence for an instant. 

It was broken by Jeanne. 

‘Tam waiting, mademoiselle,” said she. 

A shiver passed over the form of Irma at these words. 
She clung convulsively for an instant to the Superior, 
then said—and oh, with what an effort : ‘I am ready.” 
Then she whispered : ‘‘Give me your blessing, dear 
Mother,” and sank upon her knees at the Superior’s 
feet. 

Mother Héloise again raised her tearful eyes to Heaven, 
placed her tremulous hands upon the bowed head of the 
kneeling girl, and said, tenderly and solemnly : 

‘May He who numbers the hairs of our heads, and 
notices even the fall of a sparrow, have you in His holy 
keeping.” 

Then she raised Irma in her arms, and they were 
clasped in a long embrace. At last Irma slowly with- 


drew herself from the loving clasp of those dear arms, | 


kissed both the Superior’s white hands, and said, in a 
low voice : 
“‘ITam strengthened now to meet whatever may be in 


| 





the suburbs of the city, and the carriage had stopped in 
front of a shabby-looking house standing in the midst of 
a neglected garden, she was greatly surprised. 

After a hasty, startled glance at the closed windows of 
the desolate-looking house, she turned to Jeanne. 

‘“Why are we coming here? Do we not leave for 
Paris to-night ?” 

‘Not until to-morrow, mademoiselle,’’ said Jeanne, 
respectfully. ‘‘I have some arrangements to complete 
in the morning. Please alight,” continued she, seeing 
the hesitation of Irma, ‘I will endeavor to make you 
humble home for the short time 
which you will remain in it.” 

She had dismounted from the carriage as soon as it 
stopped, and now held the door open for Irma. 

The young girl watched the coachman carry her trunk 
along the narrow, graveled path leading from the gate 
to the house. He paused at the door with his burden, 
Atlas-like, upon his shoulders, and glanced expectantly 
toward Jeanne, as though awaiting further orders. 

‘‘T have the key of the house in my pocket. Let us 
hurry, that the coachman may relieve himself of his 
load,” said Jeanne. 

“Tf we do not start for Paris until to-morrow, why did 
you remove me from the convent until then ?” 

‘*T will explain all satisfactorily to mademoiselle, if she 
will do me the honor to enter my house.”’ 

There was not a shade of impatience in Jeanne’s tone, 


comfortable in my 
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yet Irma felt almost as though she had received a com- 
mand. Her cheek flushed, and she said, haughtily: 

‘*T will hear your explanation, as you have desired me, 
but shall probably decide to return to the convent for 
the night.” 


She stepped to the ground without availing herself of 





in his hand, which he pocketed with satisfaction ; then, 
mounting to his seat, gathered up his reins and was soon 
out of sight. 

Irma watched him, her heart sinking unaccountably as 
she did so. 


The sun was now set, and the wind, which had risen 


REGINA.— FROM A PAINTING BY REGINALD VAUTIER. 


Jeanne’s offered assistance, and passed with a proud step 
up the graveled path. 
Jeanne followed her, and when she reached the door 
quickly unlocked it with the key which she had ready. 
“Put the trunk inside the door,” said she to the 
coachman 


When he had obeyed her, Jeanne put a piece of money 


| within the last few moments, sighed and moaned around 
| the lonely house with a melancholy sound. 

“This way, mademoiselle,” said Jeanne to the young 
girl, who stood like one in a dream upon the low wooden 
doorstep. Irma started, sighed, looked at Jeanne as 
though about to speak, then passed silently into the 
dark, narrow hallway. 
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‘* We will have lights in a moment,” said Jeanne, as 
she paused to close the door. 

Irma afterward remembered that her hostess locked | 
it, withdrew the key and placed it in her pocket. It was 
with difficulty the girl made her way up the steep, nar- 
row staircase, and into a room at its head. She dimly 
go to a table in the middle of the room: 
and feel about upon its surface. 

‘“*Ah, now we are all right,” said Jeanne, striking a 
match. The next moment she had lighted a lamp which | 
stood in the centre of the table. By its light Irma saw 
that they were in a small room whose furniture was of | 
the plainest description. Not feeling the least interest in 
her surroundings, she turned to Jeanne, after a single | 
glance around the plain room. 

**Now, I will hear why you have brought me to this 
place ?” she said. 

‘Presently, mademoiselle.” 

Jeanne had quickly removed her 
cloak, and now approached Irma to assist her. 

‘Allow me to take your things,” 
touched Irma’s bonnet-strings, as though to untie them. 
- replied 
Irma, shrinking unconsciously at the touch of Jeanne’s 
fingers. 

**As you like. Now I will prepare our supper, for I 
have no doubt you are hungry ?” 


saw her guide 


own bonnet and 
said she, and she 


‘Thank you, I do not need your assistance, 


I wish nothing,” said Irma, ‘‘ save to know why I am 
exposed to the indignity of spending a night in the house 
of a servant ?” 

‘You are mistaken, 
reply. ‘*ITam no servant.” 

You told me you were once my nurse !” 

True ; I was your nurse, but I might also have been 


mademoiselle,” was the abrupt 


your mother.” 

Irma sprang to her feet, her eves flashing haughtily, 
her figure quivering with outraged pride. 

** How dare you ?” gasped she. ‘* What do you mean ?” 

“IT mean that if not your mother, I have, at least, a 
near claim upon you. Mademoiselle, I am your aunt.” 


Cuartrer VIII. 


Inma felt as though she had suddenly been struck. 
The blood rushed to her head, causing it to swim so 
violently that she could scarcely see or retain her foot- 
ing; then, by degrees, the mist cleared away, and she 
found voice to Say : 

“Tt is false! You are deceiving me!” 

** How can you prove that ?” asked Jeanne, quietly, in 
no degree disturbed by the furious indignation of the 


young girl. 

‘IT cannot prove it, as you know, but I am satisfied | 
that you are not telling the truth. At the convent you 
said my aunt was rich, noble, and resided in Paris.” 

**T told you that because I wished to spare your pride. 
I would have wounded it sorely, had I claimed you as my 
niece in the presence of the Superior.” 

** Mother Héloise !” said Irma, with a sudden ery of 
agony, ‘‘oh, why did you allow me to leave you! I dis- 
trusted this woman from the first—felt that she would 


bring misfortune upon me !” 
' 


‘** Misfortune !” 
vour gratitude for all I have done for you! I have al- 


said Jeanne, scornfully. ‘‘So this is 


lowed you to remain at the convent all these years, receiv- 
ing the education of a lady, when I might have had your 
assistance here at home.” 

‘Home !” Irma looked around in despair. The walls | 
were bare and not too clean ; the windows were curtained | 


with cheap, flowered muslin ; the carpet, threadbare in 
places ; the furniture, scanty and of the most ordinary 
description. There was not a book or paper to be seen ; 
not a picture or ornament of any kind to brighten the 
monotony of the place. 

It could not, it must not be. Her heart sank still lower 
as she looked into the face of Jeanne. It was composed, 
almost smiling. In it there was not one trace of pity for 
the helpless girl upon whom her words had brought 
such despair. 

‘*No, no,” Irma’s pale lips murmured almost uncon- 
sciously ; ‘‘it is not true. You are not—could never be 
a lady. No tie of blood binds me to you.” 

‘*So you refuse to acknowledge me as your aunt ?” 

“* Utterly,” answered the girl. ‘‘ You area cold, hard 
woman—wicked, for all I know. Even if you were my 
aunt, I would not live with you ; but I am confident that 


| not one drop of your base blood runs in my veins.” 


Irma raised her beautiful head proudly, and looked at 
Jeanne unflinchingly. Her heart was beating tumultu- 
ously, but as yet she had no thought of fear. 

**T shall remember your words,” replied Jeanne, after 
‘* Perhaps I shall recall them to you some time 
in the future. So you do not intend to live with me ?” 

“ie.” 

‘*May I ask, then, what you purpose doing ?” 

**T shall return to the convent. Thank God, that will 
always be open to me.”’ 

She clasped her slender white hands together, and for 
a moment her lip quivered. But she was determined not 
to give way to her feelings in the presence of Jeanne. 
With a firm hand she retied her hat-strings, and, without 
even a look at Jeanne, took a step toward the door. 

‘* Where are you going ?” asked Jeanne, quickly step- 
ping between Irma and the door, 

‘** To the home from which you took me, an hour ago.” 

**Foolish girl; you are mad! Do you think I shall 
allow you to do such a thing ?” 

‘‘Allow me? I did not ask your permission,” and 
Irma turned upon her with the air of an outraged queen. 

‘Think of me what you will, insult me as much as 
you please ; but you are in mv house, and under my 


& pause. 


| control,” said Jeanne, coldly. 


“Under your control !” repeated Irma, growing pale 
in spite of her proud courage. ‘‘ What do you mean ?”’ 

‘*That I shall not permit you to leave my house at 
night, and in the rain. Do you not hear it ?” and she 
pointed toward the windows. 

In the pause succeeding Jeanne’s question Irma did 
hear the rain, which was beating against the windows 
and falling upon the roof overhead with a regular, mo- 
notonous sound. Would she be able to find her way 
back to the convent in the darkness and the storm ? She 
had some money in her purse (provided by the thought- 
ful care of the Superior), but she might wander far before 
she could find a carriage. And if she did find one, could 
she trust herself to the mercies of a strange driver ? Irma 
had been so tenderly cared for, so surrounded and _pro- 
tected by watchful love in the convent, that in many re- 
spects she was a mere child ; and now she shrank in real 
fear from the thought of the perils she might encounter 
if she returned to the convent alone at this hour. . But 
oh! the rapture, the unspeakable relief of being there 
once more! To be folded in the arms of her adored 
friend, Mother Héloise! This thought decided Irma. 
She turned to Jeanne. 

‘The rain will not hurt me, and Iam not afraid of the 
darkness. I shall walk until I meet a carriage.” 

“TIT do not think you quite understood me,” replied 
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Jeanne, in a cold, hard voice. 
mit you to go.” 

‘Would you try to detain me here against my will ?” 
asked Irma, haughtily. 

‘Most assuredly.” 

‘*But I will not stay !” 

‘You will change your mind. I am mistress of my 
own house, and of your actions, hard as it may be for 
you to realize it. Anticipating a scene of this kind, I 
have locked the doors.” 

‘* A prisoner !” 

This was far worse than Irma had feared. The strength 
seemed suddenly to desert her limbs. She sank upon the 
nearest chair, and for a moment could not force her trem- 
bling lips to utter a sound. 

**T have conquered her now,” thought Jeanne, as she 
saw the deathly pallor of Irma, and the frightened look 
in her eyes. 

She turned away to a cupboard, from which she took 
a cloth, plates, knives and forks. She busied herself in 
arranging them upon the table, after which she produced 
from the same cupboard some cold meat, bread, butter, 
and a pot of jam. She added to this a bottle of wine and 
a couple of glasses, then said briefly to Irma: 

‘*Supper is ready.” 

‘*T do not care to eat,’’ came in almost a whisper from 
[rma’s pale lips. 

‘* As you like,” and Jeanne seated herself at the table 
and did ample justice to the frugal repast. 

Irma did not oxce turn her head or change her posi- 
tion while Jeanne was eating. She sat as motionless as a 
statue, her pale lips parted, and a look of mingled fear 
and agony in her eyes. She seemed to take no note of 
time, or even to be conscious of her surroundings. 

When Jeanne had satisfied her appetite, she turned in 
her chair and contemplated Irma with curiosity for a 
moment. Then she arose, put the remnants of tho meal 
in the cupboard, set aside the plate, knife, fork and glass 
she had used, and replaced te cloth in the drawer from 
which she had taken it. 

This done, again she looked at Irma, but still there 
was no change in her position. Then she stepped across 
the room and touched the young girl lightly upon the 
shoulder. 

The instant she did so Irma started, and hanghtily 
withdrew herself from the contact of Jeanne’s fingers. 

‘‘T thought you were sleeping,” said Jeanne, in a care- 
less tone of voice. 

Irma did not reply, and her hostess continued : 

‘‘T suppose you are tired. At all events, I will show 
you into the room where you will sleep. By morning 
you will probably see that you have acted foolishly, as 
well as ungratefully, toward me.” 

She took a candlestick from the high, narrow wooden 
mantel, lighted the piece of candle in it, and carried it 
into a room which opened out of the one in which they 
were, 

‘This is your room,” said she to Irma. ‘* You can 
sleep soundly, without fear of being disturbed.” 

Irma hesitated a moment, then arose and went to the 
door of the room which had been designated as her own. 
It was a plainly furnished apartment, but the bed looked 
comfortable enough. Here, at least, she would have the 
advantage of being alone. 

She entered it without a word, 

** As you do not feel sociably inclined, I will not stay 
to talk with you. Good-night.” 

And Jeanne returned to the other room. 

Irma saw her departure with a feeling of inexpressible 


**T said I could not per- 





relief. She drew a long, quivering breath, hurried to the 
door, which, fortunately, had a bolt, and secured it with 
a trembling hand. 


CuarpTer IX, 

Tue tears which she would not shed in the presence of 
Jeanne fell in a sudden torrent when she found herself 
alone. At first they were bitter, scalding drops, unlike 
any that had ever fallen from her eyes. 

They expressed, in a degree, her wounded pride, her 
anger, her humiliation at the situation in which she 
found herself so suddenly; but the anguish of her heart 
was so terrible that this fiery rain brought no relief. 
Though she had so unhesitatingly repudiated the rela- 
tionship of Jeanne, the horrible thought came over her 
repeatedly that it was possible her words might be true. . 
Her heart sank like lead at the mere idea. Death would 
be far preferable to a life passed in the companionship of 
such a woman. But if it were so—if Jeanne’s words were 
true—then adieu to all the bright dreams which she had 
so fondly cherished. 

Tn fancy, she had found that rank and wealth were her 
birthright, and had seen herself in her ancestral home, 
the centre of a loved and loving family circle. 

Was this fair vision to be shattered ?—was she not to 
find herself of ancient and honorable lineage, the fit mate 
for--— She paused suddenly, then clasping her hands 
together in distress, said: ‘‘Oh, Philippe !” in a tone of 
agony. 

She started as the name escaped her lips, and, with the 
warm color mantling her face, looked around as though 
she feared she might have been overheard. Her bosom 
heaved, and suddenly her eyes were filled with softer 
tears. She forgot the horrible present for a moment, 
as there came before her mental vision a tall, manly 
figure and a noble face, with brilliant dark eyes that 
looked tenderly into her own. For a moment only—then 
she recalled her situation, with a shudder of horror. The. 
contrast between what might have been and what was, 
was so great, that, with a heart-breaking sob, she threw 
herself upon her knees beside the bed and wept as though 
she would exhaust the fountain of her tears. 

It was a long, long while before she was calm enough 
even to pray, and when, at length, she could force her 
thoughts into prayer, it was an agonized petition that went 
up from her sore heart. It*must have been heard, for 
presently there stole over her young face a quieter look 
than it had worn since her entrance into the house, and 
she whispered to herself : 

‘This bitter cup may yet pass from me; if not, it is 
God who sends it.” 5 

Her spent candle, which had been flickering fitfully 
for some moments, now went out entirely, leaving her 
in utter darkness, 

She groped about with outstretched hands until she 
found a chair near the window, and into this she sunk 
wearily. 

The steady pattering of the rain, and the occasional 
chirp of some bird stirring drowsily in its nest under 
the eaves, were the only sounds she could hear. After a 
while the air, which had become still and close, became 
fresher, and at length a soft, gentle breeze blew in the 
open window, cooling her burning eyeballs and aching 
head. 

She crossed her arms upon the window - sill, then, 
bending forward, rested her weary head upon them. It 
was in this position that ‘‘tired Nature’s sweet restorer ” 
came to her relief, and for a time she was unconscious of 
her misery. 
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When she awoke, after some hours, she did not at first 
know where she was or what had happened to her. She 
was conscious only of a feeling of discomfort, which in- 
creased when she tried to change her position. Her limbs 
were stiff and wearied from the damp night air, which 
had been blowing in upon her through the open window; 
and the heavy sleep of exhaustion into which she had 
fallen seemed to have blotted out all consciousness of her 
surroundings, as well as remembrance of the events of 
the preceding evening. 

““Where am I? Why am I not undressed ?” thought 
she, in bewilderment, as she rose to her feet and stretched 
her stiffened limbs. 

It was still too dark for her to distinguish a single ob- 
ject, so she took a step or two with outstretched hands. 
Believing herself in her own room at the convent, she 
expected to touch some familiar object of furniture ; but 
she was soon rudely undeceived. Her hand came sud- 
denly in contact with the bolt upon the door. 





| 


As the cold metal touched her fingers she recollected, 


in an instant, where she was, and her heart sank heavily 
in her bosom. 

“‘Oh, Heaven, I had forgotten! I thought myself in 
the convent !” and a cry of anguish escaped her lips. ‘I 
am in the house of that woman—in her power !” 

But, 


** Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” 


and after a few moments her courage returned. 

gut I will escape her,” thought she. ‘‘ Surely she 
will not attempt to detain me here by force in broad 
daylight. And if she should, I will manage to send 
word to the convent by some means.” 

For a long while she walked back and forth across the 
narrow limits of the room. After a time the blood cir- 
culated more freely in her veins, warmth returned to her 
chilled hands and feet, and the elasticity of her limbs 
was insensibly restored. 

The dawn was near. The gray light which precedes 
it had spread itself over the dark face of the sky, and 


presently faint streaks of pearl and rose were perceptible | ,nich stood beside her untouched breakfast upon the 


in the eastern horizon. As these harbingers of the ap- 
proaching day caught the eye of Irma, she exclaimed, 
fervently: 

**Thank God, the night is over !” 

Again she seated herself at the window, turned her face 
toward the east, and while she waited patiently for the 
rising of the sun, wondered, with a throbbing heart, what 
the new day had in store for her. ‘ 

Cuarrer X. 

Severat hours had elapsed when she heard a footstep 
outside her door, then a knock upon it. She arose at 
once, and withdrew the bolt with which she had secured 
the door the night before. As she had expected, she 
found herself face to face with Jeanne. 

‘*Good - morning,” said she, entering the room with- 
out ceremony. ‘‘Come with me, please ; your breakfast 
is ready.” 

‘Thank you, but Iam not hungry,” said Irma. 

‘*Not hungry !” echoed Jeanne, as though in amaze- 
ment ; then, as her eye fell upon the bed, she exclaimed : 
**And your bed is untouched! Well, as you have not 
slept, you have had ample time for reflection, and have 
probably come to your senses.” 

“I hare reflected, but my mind is unchanged,” said 
Irma, quietly. 

As she spoke she gathered up her hat, shawl and 
gloves, and passed through the door into the adjoining 








| Irma, speaking with difficulty. 


room, where, as Jeanne had informed her, breakfast was 
smoking upon the table. 

‘*Take a cup of coffee ; we will talk afterward,’’ said 
Jeanne, who had followed Irma closely. 

She went to the table and busied herself in preparing 
a cup of that beverage. The odor was appetizing and 
Irma was faint and weary, but she resolutely refused to 
take anything, greatly to the annoyance of her hostess. 

‘*So you disdain to tonch my food, do you? Perhaps 
you will still deny my relationship to you ?” 

“Yes,” replied Irma; ‘‘every feeling of my heart, 
every instinct of my nature, tells me that you are not 
even remotely connected with me—and warn me, more- 
over, that you are my enemy.” 

“Your enemy! If you think this, why not seek to 
make me your friend? Yesterday you were lavish 
enough of your tender caresses upon the Superior. 
Why not try their effect upon me ?” 

*“Upon you ?” Irma turned her proud eyes upon 
Jeanne. In them and in her tone was intense scorn. 
The next instant her face softened, and she said: ‘IT 
love her! Would sacrifice my dearest wish to please 
her.” 

Jeanne laughed, sneeringly. 

‘* Apparently you would. 
hands.” 

** Yes,’’ said Irma; ‘‘I can be led by those I love and 
trust—am, as you say, like wax in their hands — but I 
become hard as steel when brought into an atmosphere 
of deceit and crime.” 

*“Do you dare accuse me of crime ?’’ asked Jeanne, 
angrily, a dull red color creeping into her cheek. 

Yes,” answered Irma, unhesitatingly. ‘“‘It was a 
crime to deceive me by your misrepresentations. You 
said you were the agent of my aunt, and were directed 
by her to take me to her house in Paris. You knew I 
would have refused to go with you, had you mentioned 
the relationship you now claim. I would have remained 
at the convent, to which it is my intention to return.” 

As Irma paused, her eye fell upon a glass of water 


You were like wax in her 


table. Being exceedingly thirsty, she raised the glass to 
her lips and drank its contents eagerly. A singular smile 
crossed Jeanne’s face as she did so, but it was unnoticed 
by Irma. 

‘So it is still your wish to return to the convent. Well 
—we must induce you to change your mind.” 

“In what way ?” asked Irma, quickly, struck by some- 
thing peculiar in Jeanne’s manner and tone. 

‘* By providing you with a husband,” was the reply. 

‘A husband !” 

As Irma repeated these words her voice died away to a 
hollow whisper, and every vestige of color fled from her 
face, leaving it of a marble-like pallor. 

Jeanne looked at her curiously and smilingly.” 

**Does the idea of becoming a wife inspire you with 
such terror ?” asked she, 

“But I do not wish—do not intend to marry,” said 
With her eyes fastened 
upon her companion’s face, she continued: ‘‘I cannot 
accept a husband of your choice.” 

She paused, as though for Jeanne’s reply; but none 
came, 

*“Why do you not answer me ?” asked she, ‘* And why 
do you smile so strangely ?” 

As Irma uttered these words in a low, terrified tone, 
she put her hand to her head as though in pain, and 
swayed slightly upon her feet. Jeanne watched her 
closely, but made no reply to her words, 





Xt 


IRMA, 


To Irma there was something appalling in her com- | with satisfaction. ‘‘ You should have tried softer methods 
panion’s silence. at first ; it is too late now.” 
She looked imploringly at her, and said: **Too late ?—Too l:te ?” 


A SABINE PROTECTING HIS SISTER.— FROM THE GROUP BY JOSEPH UPHUES, 


“Tell me you were jesting—that you did not mean Irma repeated these words mechanically, gazing at 
what you said !” Jeanne in horror; then, as though the strength had 
“Ah, you condescend to plead at last,” said Jeanne, | suddenly deserted: her limbs, she sank into the nearest 
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chair. A look of perplexity came over her face. She 
passel her hand across her brow once or twice, then 
said : 

**I do not know what has come over me, but I feel 
very strangely."’ She looked at Jeanne in perplexity for 
an instant. ‘* What—what did you say to me just now ?” 
asked she, in a faint voice. 

Jeanne noted the suddenly whitened face and heavy 
eves of Irma, then said, carelessly: 

‘You are faint from want of sleep and food. Rest 
here until I return,” and she quietly left the room. 

‘* Did she say a husband for me ?” said Irma, in horror, 
springing suddenly to her feet. ‘* What can she mean ? 
I must escape from her, for I feel as though I were los- 
ing my senses.”” Trembling violently in every limb, she 
hurriedly ran to the door through which Jeanne had 
just passed, but found, to her consternation, that it was 
locked. ‘*She means to imprison me here,” gasped she, 
with white lips. ‘* What shall I do?” Again a strange 
sensation of faintness and dizziness came over her. Her 
limbs tottered, her sight became indistinct, and she felt 
as though an irresistible power were weighing down her 
eyelids. ‘‘I—I must get away, for I am going to be ill.” 

She made a desperate effort to conquer the strange 
sensations that pervaded her entire frame, and after a 
while succeeded. She rushed to the nearest window and 
tried to raise it, but without success. She flew to the 
other, but with the same result. In vain she searched 
for the fastenings. She the windows in their 
cases until her strength was wellnigh exhausted, but 
without avail. 

‘“*The other room —the window in that was open,” 
thought she ; but when she attempted to open the door 
that led into it, she found that it was locked and the 
key withdrawn. ‘‘ What shall I do ?” gasped she, aloud. 
“This woman is wicked enough for anything. 
get away. I would leap from the window if I could only 
raise it.” 

She looked around her for a moment, then, seizing a 
heavy china inkstand which stood upon the mantel, 
raised it, and struck the window violently. As the shat- 
tered glass flew in all directions the door was opened 
hastily, and Jeanne entered, accompanied by a rather 
handsome, but coarse - looki: and showily dressed, 
young man. 


shook 


ig 


( To be continued. 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 
Wuitst the property of certain oils and animal fats to 
become converted into a saponaceous mass by treatment 
with the lye of wood-ashes was known in the first cen- 





device appear to have developed into anything approach- 


| ing the modern form of candle, wax being then used as 


the combustible matter in the finer kinds, and tallow or 
other solid animal fat in the coarser descriptions. 


THE 


VOICE OF THE AUTUMN. 


By AsTLey H. BALDWIN. 


Tue dews of the eve in the gloaming are falling, 
The leaves of the Autumn are withered and sere, 

And Nature’s still voice to her children is calling, 
A lesson to learn from the death of the year. 


All mute the bird minstrels, all faded the flowers, 
And shrouded in mist is the once sunny lane; 
No longer the rose doth illumine the bowers 
Where lately she reigned an imperial queen. 
Ob, sad is the season, and solemn the warning 
That we, like the flowers, must speedily die! 
Let us ponder the lesson, not foolishly scorning 
The light thus vouchsafed to our souls from on high. 


For God through His works to all mortals is saying: 
“‘Take heed, for ye also must fade and decay; 
Now, now is the time, be no longer delaying, 
But ever remember to watch and to pray!” 


CHARLES LAMB AND COLERIDGE. 


Tue first letter to be found in the collection of Lamb's 


| correspondence is addressed to Coleridge, and bears the 


I must 





| 


| and his acquaintances were few. 


date of May 27th, 1796. At that time Lamb would he 
twenty-one years of age. His attachment to Coleridge 
was one of the deepest and most intimate experiences of 
his life. For seven years they were schoolfellows to- 
gether at Christ’s ‘Hospital, and the friendship which 
there began was destined to endure, with scarcely a 
break, for upward of half a century. ‘It is a rare for- 
tune,” says Carlyle, ‘‘ that gives to the man the friend; 
of the boy.” ‘‘ Coleridge,” jwrites Lamb, ‘‘you know 
not my supreme happiness at having one on earth 
(though counties separate us) whom I can call a friend. 
Remember you those tender lines of Logan’s )— 


“*Our broken friendships we deplore, 
And loves of youth that are no more; 
No after friendships e’er can raise 
Th’ endearments of our early days, 
And ne’er the heart such fondness provo 
As when we first begin to love.’” 


Lamb was of a shy and nervous temperament, and 
during the early days of struggle and of trial his friends 
Hence all the sharper 


| and the keener were the pleasure and the satisfaction 


tury in an incomplete way, as evidenced by the writings | 


of Pliny, no authentic information is extant leading to 
the belief that anything of the nature of true soap was 
known at any much earlier period ; the materials re- 
ferred to by the Old Testament writers as dorith, and 


translated ‘‘ soap” (or, in early editions, ‘‘sope’’), ap- | 


pearing to have been simply alkaline matter, without any 
oil or fatty ingredient combined therewith. On the 
other hand, the manufacture of candles—i.e., a wick sur- 
rounded by a solid, fusible matter capable of combustion 
under such circumstances, like oil in a lamp—does not 
appear to have been practiced among the ancients, lamps 
burning fluid oil being their usual source of artificial 
illumination ; probably torches, or thick wicks impreg- 
nated with oil, pitch, etc., and sufficiently stiff tu be 
handled, were the earliest form of candle. Not until 
the fourth century of our era, however, does this crude 


| alone.” 


that he derived from his correspondence with Coleridge. 
** Thank you for your frequent letters,” he writes. ‘ You 
are the only correspondent, and, I might add, the only 
friend, I have in the world. I go nowhere, and have no 
acquaintance. Slow of speech and reserved of manners, 
no one seeks or cares for my society ; and I am left 
There were, however, other reasons for the soli- 


| tary life that he led, besides his shyness and his reverie, 


and these are fully revealed and laid bare in his corre- 
spondence. The taint of madness, derived from his 
father’s side, affected Lamb as well as the other mem- 
bers of his family. In the opening letter of this collec- 
tion, he writes to his old friend and schoolfellow: ‘‘ My 
life has been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks 
that finished last year and began this, your very humble 
servant spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton. 
I am got somewhat rational now, and don’t bite any one. 
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But mad I was. Coleridge,” he continues, in the course 
of the same letter, ‘‘it may convince you of my regards 
for you when I tell you my head ran on you in my mad- 
ness, as much almost as on another person, who I am 
inclined to think was the more immediate cause of my 
temporary frenzy.” Who, then, it will very naturally 
be asked, was the other person to whom reference is 
here so pathetically made ? It was, there is every reason 
to believe, ‘‘the fair-haired maid” from Hertfordshire, 
Lamb’s first and only love. Whether the course of his 
love ran smoothly or not is matter of surmise and con- 
jecture. All that we know is that his affection for Alice 
W n was the fancy of the day and of the hour, whilst 
his devotion to his sister Mary was the master passion of 
his life. It was in one of the lucid intervals that he en- 
joyed, even in his prison-house at Hoxton, that he com- 
posed the touching lines to his sister : 





“If from my lips some angry accents fell, 
Peevish complaint or harsh reproof unkind, 
‘Twas but the error of a sickly mind 
And troubled thoughts, clouding the purer well 
And waters clear of reason; and for me, 

Let this my verse the poor atonement be— 

My verse, which thou to praise wert e’er inclined 
Too highly, and with a partial eye to see 

No blemish, Thou to me didst ever show 
Kindest affection; and wouldst ofttimes lend 

An ear to the desponding, love-sick lay, 
Weeping my sorrows with me, who repay 

But ill the mighty debt of love I owe, 

Mary, to thee, my sister and my friend.” 


Lamb’s madness was of brief duration, and he was | 


wont at times to look back upon it almost with feelings 
of regret. ‘‘ At some future time,” he writes once more 
to Coleridge, ‘‘I will amuse you with an account, as full 
as my memory will permit, of the strange turn my frenzy 
took. Ilook back upon it at times with a gloomy kind 
of envy; for, while it lasted, I had many, many hours of 
pure happiness. Dream not, Coleridge, of having tasted 
all the grandeur and wildness of fancy till you have been 
mad! All now seems to be vapid, comparatively so.” 

But whilst Lamb’s frenzy was of short duration, and 
of an exceptionally mild description, very different was 
the fate of his sister. 

How bravely Lamb bore the many troubles and trials 
by which he was afflicted is written on every page of his 
cvrrespondence, in characters that cannot be mistaken. 
From the fatal Thursday of September, 1796, to the'day 
of his death, his devotion never failed, and his courage 
never flagged. The nature of the calamity that befell 
his household is told by Lamb himself in one of the 
letters to Coleridge. ‘‘I will only give you the outlines,” 
he writes. ‘My poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of in- 
sanity, has been the death of her own mother. I was at 
hand only time enough to snatch the knife out of her 
grasp. She is at present in a madhouse, from whence I 
fear she must be moved to an hospital. God has pre- 
served to me my senses: I eat and drink and sleep, and 
have my judgment, I believe very sound. Write as re- 
ligious a letter as possible,” he continues, ‘‘ but no men- 
tion of what is gone and done with. With me ‘the 
former things are passed away,’ and I have something 
more to do than to feel.” 

Such was the terrible plight in which Lamb found 
himself as he stood on the threshold of manhood. The 
whole weight of the family was cast upon him, and right 
well was the burden borne. By constant and unfailing 
industry he succeeded in earning a livelihood that was at 
least sufficient to keep body and soul together, in himself 





and in those who were dependent upon him. The little 
journal of his ‘foolish passion,” which he had a long 
time kept, was committed to the flames, and henceforth 
he made it the main business of his life to cherish and to 
foster ‘‘the dear domestic ties” and ‘‘the charities of 
home.” Mary ever held the first place in his thoughts 
and his affections. ‘‘I am a fool,” he writes, ‘‘ bereft of 
her co-operation. I dare not think lest I should think 
wrong, so used am I to look up to her in the least and 
the biggest perplexity. To say all that I know of her 
would be more than I think anybody could believe, or 
even understand ; and when I hope to have her well 
again with me, it wonld be sinning against her feelings 
to go about to praise her, for I can conceal nothing that 
Ido from her. She is older and wiser and better than I, 
and all my wretched imperfections I cover to myself by 
resolutely thinking of her goodness. She would share 
life and death, heaven and hell, with me.” Next to Mary, 
Coleridge continued to hold the highest place in Lamb’s 
esteem. ‘‘I am living in a continuous feast,” he writes to 
his friend Manning, in March, 1800. ‘‘ Coleridge has been 
with me now for nigh three weeks, and the more I see of 
him in the quotidian undress and relaxation of his mind, 
the more cause I see to love him, and believe him a very 
good man, and all those foolish impressions to the con- 
trary fly off like morning slumbers. 
kind and friendly to me. 
do something. 


He is uncommonly 
He ferrets me day and night to 
He tends me amidst all his own worrying ~ 
and heart-oppressing occupations, as a gardener tends 
his young tulip.”” Coleridge was the sugeester and in- 
spirer of high and lofty thoughts in the winds of the 
men of his own generation, and, like many of his con- 
temporaries, Lamb was charmed and captivated by the 
genius and the eloquence of ‘‘ the inspired charity boy.” 
‘In my acquaintance with you in London,” h2 writes, 
‘‘vour conversations won me to the better cause, and 
rescued me from the polluting spirit of the world.” But, 
admirable as Coleridge’s preaching was, his practice was 
not found by Lamb, any more than it was found by other 
people, to be equally nnexceptionable. Gratitude for 
friendship bestowed, and for favors received, might pos- 
sibly be always felt by Coleridge ; but if it was felt, it 
was by no means always, or even frequently, expressed. 
**Do what you will, Coleridge,” wrote his wounded and 
offended friend ; ‘‘you may hurt and vex me by your 
silence, but you cannot estrange my heart from you all. 
I cannot scatter friendships like chuck-farthings, nor let 
them drop from mine hand like hour-glass sand. I have 
but two or three people in the world to whom I am more 
than indifferent, and I can’t afford to whistle them off to 
the winds.” 





VEGETABLE tallow, which is obtained from a tree of the 
genus Hopea, growing in the south of Borneo, has been 
recently studied by Mr. Fielding, and found to keep 
solid at a temperature of 18.5° Centigrade, and melt at 
44.4° Centigrade. It dissolves in cold ether, and in 
hot acetone, alcohol and turpentine. It is obtained from 
the fruits of the trees by germinating thom in a humid 
place, and then drying them in the sun and boiling out 
the grease. The tallow thus made in Java and Sumatra 
is now used for greasing machines, and in the manu- 
facture of candles. It also yields glycerine and soap. 


How Many a man, by throwing himself to the ground 
in despair, crushes and destroys for ever a thousand 
flowers of hope that were ready to spring up and gladden 
all his pathway: 
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BEGRET.— FROM A PAINTING BY GUSTAVE JAQUET. 
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‘A WOMAN’S FIGURE WAS LYING UPON THE STONES, CLOSE TO THE WHEELS OF THE CAB.” 
° 


MISS M 


AXWELL. 


By MARY Kyte DALIAs. 


‘Siow and sure ought to be any gent’s motto on such 
a night as this,” said my driver, as he held the cab- 
door open for me to enter. 


. °.9 ° | 
We were on the best of terms with each other, which | 


is not always the case with Jehu and the man who has 
kept him waiting an hour or so in a storm; but T had 
comforted him with flagons, and treated him to cigars, 
and offered him a liberal something for himself, which 
had mollified him wonderfully, and he had become con- 
descending. 

“‘Take your time,’ I said, and the 
we drove away at a snail’s pace 


| 
It was a storm calculated to make a man feel grate- 


ful that he was under shelter. The wind blew straight 
from the northeast, and the rain, dashed slantwise against 
the window-panes, froze as it fell. 
The driver’s waterproof cloak and hat crackled under 
a sheet of ice ; my umbrella, which T had only held open 
Vol. XXVI., No. 5—38. 


door banged, and | 


| between the doorsteps and the carriage, was so stiff that 
I could scarcely close it, while the pavements were like 
| skating-ponds. 

However, I was very comfortable, and I leaned back 
| against my eushions, thinking of the ball T had just left, 
| and my last partner, sndden 
stoppage of my vehicle, and a volley of oaths from the 
driver, made me aware that something unusual had hap- 
The 
| rain beat upon my face, as I did so, like a shower of 
needles ; but [saw by the light of an electric lamp that 
| we were near the railing of one of those tiny triangles of 
| grass and flowers that ornament Park Avenue, and that a 
| woman’s figure was lying upon the stones, close to the 
| wheels of the cab. 
| ‘What is the matter ?” I asked. 
| A woman, sir,” said the driver. 
| saw her when T did. 


when sudd nly 1 crv, the 


pened, and T dropped the sash to see what it was. 


‘Lucky enough I 
T haven’t run over her yet, but 
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I shall, I expect. These horses stand pretty well, but 
they won’t stand for ever.” 

Before he had finished I had opened the door and 
lifted the woman from the stones into the cab. I was a 
large man, who had had plenty of athletic exercise, and 
he was a small woman, or I should not have done it in 
time. 

In two minutes we were on our way, and I held in my 
arms a dripping figure, that soon began to stir, and 
shortly gave a little moan. 

** Where am I ? 
said, the next instant, and I answered : 

**You had fallen in the street. You are in a cab, and 
I am a gentleman, madam.” 

“Thank you,” she said 
sit up now, please.” 

[ assisted her to the seat beside me, 

‘*T will take you to the hotel to which I am going. 
You will be cared for there. Are you hurt ?” 

‘I am bruised and somewhat giddy,” she answered. 
**T had just arrived at the Grand Central Depot, and I 
thought I could walk home ; 
that I could not keep my feet.” 

As she spoke she uttered a little moan and swooned 
again. And so it came to pass that I arrived at my hotel 
covered with blood, and wearing so much the aspect of a 
murderer, that I was glad of the driver’s testimony as to 
how I had come by the burden I bore in my arms. 

Naturally there was much excitement. A doctor who 
happened to be in the dining-room offered his services. 
The housekeeper appeared with towels and water, and a 
crowd of supper-takers gathered about us. 

Now, for the first time, I beheld the face I had held 
against my shoulder in the darkness. It was that of a 
young brunette. The dress betokened refined habits ; 
but the face, pallid as death, smeared with blood and 
covered with mud, was as much disfigured as it could 
have been by a hideous mask. 

Finally, at the doctor's advice, the senseless woman 
was borne to a private room, and I feed a chambermaid 
to attend to her. I was glad to hear from the doctor, a 
little afterward, that the young girl was not seriously 
injured ; but I was only interested in her as a lady to 
whom I had been fortunate enough to be of service, per- 
haps to save from death, and when, in the 
found that she had gone home, leaving me a pretty note 
of thanks, signed only with the initials ‘*E. M.,” I was 
not disappointed. Later, however, I found in my pock { 
a little case which the driver had handed to m 
belonged to the lady, and which I had quite 
and as it was my duty to return it to its owner, I 
amined it cazefully, in order that I might, if possible, « 
cover her address. 

It was a small case of Oriental manufacture, around 
which lingered a curious perfume that I did not know. 
Within were some letters addressed to Miss Emily Max- 
well, No. — —— 


*T remember falling. I can 


and spoke again : 


morning, I 


», Saving it 
forgotten ; 
exX- 
li 


Street, and a bracelet compose. of 


tiny links of gold chain, in the clasp of which was set a 


splendid opal. 

The name on the letters had the initials which were 
signed to the little note I had received. I found No, — 
——— Street easily. It was a tall house let out in rooms 
—a piano-teacher here, a dentist there. A case at the 
door exhibited specimens of still-life painting and a card 
of terms for classes in china decoration. A milliner had 
her bonnets in the parlor-window, and a painted hand 
indicated, with its dexter finger, the second floor as the 
residence of ‘‘ Mrs, Pinchon, refined capillurqist for the 
élite”; but nowhere did I see the name of Maxwell. 


Who is this ?” a faint woman’s voice | 





As I lingered in the hall, hesitating at which room to 
apply, a stout, elderly lady, with a round face and round 
eyes, wearing a curious little turban, that. might have 
been suitable for a baby, and a yellow-green cloth gown, 
trimmed with grease-spotted red ribbons, bounced in at 
the door. She carried a basket in one hand, and a small 
paper of eggs in the other. I knew they were eggs, for 
one of them had broken and the yolk was slowly oozing 
through the paper. 

**Miss Maxwell ?” she said. 
with me. Walk up, please !” 

And following her, I was conducted to a room on the 
third floor, on the door of which a tin sign repeated the 
legend indicated by the hand. Here we paused. 

“If you'll just turn the handle, sir,” said the stout 
lady, ‘‘I won’t break no more of these eggs.” 

I obeyed directions, and was soon ushered into a room 
adorned by lithographs of ladies with flowing curls aston- 
ishing each other by pointing to a bottle of pink liquid, 


**Yes, sir. She boards 


| on which was printed the words, ‘‘ Pinchon’s Mermaid 


| Oil, the Ne Plus Ultra of Hair Restoratives.”’ 
but it grew so slippery | 


“Sit down, sir; things are not just as I usually keep 
them, to-day,” said the lady ; ‘‘ but I was up all night, 
frightened to death about Miss Maxwell. She met with 
an accident coming from the cars. They played out of 
town, to the worst house of the season, in all that storm, 
and, coming across, she slipped. I'll tell her you've 
called.” 

She took my card, vanished behind a portiére, and re- 
turned accompanied by a young lady. 

Was it possible that this was the girl I had seen tho 
night before ? Still pale, she was exquisitely lovely. 

Her figure graceful, he ~novements elegant, this little 
actress, evidently neither rich nor famous, would have 
graced a palace, as far, at least, as outward seeming went. 


When I had said my few words and presented the case, 


she took it from me eagerly. 


You overwhelm me with obligations,” she returned. 


| ** There are reasons that make this bracelet very pre 


| cious to me. 


It is my sole memento of one most dear to 
me.” She pressed it to her lips. ‘‘ Dear little treasure !” 
she cried, ‘‘I never thought to see you again !” 

All this was said and done, not in a melodramatic way, 
but with the simplicity of a child. AsI had no excuse 
Miss Maxwell thanked me 
again, with her sweetest smile, and Mrs. Pinchon followed 
me to the head of the stairs. 

**She’s a lovely ; not a bit like 
some of them. You ought to hear her sing. She is at 
the ———. And will you take one of our cards? Your 
hair needs nothing, I am sure; but you might have a 
bald friend.” 

**The whole club is bald,” 
them amongst the members.” 

Mrs. Pinchon dropped a courtesy which made all the 
curls upon her undisguiseable wig dance in the air, and 
[ departed. I went to the - - that evening. 

Miss Maxwell played a little part, and sang a little 
song very beautifully, aod I sent her a bouquet.: More- 
over, I went home to dream about her—waking dreams, 


for remaining, I arose to go. 


creature !’’ she said 


said I. “Tl 


distribute 





such as I had never had about any woman before. 

Six months from that day I sat beside Emily Maxwell, 
holding her hand in mine. It seemed to me that I hed 
known her all my life, and I loved her fondly. 

Mrs. Pinchon—a kinder soul never lived—had gone out 
to buy eggs—the ‘‘ refined capillurgist ” rubbed eggs into 
the heads of her baldest patients, and needed a quantity. 

In other words, she had left us alone together, with the 
most amiable motive, and I was taking advantage of her 
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absence. I had offered Emily Maxwell my hand, my 
heart, and all my worldly goods, and she had not yet an- 
swered me. I waited in suspense. Finally she spoke, 
slowly, 

‘You know so little of me,” she said. ‘‘I am alone in 
the world. I live here with good Mrs. Pinchon, in a very 
humble way.” 

**T shall change all that,” said I, eagerly. ‘“‘Iam rich, 
and my wife shall have everything she dreams of.” 

“ What will your friends say ?’’ she continued. ‘ T have 
been upon the stage all my woman's life. The conduct 
of the worst of our profession sets a stamp upon us all.” 

*T know you to be an angel!’ I answered. 

** Far from an angel,’’ she cried ; ‘*a very erring mortal 
indeed. Still, I have a conscience. If I fancied that any- 
thing coald oceur that would make you sorry and ashamed 
of me, I would tell you to leave me, and never see you 
again. There are things in my l'fe too sad to remember 
—incidents of which I shall never speak to you. Yet, 
one day, they may come to your ears. How do I know 
what will follow ?” 

** Emily,” I said, taking both her hands in mine, “ all 
that I wish you to tell me is that you have loved no other 
man—given no other man reason to believe that you 
loved him.” 

‘* Never, never!” she said, with a smile I could not 
doubt. ‘You are the first man I ever loved—the first, as 
far as I know, who ever loved me.” 

**T ask nothing else,” said I. 

“Amen !"she answered. ‘Let the dead past bury its 
dead! My life begins from this hour! What was it worth 
before you came ?” 

‘Or mine until I met you ?” I whispered. 

{ drew her closer to me, and she sat with her head 











upon my shoulder until Mrs. Pinchon made a great rat- | 


tling of kevs at the door; and from that moment we never | 


spoke of the past, but always of the future. 

I shall never forget the morning upon which we were 
married —the brightest, sweetest day that ever shone. 
It was Spring. The ehurch was filled with flowers, and 
many of my friends were in the seats. 

Emily had but one—Mrs. Pinchon, in a white bonnet 
and lilac dress, with her wig miraculously dressed to do 
us credit. 

Two pretty girls from the theatre acted as bridesmaids, 
and were certainly very charming. 

A fine-looking old man, the leader of the orchestra, 
gave the bride away; and as for Emily, she was beauti- 
ful in her white lace robes. 

One or two strangers, attracted by the wedding, came 
into the gallery and took seats there before the cere- 
mony began. I noticed that one of them did a singular 
thing. She had bronght an opera-glass with her, and 
sat staring through it directly into the bride's face. 

She had chosen a seat close to the wall against which 
the pulpit rested, so that it was quite possible for her to 
doso, After the ceremony began and before we turned 
to leave the church, I looked again. She was still star- 
ing with her glass to her eyes. 

‘“Only a very near- sighted lady,” I said to myself. 
“One more than usually curious about the bride’s 
dress.” But a strange shudder ran through me, and I 
thought of the Italian superstition of the evil eye. 

As we rode homeward a certain sense of trouble settled 
upon me—the reaction from the elevation of spirits that 
I had carried to church with me, I suppose. Still, I was 
not ordinarily disposed to be sad. 

I had ordered a little breakfast and invited a few 
guests. 





The bachelors had all accepted ; but I noticed, with a 
little quiver of anger, that my friends’ wives were all 
either ill or had previous engagements. It might be a 
curious coincidence, but it made me uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Pinchon was the only lady who graced the feast 
with her presence. 

No one could have been more conscious than I of the 
absurdity of her ornate bonnet and overtrimmed gown, 
and the flowing ringlets of her mahogany-colored wig ; 
still, I knew that we had no truer friend in the wor!], 
and tried to forget them. 

We were not very gay, I am afraid, and though the 


| proper speeches were made and replied to, I was glad 
| to bid adieu to my guests, and find myself alone with 


Emily. 

Mrs. Pinchon had gone up-stairs to pack the ast trunk, 
for we sailed that afternoon ; and I was looking rather 
gloomily from te window, when Emily came to me and 
touched my shoulder. 

**T feared it would be so,” she said. 
would not come. 
to me.” 

‘“*Let them,” I said; ‘“we can do without them, I 
hope. Not one of them is your equal, Emily.” 

As I spoke she hid her face on my shoulder and burst 
into tears. 


‘‘ Your friends 
They are turning the cold shoulder 


** Something terrible is about to happen, Arthur !” she 
cried. ‘A dark shadow creeps over my heart; I am 
wretched.” 

‘* Nothing can happen that will make me love you less, 
darling,” I said. 

“If I were only sure of that,” said my wife. ‘‘ There 
is something you will be sure to hear some day. I have 
resolved to tell you myself—to tell you now. After that 
shall feel safe. Kiss me again, dearest.” 

‘*Not a word, if it pains you,” said I. 
‘*Nay, hear me,” she persisted. ‘‘ Five years ago—— 
‘* Sir,” interrupted a voice behind me. 
A waiter stood there, holding toward me a silver salver 
upon which Jay a card. I took it, and read the name. 

‘* Mrs. Chester Harrington,” said I. ‘Ido not know 
her.” 

*T do,” said my wife, ‘‘and I will not be forced to 
meet her to-day of all days.” 

** Mrs. Harley is not at home,” said I, 

**The lady is here, sir,” said* the waiter. 

I turned toward the door. As I did so an elegant 
woman, with the carriage of an empress, crossed the sill. 


= 


She was no longer young, but her face was still beau- 
tiful, despite a bitter curl of the proud lip. 

“T anticipated refusal,” she said, looking at my wife 
with anger and contempt in her dark eyes, ‘‘and I had 
determined to see you, sir.” 

“‘T believe I have never met you before, madam,” I 
said. 

‘‘Never,” she answered. ‘‘I retired entirely from so- 
ciety some years ago; but you know me, I dare say,” 
and she suddenly turned to address my wife, from whose 
cheeks the color was fast fading, leaving her as pale as 
in the hour when I first saw her. 

“If you are Mrs. Chester Harrington, yes,” answered 
Emily. ‘‘If you have any questions to ask, pray do not 
trouble my husband with them. He will leave us alone 
for a moment, I am sure.” 

‘‘T have no questions to ask. I have a story to tell,” 
replied the lady ; ‘‘I wish to tell it to Mr. Harley. I 
intend to do so in your presence, or in your absence ! 
As you please; it does not matter to me!” 

‘What good can you do by telling it ?” I heard Emily 
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murmur. ‘if such a story should bo told, leave me to 
do it myself. Surely it is my right !” 

“*My rights have been forgotten,” said the lady. ‘‘ Why 
should I consider those of others ?” 

**Ah ! what harm have I ever done to you, madam ?” 
sighed Emily. ‘I was as bitterly deceived as you were.” 

The lady burst into a mocking laugh, and Emily turned 
from her and left the room. 

“*T was in church, this morning, Mr. Harley,” the lady 


| house. 


| here. 


began, looking at me, with a bitter sadness creeping over | 


her high-bred face. 
**T noticed your opera-glass, madam,” T replied. 


NOT A Dror!” 


si | scarcely think you could 1Aney that I committed 
such a breach of good manners without a strong motive, 
Mr. Harley,” said the lady. 

“Ts it not rather a breach of good manners to intrude 
upon a person who has declined to reecive you ?” said I. 

‘* Another thing for which I had a strong motive,” re- 
plied the lady. 
been deeply wronged ; and yet this is not all revenge. 
You are a man of position and good family. If my son 
should ever do what you have done, I should be grateful 
to the person who opened his eyes. After T have told 
you my story, you can act as you please. The woman 
you married this morning has been my husband’s mis- 
tress for three years! She was an actress—a singer; she 


' when they fled together ! 


MAXWELL. 


| was even more beautiful five years ago than she is now. 


My husband admired her; so did I. Iasked her to my 
I introduced her at my receptions—patronized 
her, believed in her. One day I awoke to the truth : he 
had left me, taking her with him. I fancied them in En- 
rope yet; but he must have wearied of her, since she i 
Such men are true to no one. 

‘‘People came and told me that she had been seer 
with you—that you were to marry her to-day. Oh, it is 
a very public story, I assure you; but only my own eyes 
convinced me of its truth. She was visiting at my home, 
Tt was too atrocious! If vor 


freeman spn 
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| choose to overlook it, you can; that is not my affair. 1 


| have enlightened you as to the real character of your 
| wife !” 


‘Tam not a patient Griselda, and I have 


‘Tt is a lie!’ I cried, ringing the bell violently. ‘‘ Asi 
Mrs. Harley to step here,” I said, when the waitress ap- 
peared. ‘* Only on her own confession will I believe you 

A moment more and Emily entered, followed by Mrs. 
Pinchon. 

“My darling!” I said, taking my wife’s hand, ‘ this 
lady has been telling me something that I will not believe 
—a story which relates to her husband. I send for you, 
that you may tell her in my presence that she lies !” 

**She cannot !” said Mrs. Harrington. 

Emily remained mute. 
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“‘Perhaps you do not know what she has told me ?” 
said I. 

“*T know,” she answered ; “she is very cruel, but she 
does not lie.” 

I dropped her hand. 

“T knew that you must hear it some day,” said Emily. 

“Tt is a public story—known to my friends, and my 
club,” said I. 

** Alas, yes!” replied Emily. ‘‘ Mr. Harrington was a 
well-known man. His desertion of his wife could not 
fail to be known. ‘The greatest sin was his, assuredly. 
A young girl finds it hard to resist the arts of an expe- 
perienced villain !”’ 

As she spoke, I retreated from her. A str 
possessed me. I did not grow hot with rage. I grew 
cold. Physically and morally, I became an icicle. 

“T thank you for your courage in coming to me, Mrs. 
Harrington,” I said. ‘‘ You have exposed a guilty woman 
to her dupe.” 

“A guilty woman ! 
moaned Emil>. 

**Your code of morals is a new one to me !” 
Harrington, gliding from the room. 

“The hardest, hardest heart,” moaned little Mrs. Pin- 
chon, ‘‘to turn so on my innocent little lam) !” 

**You know the story, then ?” I said. 

“Yes, to be sure,” replied Mrs. Pinchon; ‘‘ but the 
faults of others- 

“You will find a cab at your service, Mrs. Pinchon, 
whenever you choose to take that lady to your lodgings,” 
Isaid. ‘I will provide for you suitably, madam, and I 
never desire to see your face again !” 

‘You are very cruel,” said Emily. ‘I believed you 
loved me: but if that were so, misfortune would only 
make me dearer to you.” 

I would not even reply to her. 
a few moments, she spoke again : 

* Vou Do you suppose I would 
receive it at your hands? Ishall return to my profes- 


Surely I eannot be blamed ?” 


said Mrs. 


When she had waited 


mentioned money. 
sion, resume my own name, and try to forget that I ever 
knew you ” 

I had thrown myself upon a sofa, and my face was hid- 
den in my arms. When I looked up, tie room was empty 
of all save myself, 

A few days after this I left America alone. 
face my friends. 

I had been obliged to confide in my lawyer, but he had 
been unable to persuade Emily to receive my allowance. 

In whatever manner he conveyed it to her it was re- 
turned. 

Finally a large account lay to her credit in a certain 
bank, from which she never drew a penny. 

Aud I—-ah, Heaven ! how I despised myself for it !—T 
loved her still. 

The wrath that had frozen 
slowly. But it was all gone. 
dare to meet her. 


TI could not 


ice melted 
should not 


my heart to 


I felt that I 


“She is dead to me,” I repeated to myself ; but all the | 





MAXWELL. 





Night after night I went to listen to it, and one even- 
ing, when I had been abroad two years, this thing hap- 
pened. 

The opera was Wagner’s. I sat in a box divided from 
that of my neighbor by a crimson curtain, On the out- 
side, against the little brass rod that supported the folds 
of satin, a lady leaned, her arm upon the side of the box, 

By some chance she dropped her opera-glass, and it 
rolled to my feet. I picked it up and returned it to her, 
Her face was in shadow, but the hand, small and well 
gloved, wore upon its wrist a bracelet of delicate gold 


| chains clasped by an opal, the twin of that which I had 
| . , 

| so often seen on Emily’s arm. 
we feeling 


Well, I had no reason to 
think there was no other like it in the world; still th: 
sight of it thrilled me to the soul. 
A moment more and the hand lifted the curtain higher. 
‘Thanks. So very kind of you,” said an English voice, 


| and the light fell full on the head of the, woman who 


spoke, and [ saw Emily’s face. 
She was splendidly dressed. She smiled gayly, and she 
shrugged her shoulders in surprise as I stared at her. 
**One of those stupid Englishmen, who think one must 
not speak without an introduction,” I heard her say te 
as she dropped the curtain again. 
a pretty girl! said a man in the box to an- 


some one, 

‘What 
other. 
‘That 
is the notorious Miss Maxwell, who ran away with the 
old banker, Chester Harrington, five years ago. I was in 
New York at the time. He left a wife and family. Sh« 
was a little actress at the——”’ 

** Hush !” said his friend. 
whispering galleries,” 

She had returned to him, then, while I fancied he: 
in penitential obscurity. 
With Chester Harrington’s checks at her service, no 


** Don’t you know her ?” whispered his friend. 


* These boxes are veritabl 


living 


wonder she despised my allowance. 

A delirium of wrath possessed me ; but at this mometit 
I became aware of a strange tumult in the house. A 
buzz of whispering voices changed to loud cries, that 
drowned tho voice of the basso who at that moment held 
the stage. 

People were rising from their seats, struggling with 
each other in the aisles, and now the ery of ‘Fire! 
fire! rang through the building; and a dense smoke, 
which began to fill the auditorium, proved that it was no 


false alarm. And what was my first thought? ‘To save 


| the woman who had ruined my life, the creature I had 


while 1 knew that I thought of her as a man never thinks | 


of the dead. 

Somewhere on this earth dwelt a living, breathing 
woman, whom I could clasp in my arms, on whose lips 
I could shower hot kisses. 

The bride of an hour, snatched from me ere she 
my wife in‘ anvthing but name. 

**Beware !" I said to myself. ‘Better be miserable 
than degraded. Life at best is short. What 
borne for a day can be borne during its duration.” 

I had but one solace—the glorious music of Germany. 


was 


one has 


hated, a moment before, so that I desired to kill her. 

Let no man ever say he knows himself. 

I seized my cloak, knowing it would be useful. 1 
fought my way out of my box. An old man was tryin: 
to help a female figure from the floor. The bare arm was 
extended toward him. Upon it was the bracelet with th: 
opal clasp. 

I caught the arm. I stooped and lifted the woman t: 
my shoulder. I east the cape of the cloak over her head, 
and remembered the day that I had held an unknown 
girl in my embrace, never guessing that Fate had sent 
her to make this world an earthly paradise for a short 
space ere she cast me down into a pit of torment, dark as 
the heart of living man can know. 

** Was it possible,” I asked myself, ‘‘ that I clasped her 
in my arms again ?—and were we going thus to death to- 
gether ?” 

Meanwhile I struggled down the smoke-filled, flame- 
licked staircase, and, strong as I was, and possessed of 
much endurance, T reached the outer air only by a sort 
of miracle. 
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The woman on my shoulder was still insensible. As I 
bent over her, in the hospitable house which had opened 
its doors to us, I thought her dead. 

‘‘Best so,” I said to myself ; but soon she stirred and 
moaned. Shortly she lifted her head and was able to 
speak. 

**You saved me, didn’t you ?” she asked, faintly. 
remember how you lifted me up. 
is so horrible to die. 
old Harrington ? 
he ever got down-stairs. 
you get me some water 

A lady present handed me a glass. I gave it to the 
woman I had saved ; but my brain was whirling, and I 
felt dizzy. 

I saw before me the face of Emily Maxwell, her black 
hair, her great, dark eves, her dimpled cheeks, her grace- 
ful throat ; but the voice was not hers, the manner was 
not hers—in fact, it was not the woman I had married. 


“et 
I’m glad I’m alive ; it 
Do you know what became of poor 
He is so gouty, poor dear, I doubt if 
How sore my throat is. Could 


9 


“Who are you ?” Tasked, hoarsely. ‘*In the name of | 


God, are you, or are you not, Emily Maxwell ?” 

She looked at me eagerly. 

“Emily ? No; Iam Emma,” she said. ‘‘ Do you know 
Emily ? Do you know my twin-sister? Oh, Heaven! 
tell me about her! Is she living? Where is she? 

She burst into a flood of tears and sobbed wildly, hid- 
ing her head in her pillow. 

‘‘T haven’t seen her in seven years,” she said ; ‘‘ not 
since the night I arose from the bed beside her and fast- 
ened the mate of this bracelet about her arm, and crept 
out of the house. Some people are born to go to the 


bad. To think of 


I was ; but she was good—so good ! 


twin-sisters, who looked so like each other that their | 


mother did not always know them apart, being so unlike 
in all else.” 

And as I listened, I understood. The likeness between 
these twin-sisters was so strong, that every one had mis- 
taken Emily for Emma. ‘And she, my wife, had never 
guessed this ; but believed [ had discarded her because 
her sister’s story had reached my ears. What a blind, 
mad idiot I had been! 

But I merely answered this woman before me, that 
when I saw Emily she was well, and resigned her to the 
old sinner, who, with his patriarchal white hair much 
singed, now appeared upon the scene. 

For my part, my only wish was to return to America to 
find Emily, and on my knees beg her forgiveness. Would 
she accord it? I could never pardon myself, 


How slow was the vo,age across the ocean! HowI 
tortured myself in the long hours of the night! How 


I rehearsed what I should say to Emily, and found all 
words inadequate to express my feelings. 

I was pale and haggard when I reached New York, but 
T could not think of rest or refreshment. 

Where Emily was I did not know, but poor Mrs. 
Pinchon could not have lost sight of her. I drove 
straight to the house. 

It was only a little dingier than of yore. The hand 
still pointed the way to the rooms of the ‘refined ca- 
pillurgist.” On the door of that upper chamber still 
glimmered the brass plate. I turned the handle and 
entered, 

Mrs. Pinchon, a little thinner than when I last saw 
her, started from a low chair, with a scream of astonish- 
ment. 

**You !” she cried—‘‘ you! T never thought to see you 
again! Oh, go away; I cannot bear the sight of you !” 

**T deserve it all,” I said ; “* but tell me where she is, 
my wife, my darling Emily ? 1 shall go mad if T do not 





find her soon! I have been an idiot, but I will atone. 
Emily, where is she ?” 

Mrs. Pinchon sat down in a chair and looked at me. 
The expression of her eyes made me shiver as with 
a chill. 

‘We've been poor together, she and I,” she said. ‘She 
was sick after you went away, and lost her voice ; and she 
wouldn’t touch your money, no, not if she was starving ; 
and my business fell off. An old humbug up the street 
hired a long-haired woman from a museum to pretend 
his tonic made it grow. And Emily took in sewing, and 
her cough got bad, and she used to ery so dreadfully; 
and I went and got rheumatism, to make it harder for 
her. But she wouldn’t sell the bracelet her sister left 
She 
told me, if I ever saw you again, to give them to you.” 

And poor Mrs. Pinchon took from her bosom a little 
bag, and reached it out toward me. 

‘“*Great Heaven! woman!’ I shrieked, 
Emily ?” 

Mrs. Pinchon threw her apron over her head, and an- 
swered me in one word—the most awful word that can 
fall on mortal ear —‘‘ Dead !” 


on her arm when she went away, nor your rings. 


‘where i 


A MOUNTAIN VINEYARD IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By WILLIAM 


Brrore me lay the Bay of Monterey and the Pacific 
Ocean ; on either hand a bold, rocky coast intersected by 
stretches of sand or pebble beach ; behind, rising gradu- 
ally in ridges toa height of between two thousand and 
three thousand feet, with a few higher peaks, is the Coast 
Range of mountains. 

These mountains and the glens, or, as they are called 
here, the gulches, which intersect, them are covered with 
magnificent forests of redwood ; and it is on clear spots 
on the sides of these hills, or on the tops of the ridges 
above the redwood, that the vineyards and orchards of 
Santa Cruz County are planted, and it was among them 
that I gained my first experience of the wine and fruit 
industry of California. 

The subject of grape and fruit growing is a most at- 
tractive one. It is gardening on a large scale, rather 
Add to this wine-making, and you open a 
field which, to every one—a rigid teetotaler alone ex- 
cepted—cannot fail to be interesting. Imagine this study 
carried on in the most marvelous climate in the world, 
among scenery more lovely even than tht climate, where 
you drive through deep glens filled with giant redwoods, 
winding along the banks of some clear, rocky stream, and 
gradually ascending till, on some sunny slope, on the 
crest of a hill overlooking the redwood forest below, and 
probably with a view of the Pacific Ocean in the dis- 
tance, you find the vineyard you are in search of. 

They are all lovely, these Santa Cruz vineyards ; and 
if my readers will take my advice, they will avoid Santa 
Cruz, unless they wish to find themselves proprietors of 
a vineyard and orchard in that county. 

I may add that, whatever they may have thought of it, 
in comparison with other places, before they bought it, 
they will then discover that it is the very best orchard 
and vineyard in the warmest belt of the most favored 
county of the greatest State of this great and glorious 
country. They will not only think this, bunt they will 
take every opportunity of impressing it alike on their 
neighbors, who may have vineyards and orchards near 


_ 
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than farming. 
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them, and on the 
strangers who may 
come among them 
from other coun 

ties, other States, 
and other lands 
This little infirmity 
must, £ imagine, be 
of American 
growth—some 

thing in the cli 

mate, doubtless, 
for no one escapes 
it—and, like every 

thing else, as red 

wood trees, cab 
bages, and pump- 
kins, attains to 
greater proportions 
in California than 
anywhere else in 
the world, 

After this, it is 
needless to say that 
a few months’ resid 
enco in Santa Cruz 
saw me the propri- 
etor of a vineyard 
and orchard in that 
county, and I need 
scarcely add that it 
is the best vineyard 
and orchard in the 
warmest, ete. 

Beautiful it is, 
nevertheless ; and 
if my readors will 
have pationce, I 
should like to make 
them a few sket- 
ches, to show thom 
theso mountain 
vineyards and or 
chards, and the life 
we lead on them. 

Let us take a day 
in Spring. The 
rains are over; the 
day is bright and 
sunny, pleasantly 
warm, without 
being too hot. The 
orchards are in full 
bloom, with every 
shade of color— 
from the brilliant 
red and white of 
the almond and 
peach and the del 
icate blush of the 
apple, to the snowy 
white of the prune 
and plum—all com- 
peting in one daz- 
zling rivalry, but 
all united in one 
glorious harmony 
of color. The vines 
are sending out 





MISSION SAN JOSE VINEYARD, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 
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their first shoots of tender green, the fields are bright 
with wild-flowers of every shade and hue, while the 
woods and watercourses are filled with ferns—the great 
Osmunda with its wealth of green, the delicate little 
vold and silver backs, and the still more graceful maiden- 
hairs. Great masses of wild azaleas, with their lovely 
pink- white flowers in strong relief against the dark- 
sreen of their leaves, make the air heavy with their 
fragrance. 

Around stretch fozests of redwood, crowding the val- 
leys, climbing the sides of the hills, and crowning the 
highest ridges, where they stand out against the sky, 
giants of a thousand—ay, perhaps two thousand—years, 
with their colossal stems, their bright, clean bark, and 
their massive limbs, the grandest, and yet the most pict- 
uresque, of all the pines. 

On either side and behind you are mountain-ridges ris- 
ing higher as they recede in the distance. ‘To the south, 





EDGE HILL VINEYARD, NAPA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, 


looking down a gradual slope, you see the Bay of Monte- 
rey, its waters sparkling and rippling in the sunshine, 
while great breakers roll in from the Pacific, hurl them- 
selves against the rocky coast, shoot high into the air in 
himmering jets of spray, and then fall back, a silver set- 
ting to the dark-blue water of the bay. Beyond, and 
rising almost from the coast, are the Monterey Mountains 
-a clear, soft purple outline against the intense azure 
£ the sky. 

Or a day in Summer. It is hot—yes, very hot—but the 
air in the mountains is so pure and rarefied that one 
does not suffer as ono does in the valleys. The air seems 
to quiver in the heat and sunshine, the fields and open 
spaces have lost some of their green, but the great masses 
of redwood afford a pleasant relief to the eye. You are 
standing in your orchard, the trees round you bending 
under their load of peaches — monsters two and three 
inchés in diametér, with their soft, rich orange-color set 








off by their crimson cheeks, where they had shown them- 
selves to the sun through their network of leaves. 
Your men are busy pickivg them now, baskets upon 
baskets of them : the fine—and they are nearly all fine, if 
the trees have been properly treated in the Spring—for 
the nearest market, the smaller and defectively shaped 
for the cannery and the drier, to be preserved for Winter 
use. Itisa bright and busy scene, and very interesting 
for the owner, who comes to know each tree in his or- 
chard-—what it did for him last season, and what he may 
expect from it this, which has given him trouble through 
bad health and all the ills that trees, like men, are heir 
to, and which has always borne all it was allowed, and 
wanted to bear even more than it could safely carry. You 
come to have a pretty large family when you have two or 
tliree thousand trees, and, like most other families, they 
repay you just in proportion as you have taken pains with 
them when they were young and most needed care. 





It is Autumn now, and the country is looking brown 
and parched ; the grass, and even the weeds, are dry and 
burnt up ; the streams are reduced to the merest trickle ; 
the roads are thick with dust ; the whole country seems 
to be crying aloud for rain. But the grapes are now ripe, 
and hanging on the vines in such masses as are, I believe, 
unknown anywhere out of California—four, six, ten, and 
even twenty tons to the acre? Can you imagine it? 
Each vine with an average of sixty pounds—a solid pyra- 
mid of fruit. Do you want table grapes ? Here they are 
of almost any variety. The Black Hamburg and Rose of 
Peru, with their great bunches of purple-black grapes, 
the pale-blue bloom still on them; the Verdal, with its 
gracefully pointed bunches of a pale, transparent green— 
a hardy variety this, that will hang on the vines through 
storms and rain, and be fit for market as late as Christmas. 
Here are great bunches of Muscats, that would not dis- 
grace the best greenhouse in all England ; Tekays, with 
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their huge flame-colored berries destined, probably, to 
grace some dinner-table in New York or Boston, and— 
but I am not writing a catalogue, so I shall spare my 
readers a further enumeration. 
grap*s, any number of varieties met together from every 
®“ountry in Europe. 

The vineyard is fall 
of workers—some packing the grapes in large boxes, 


The vintage is now in full swing. 


others loading them on the wagon which travels all day 
There, also, 


Boxes upon boxes of grapes piled up and 


between the vineyard and the winehouse. 
all is busy. 
waiting their turn to be put through the crusher or the 
press, from which there is running a continuous stream 
of grape-juice into the vats below. There, also, are the 
vats that have been filled the previous days, the must 
bubbling and boiling in a strong ferment ; 
you begin to smell the wine they are to turn out within 
in the vine- 
is abundant 


and already 


These are the busy days 
yard, and the cheeriest of all when the crop 


the next ten days. 


and the wine promises to be good. 

There is another Autumn scene, not quite so pleasant, 
but far grander. 
the hour is 


This time you are in the redwoods, and 
about ten o’clock at night. The heat 
all day, and the air has been full of smoke. 


has 
been intense 
The forest is on fire, either on your own place or on that 
of one of your neighbors ; for every one turns out to 
fight the common enemy, and your house or his, or both, 
All 
with ax and shovel, making a trail through the woods 
A trail for this purpose is 


merely a narrow pathway through the woods, from which 


may be threatened. day your men have been busy 


or clearing out an old one. 


the brush is cut and the fallen leaves cleared away, so 
that fire will not be able to rua across it. This trail has 
but at 
proces 


been cut in a semicircle round the fire, 
Now you d to kindle 
the brush all along the edze of the trail on the side to- 
ward the burning forest. 

Already you hear ia the distance the 
it advances, the cracking and crashing of the 
they fall from some 
rushing of the flam« 


siderable distance from it. 


roar of the fire a 
branches as 
rotten tree, the crackling, hissing and 


pup some bank thickly 


as they lea] 


covered with brush; and every moment it is drawing 
nearer and nearer, sometimes with leaps and bounds, 
where it finds plenty to prey upon, sometimes creeping 
slowly along the ground by means of the fallen leaves 
with which the forest is carpeted. Meanwhile the fires 


which you have lighted, so small at first, are growing as 


And the same with wine | 
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shrieking in one wild embrace, send great tongues of fire 
shooting high into the heavens, lighting up the most dis- 
tant mountain-tops with a bright-red glow. 

All danger is now past, only care is still required. The 
men gather from their different parts along the line—a 
ragged, smoky, grimy-looking crew you think them, and 
are probably a good deal surprised when you get home, 
the next morning, to find that the rargedest, grimiest, 
smokiest of the lot was yourself. A huge demijoln is 
now produced, and, Californian though it be, without 
even the usual addition of a French label, no wine ever 
tasted as well as that wine does after the heat and toil of 
the fight. 

Nothing much Most of the 
men go home to bed, a few only remaining to patrol the 


t 


now remains to be done. 


| trail and watch that the fire does not break out beyond 


| other. 


some con- | 


hey advance, and will soon rival the fire they weres made | 


‘to combat. On they go, seizing everything they meet on 
Fallen trees, piles of slabs, branches and tre 


tops left by the woodmen, with 


their way. 
reat masses of brush and 
bramble, provide food enough. On it goes, for your dif- 
ferent fires have now joined, and one great wall of flame 
goes racing forward, leaving behind it piles of burning 
timber, wh.le here and there some unsound tree takes 
fire, and stands out a huge, flaming torch, burning often 
for days after the rest of the fire has passed away or left 
only a few smoldering logs behind. The forest, which a 
few moments before was sunk in the deepest gloom, is 
now lighted up to its inmost recesses by a deep, lurid 


glow, making the great trees look weird and ghastly as | 


it plays on their huge trunks and massive limbs. The 
noise becomes terrific ; the roaring, crashing, crackling, 
groaning and hissing increase as the two fires approach 
each other. Nearer and yet nearer they come, two great 
waves of flame, licking up everything as they pass on ; 
nearer still and nearer—then, with a roar like thunder, 
at one hound they leap the intervening space, hurl them- 


| 


selves into each other’s arms, and, cviling, twisting and | 
’ 


it. There are dangerous spots on every trail, where, for 
instance, great masses of fallen timber keep smoldering 
on, occasionally blazing up and throwing out sparks for 
some days, or a standing tree, having caught fire, may 
threaten to fall across the trail and kindle the dry brush 
beyond. 

[know nothing more impressive than these niglits spent 
Many a mile 
have I walked or ridden backward and forward among 
these 


watching the trails, after the fire is over, 


dark and silent forests, from one huge fire to an- 

At one moment in the deepest gloom, scarcely 
able to grope one’s way with the help of a lantern, in 
then 
the flames spring up anew somewhere, lighting up the 


silence almost more oppressive than the darkness ; 


surrounding forest, till the great trees, as the fire plays 
on their massive trunks and among the.r twisted branches, 
remind you of some half-lighted cathedral, with its rows 
of stately pillars and groined arches; then it dies down 
again, and all is once more darkness and silenee. 

Such is a fire in the redwoods ; but no description ean 
ever do justice to the grandeur and beauty of the scene. 
[ have seen many grand sights both by sea and land, in 
many different parts of the world, but I have seen none 
which, for grandeur and beauty of effects, can compare to 
what I have here so feebly attempted to describo—a fire 
in the redwoods of California. 

Of danger to life by these fires there is next to none ; 
of dans 
energetic in taking the steps I have described to stop 
them ; and, above all, if the neighborhood pulls well to- 


gether, 





rer to property very little, if one is prompt and 


which is by no means always the case in Cali- 
fornia, or perhaps elsewhere. 

Strange to say, such a fire does no harm to the timber 
through which it passes. Redwood is not resinous, and 
consequently not very inflammable, and the fire, there- 
fore, passes through the sound timber, and by burning 
up the rotten trees, whether fallen or still standing, con- 
siderably benefits the place. This is fortunate for us, as 
a considerable part of the value of these mountain-places 
consists of the timber, a value which is rapidly increas- 
ing as the forests are being cleared away. 

One scene more before I proceed to the more practical 
part of this paper. 

Winter has come now, and for the last two or three 
days one has been sitting over a blazing fire of logs. 
Outside, rain, rain, rain, without intermission, sometimes 
driven in sheets against the windows by strong blasts 
from the south—for a moment clearing away the mist 
which envelops you on all sides in a dense white mantle, 
so dense that you cannot see fifty yards away, at others 
pouring steadily down in one continued torrent. 

Suddenly a change comes—the incessant patter of the 
rain ceases, and the sky grows brighter. At last a small 
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patch of blue shows itself above—that intensest of all 
blue that follows rain, and which mak s the blue of the 
finest Summer day pale before it. All around is still 
dark and threatening, darker and more threatening as it 
recedes from the one bright spot above, till on the horizon 
great columns of rain-cloud pile themselves on the sur- 
rounding hills, their torn and ragged edges a dull, inky 
gray against the black mass behind. Below, in the val- 
leys, the thick white mist breaks up gradually, and goes 
driving in small cloudlets of fleeey vapor across the land- 
scape, now clinging to some wooded hillside, now cap- 
ping some rugged ridge, all soon disappearing in the 
ever-increasing sunlight. More blue patches show them- 
selves in the heavens, sending bright lights and shadows 
playing over the distant points and peaks, in strong con- 


‘trast to the still gloomy background behind them, till at 


last the sun breaks through, and in one moment these 
huge towers of darkness and desolation roll up into the 
heavens in great clouds of burning gold, bathing the 
whole landscape in a sunset glory. 

Having endeavored to give my readers some idea of the 
country and climate, I should now like to tell them some- 
thing about the wine industry and its prospects in this 
State, and especially in this county. 

Vines and wine-making were introduced by the Span- 
ish priests, when they first established missions in Cali- 
fornia, about a hundred years ago. 

It is not now possible to say what particular variety of 
vine they brought with them, as its descendants cannot 
be identified with any known European kind—either be- 
cause they have deteriorated, or, as I think more likely, 
because they brought the seeds of many kinds of grapes 
with them, and this vine, which is now known as the 
Mission, is a mongrel descended from them. 

It is said to make a very fair port wine in the southern 
part of the State ; but it makes a very inferior claret and 
white wine, and has had, and, for reasons which I shall 
endeavor to explain, still has, a most unfortunate influ- 
ence on our advancement. 

As the industry grew, vineyardists began to ask them- 
selves why they should be satisfied with this Mission 
grape, aud accordingly the Government, I believe, in the 
first place, and afterward private individuals, began to 
import cuttings of other European varieties. The ex- 
periment was successful, but, necessarily, progress was 
slow. ‘The expense of importing cuttings was great, the 
number that could be imported was limited, and of these 
many would naturally come to nothing ; so that it was 
years before any considerable quantity was available. 

In the meantime, vineyards were being planted, and 
still necessarily planted, with Mission vines. Now, how- 
ever, I believe there is scarcely a known European variety 
of which you cannot obtain cuttings in California ; and 
all the new vineyards are being planted with these better 
kinds, while many of the old Mission vineyards are being 
grafted with them. : 

Still there exists a very large proportion of Mission 
vines, produeing a very inferior wine; while, on the 
other hand, there exists a limited number of vineyards 
where excellent, and even fine, wines are made from the 
finer varieties. 

Now, the whole of this wine has to be handled by the 
large wine-houses of San Francisco, as the vineyardists 
are, as a rule, not in a position to handle their own wines. 
The trade, therefore, finds itself face to face with a large 
quantity of inferior and a moderate quantity of good 
wine, and it generally solves the problem by mixing the 
whole together, which no doubt improves the average, 
but, unfortunately, prevents us showing the world that 


\ 





soe of us, at least, are capable of producing something 
a good deal better. 

After this wholesale mixing, the wine is matured by 
some other process, so that it can be bottled at once; a 
French label, proving it to be Chateau Lafitte or Latour, 
or something equally magniticent, is put on it, and it is 
dispatched on its way. The result is, perhaps, not ex- 
actly bad, but it is certainly not good, and the wine is 
decidedly inferior to what you can get at almost any 
vineyard where they have been able to put away a cask 
for a year or two. It is, however, this mixture that one 
gets in all the hotels and restaurants even in California, 
and still more so in the Eastern States. In many hotels 
and restaurants in this State, if you ask for a bottle of 
Californian wine, you are told they keep nothing but 
French wine—and if a French name on the label makes 
it so, French it undoubtedly is. Not very long ago, in 
a hotel on this coast, I asked for a bottle of Californian 
wine, and receiving the usual answer, had to put up with 
& bottle of so-called French wine. The label stated it to 
be Chateau Larose, but the gum with which it was fast- 
ened was not yet dry, while the cork had already done 
duty in a Hennessy brandy-bottle. But all this is harm- 
less in comparison with the much more reprehensible 
practices which are almost openly carried on, and whieh 
do much to harm the reputation of our wines, especially 
abroad. 

If my reader were a wine-grower, and had been trying 
to sell his wine, he would imagine that it would be im- 
possible to find anything cheaper than wine itself with 
which to adulterate it, or which could be substituted for 
it ; but he would be wrong. There is a large manufact- 
ure of wine in this State in which wine has very little 
and sometimes no part at all, the principal ingredient 
being, I am told, coal-tar in the form of aniline dye. You 
van readily imagine that a gentleman with a bottle of 
coal- tar under his belt is not likely to think well, or 
speak very favorable, of our vintages the next morning 
-—and we unfortunate vineyardists suffer. 

But with all our difficulties, the wine-growers in this 
State have not done badly so far, and there are signs that 
better times still are in store for us. 

During the recent session there has been some excel- 
lent State legislation, which will go far to check adultera- 
tion, and will at leist, by a system of stamps, render it 
possible for any one who Wishes it to obtain genuine 
wine. More attention has also been paid to our wines 
in Europe, anil we have, on the whole, every reason to 
be satisfied with the very flattering remarks they have 
elicited. 

At a convention of wine-growers at Mayence, it was 
stated by one of the speakers that in future it would not 
do for them to send any but their best wines to America, 
as none but their best could compete with the Californian 
Riesling. 

There are also signs of more financial strength among 
the vineyardists, some of whom are now prepared to ma- 
ture and ship their wines themselves. The public will 
then learn that, while we do not profess that our wines 
are equal to the first growths of France or Germany, we 
do make good honest wines—as good as, and perhaps a 
good deal better than, the wines which are so frequently 
foisted off on one at hotels and other places as_ being 
of these growths. 

But another effect of this will be to force the trade to 
give up this wholesale mixing, and to grade their wines 
in future, if thev wish to keep up with private shippers. 
Wine-growers will then receive a price more in accord- 
ance with the quality of their wine, bad or good ; and 
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probably, ere 
long, we shall 


sion vine yards 
erafted over into 
better varieties. 
Here, of course, 
as elsew here, 
there are croak- 
ers who tell you 
that there is go- 
ing to be an over- 
production of 
wine in this 
State; but of 
this, I think, 
there is no fear. 
The last vintage 
was the largest 
ever know n in 
California, and 


tion of wine is 
estimated at 
20,000,000 gal- 
lons; while a 
few years ago the 
average produc- 
tion in France 
was 1,500,000,000 
gallons, now re- 
duced by the 
ravages of the 
phylloxera and 
mildew to about 
600,000,000 gal- 
lons. Surely, 
with such a falling off as this, there is room enough for 
all the wine that California can produce for many years 
to come. It is not our production which is too great, but 
our distributing power which is defective. There are 
plenty of people in Europe paying half a dollar a bottle 
for worse wine than they could get here at half a dollar 
agallon, The difficulty till now has been that we have 
had so large a production of inferior wine that the better 
wines have not been able to attract the attention they 
deserve, while the inferior wines have given the whole 
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production an evil reputation. ' 
As regards our mountain vineyards, my readers will no 
doubt wonder what possible advantages we have which 


: 
can counterbalance the many and serious disadvantages 


of isolation and the more expensive, because the more te- 
dious, culture which steep broken land requires. 

One great advantage which we have is, that we are 
ibove the frost-line. At an elevation of from 900 to 1,500 
feet, the Spring frosts, which often prove so disastrous 
in the valleys and lower lands, leave our vineyards un- 
touched. 

We also grow finer fruit than they can grow in the val- 
leys. It is finer in flavor and in color, and both keeps 
and travels better ; and the same holds good of our table 
grapes. From this we argue, and we think we can al- 
ready prove from our wine, that on our steep and ele- 
vated hillsides we can make finer wine, of deeper, richer 
color, with more flavor and bouquet, and with better 
keeping qualities. So far there are few, if any, vineyards 
in this county in which any of the finest varieties of 
wines are already in bearing ; but a year or two will bring 
in a very considerable acreage, and we shail then be able 


see all the Mis- | 


the total produc- 


| to compare our wines with wines made from the same 
kinds of grapes grown in other parts of the State. But 
cven already our wines made from medium, or even in- 
ferior, varieties, are attracting a good deal of attention 
among the wine-growers in this State, and are found to 
compare very favorably with those made from the same 


varieties in the valleys. The color of our red wines is 


very fine, and they are largely used to blend with wines 
own in other districts, which are frequently very defi 


cient in color 


One other advantage we have which is only indirect] 
connected with the vineyard. On these mountain-places 
there is generally a considerable quantity of timber. A 
couple of woodmen are hired, and, as they are paid only 
for work done, they do not require very close superin 
tendence, beyond seeing that they work up the timber 
without waste. Theso men make what is here known as 
split lumber : posts and pickets for fencing, grapestakes, 
on which the vines are trained, firewood, etc., for all of 
which there is an almost unlimited demand from the 
farming and other parts of the State. The horses which 
are required for plowing and cultivating the vineyard are 
| idle in Summer, and they can then be employed in haul 
| ing this lumber to the nearest railway, and, if the place 
is within a reasonable distance of a station, a fair income 
may be derived from this souree—no inconsiderable ad 
vantage, if one has planted a vineyard, and is waiting for 
it to come into bearing. 

Last, and not least, land is comparatively cheap in this 
part of the country. 

But, pleasant as are the scenes among which we live, 
and interesting as is the pursuit in which we are engaged, 
[ would not wish 


my readers to 
imagine that our 
lives are frec 
from worries and 
more serious 
troubles, They 
| are as many and 

as varied as they 


are anywhere 
There is 
constant trouble 
with the work 
men, and there 
is the greatest 
| difficulty to find 
the skilled labor 
ito direct the 
rather delicate 
operations which 
vine and fruit 
culture 


else. 


require. 
The one expe- 
dient I know of 
is, that each own- 
er should qualify 
| himself by careful 
study and obser- 
vation to be able 
| to act as his own 
foreman. When 
|he knows what 
| work has to bi 
| dene, what time 
| he requires to do 
| if in, and when 
| it has to be donc, 
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he will be independent of every one, for he will have | 
no difficulty in getting plenty of unskilled labor, active | 
and willing enough if well directed, and he will then | 
also find no difficulty in getting skilled 
labor, for he will be able to judge of it 
himself, and will no longer be at the 
mercy of references more, or less reck- 
lessly given. That the knowledge re- 
quisite for this can be readily acquired 
by those who seriously set themselves 
to work to acquire it is proved by the 
number of ladies who are successfully 
working vineyards in California, One 
of the largest and best vineyards in this 
county is managed most successfully by 
two ladies, who three or four years ago 
had never even seen a vineyard, except, 
perhaps, in the distance, and who had 
lived principally in large cities. 
Another constant source of trouble is 
with domestic servants. The struggle 
for life in California has been so easy, 
that the families of the working classes 
have not had, so far, at least to any 
great extent, to go out as servants. 
When they do so, they generally prefer 
remaining in a town; and, as in this 
country there are no class distinctions 
(I am speaking, of course, of the small 
county towns), they are as good as their 
—I was going to say masters and mis- 
tresses ; but as in this country there are 
no such things, let us say ‘‘ bosses,” the 
nearest equivalent—and, therefore, have 
their share of all that is going. The 
domestic service here has, to a large 
extent, been done by the Chinese, and 
excellent servants they make in some 
respects ; in other cases, they are very 
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undesirable, while prejudice exists against them amongst 
the native Americans. Under these circumstances, many, 
I may say most, ladies have had to do their own house- 
work and cooking, rather than have constant trouble and 
still more constant changes. But there are already signs 
that this state of things is coming toanend. Immigration 
into California is increasing rapidly, and among the im- 
migrants are considerable numbers of servant-girls, both 
from Europe and the Eastern States, while from the 
Southern States you can now get well-trained colored 
girls, who seem more contented in their situations, and 
more willing to remain in them, than any other class. 
Santa Cruz, California, 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 
By G. L, AppERSON, 

Unper date August 21st, 1655, Evelyn records in his 
diary a visit that he paid to the Archbishop of Armagh, 
the learned James Usher, at Reigate, on which occasion, 
says the diarist, ‘‘he recommended to me the study of 
Philologie above all human studies.”” The philology of 
that time and of many a long year thereafter was studied, 
generally speaking, in a very vague and unscientific man 
ner, as may be seen in part by an examination of the pre- 
Johnsonian dictionaries. To many persons the history 
of English dictionaries seems to begin with Dr. Johnson’s 
epoch-making work. That great book was but the last 
of a long line of interesting, laborious and more or less 
useful dictionaries, while at the same time it marked 
the beginning of a new era of methodical and scientific 
lexicography. Previons to 1604 the few dictionaries in 
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existence were, as a rule, English-Latin vocabularies. A 
Welsh-English dictionary by William Salesbury was pub- 
lished in 1547, and in 1573 John Baret issued his well- 
known ‘Alvearie, or Triple Dictionarie, in Englishe, 
Latin and French : very profitable for all such as be de- 
sirous of any of those three Languages.” A 
edition of the latter work, published seven years later, 
with the addition of Greek to the French and Latin, ap- 
peared as a “ Quadruple Dictionarie,” and was stated to 
be “newlie enriched with varietie of Wordes, 
Proverbs, and diuers lightsome obseruations of Gram- 


second 


Phrases, 
mar.”’ This last phrase is quaintly suggestive of the 
* Diversions of Purley,” of a much later date. 

But the first real English dictionary—that is, the first 
book containing explanations in the ordinary alphabetical 
order of English words only—is a small octavo volume, 
by Robert Cawdrey, published in 1604. 
title-page to be ‘‘ A Table Alphabeticall, conteyning and 
teaching the true writing and understanding of hard 
usuall English wordes.” ‘The author does not give his 
reader credit for much intelligence, for he thus inno- 
cently instructs him in the use of his book: ‘If thou 
be desirous (gentle reader) rightly and readily to under- 
stand and to profit by this table, and such like, then 
thou must learn the alphabet, to wit, the order of the let- 
ters as they stand, perfectly without book, and where 
every letter standeth : 
about the middest, and (/) toward the end.” The six- 
teenth-century dictionaries were valuable books and were 
handled with care. Schoolboys in those days had often 
to be content with a slender joint interest in one of these 


It claims on its 


very necessary aids to study. 
public property, and served the needs of a whole school. 
In the Boston (England) Corporation records there is tlis 
entry under date 1578: ‘‘ That a dictionarye shall be 
bought for the scollers of the Free Scoole, and the same 
boke to be tyed in a cheyne, and set upon a deske in the 
scoole, whereunto any scoller may have accesse, as occa- 
sion shall serve.”’ 
was probably a copy of Baret’s 


The work thus purchased and secured 
‘Alvearie,” or of the 
** Abcedarium ” of 
esting old English-Latin dictionary. Some of the defini 
tions in the latter book aré ‘* Cockatryce,” 
says the author, ‘‘is a serpent, called the kynge 


very strange. ’ 
of ser- 
pentes, whose nature is to kyll wyth hyssynge onlye.” 
The cockatrice or basilisk continually appears in our old 
writers 2s an object of dread. Robert Greene, the volum- 
inous pamphleteer of the Elizabethan {'me, in numerous 
passages attributes to it the power of killing or of depriv- 
ing of sight any one who might look upon it. 

Many odd beliefs and strange items of folk-lore are to 
be found embedded in the definitions and descriptive 
articles of the older 
‘* English Dictionarie,” 1623, has an absurd account of a 
creature called the ‘ 
writer, **‘ singeth sixe kind of notes one after another, as 
la-sol-fa-mi-re-ut.” 
tor of the musical toad, whose strange history was lately 
related by a French curé to M. Francisque Sarcey. 
toad used to sit up before the fire as a household pet, 
and when his master, a peasant, sang, the toad always 
continued each stanza of the song with a few plaintive 
but musical notes of his own. When the peasant died 
the curé went to fetch the animal, but the faithful musi- 
cian had disappeared. This is, nowever, by the way. 
Bailey’s well-known “ Dictionary,” which is in some re- 
spects still a useful work, has the following odd account 
of the * loriot,” or golden oriole: ‘‘ A bird that, being 
looked upon by one who las the yellow jaundice, cures 


dictionaries. “enry Cockeram’s 


which at night, says the 


ignarus,” 


This siren must have been an ances- 


—. 


the person, and dies himself.” Fenning’s ‘‘ Royal Eng- 
lish Dictionary,” 1761, defines ‘‘loriot” simply as ‘“‘a 
kind of bird.” This is a sample of many equally full and 
accurate definitions. 

In many cases the explanations given by our diction- 
ary-makers are pure blunders. Edward Phillips, nephew 
to John Milton, in his ‘‘ New World of Words,” 1658, de- 
fines a gallon as ‘‘a measure containing two quarts,” and 
again, ® quaver is stated to be ‘‘a measure of time in 


| musick, being the half of a crotchet, as a crotchet the 


Dr. Johnson's definition, in the first is- 
sue of his great book, of pasternas ‘‘ the knee of a horse,” 
was a remarkable blunder, but when questioned on the 
point he candidly attributed it to the right cause—ignor- 
It was corrected in subsequent editions. Dr. Ash, 
in his ‘* Dictionary” of 1775, under “esoteric,” explains 
it as merely an incorrect spelling for ‘‘ exoteric.”” This 
compiler’s geography also was weak, for he states that 
“Aghrim is a town in Ireland, in the County of Wicklow, 
and Province of Leinster.” ‘Todd’s edition of Johnson, 
excellent work as it is, is not entirely free from blunders. 
He oddly explains ‘‘coaxation” as ‘the art of coaxing,” 
instead of the croaking of frogs. Even Webster, in his 


half of quaver.” 


ance, 
’ 


| first issue, has some curious mistakes in cricketing terms. 


The wicket-keeper, he says, is ‘“‘the player in cricket 


| who stands with a bat to protect the wicket from the 


as (b) neere the beginning, (7) 
| sent a long distance.” 


ball,” and a long-stop is ‘‘one who is sent to stop balls 
John Wesley published in 1753 a 
little dictionary, on the title-page of which he modestly 


| assured the reader that the author considered it ‘ the 


| best English Dictionary in the World.” 


One copy was sometimes 


Richard Huloet, a curious and inter- | 


The theological 
A Methodist is ‘‘ one that 
lives according to the method laid down in the Bible ;” 
a Latitudinarian is let off lightly as ‘‘ one who fancies all 
religions are saving ;” 


definitions are characteristic. 


and a ‘‘Swaddler” is ‘‘a nickname 
given by the Papists in Ireland to true Protestants.” 
Southey explains this last curious word in his “ Life of 
Wesley” as a term of derision applied in the first instance 
to a Methodist preacher by a Catholic, who had heard 
him preach from the verse in the Gospel which mentions 
the ‘‘swaddling clothes” of the holy Babe “lying in a 
manger,” and the words, being unfamiliar to the hearer, 
struck him as ridiculous, and led to the invention of the 
absurd and unmeaning epithet ‘‘Swaddler.” 

Absurd and curious as many of these definitions are, 
there is another department of lexicography in which the 


| dictionary-makers went perhaps still more lamentably 


astray, but certainly with more excuse, and that is in 


etymology. Some of them avoided the difficulties of the 


| subject by practically ignoring it, others contented them- 


selves with giving the derivation correctly where it was 
sufficiently obvious, and in more difficult cases attempted 
to hide their ignorance behind guesses often very extrav- 
agant and far-fetched. Scientific etymology was almost 
non-existent before the days of Wedgwood, Skeat, and 


| the magnum opus of the Philological Society, Dr. Mur- 


This | 


rays great ‘‘ New English Dictionary,” now in course 
of publication by the Clarendon Press. Coleridge says 
that more knowledge of more value might sometimes be 
learned from the history of a word than from the his- 
tory of a campaign ; and it is the history of a word that 
very often gives the key to its etymology. But the im- 
portance and value of the historical method in philolo- 
gical research have only in recent times obtained due 
recognition. The compilers of the older dictionaries, 
when they saw a word or words in another language 
bearing some resemblance to an English word, too often 
jumped at the conclusion that the latter was derived from 
the former. 
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Guesswork of this kind frequently led to absurd blun- 
ders. An anonymous lexicograpler of 1689 derives ‘‘ has- 
sock from the Teutoric hase, an hare, and socks; be- 
cause hair-skins are sometimes wore instead of socks, to 
keep the feet warm in winter.” The Rev. Frederick Bar- 
low, in his ‘‘ Complete English Dictionary,” published 
in two volumes. in 1772, suggests that ‘t pageant” is de- 
rived from ‘‘ payen géant, Fr. a pagan giant, a represent- 
ation of triumph used at the return from holy wars; of 
which the Saracen’s head seems to be a relique.” In the 
same book ‘‘ sash” is sagely derived from “ searoir, Fr. 
to know, because worn for the sake of distinction.” 'The 
adjective ‘‘motley,” says Mr. Barlow, is ‘supposed to 


be corrupted from med/ey ; but Johnson imagines it might | 


be derived from mothlike, or of various colors resembling 
a moth.”” An apparent but illusory similarity of sound 
was the rock upon which Johnson sometimes suffered 
etymological shipwreck. Under ‘spider ” he very ludi- 
crously asks whether spider may not be spy-dor—the in- 
sect that watches the dor, or humble-bee. While Johnson 
was hard at work on the preparation of his book, an anony- 
mous correspondent one day sent him a derivation of 
“curmudgeon” from the French cwur méchant—a wild 
enough guess truly, but it was duly inserted in the dic- 
tionary, and ‘‘ unknown correspondent ” was entered by 
Johnson as his authority. Twenty years Jater, Dr. Ash, 
in preparing his well-known dictionary, was struck by 
the beauty and appropriateness of this etymological gem, 
and boldly ‘‘ annexed” it ; but wishing to conceal his in- 
debtedness to Johnson, and anxious to display his own 
learning, he gravely informed the readers of his work 
that ‘‘curmudgeon ” was derived from cer, unknown, 
and méchant, correspondent ! 

A curious dictionary-maker was the Rey. G. W. Lemon, 
rector of Gayton, Norfolk, and master of Norwich Gram- 
mar School, who in 1783 published an extraordinary 
** Derivative Dictionary of the English Language.” The 
author of this work was possessed by the idea that by far 
the greater number of our words are derived from the 
Greek, to which language he refers many of those in 
everyday use, and such compounds as the following : 
“seratch-cradle,” ‘‘link-boy,” and ‘‘ crutched-friars.” 
Etymology was literally and wadoubtedly Greek to Mr. 
Lemon, The book was publishcd by subscription, and 
there is an absurd, and very probably apocryphal, story 
told about his persistence i+ his effort to obtain subserib- 
ers. He is said to have worried a fat alderman of Nor- 
wich, named Beasley, for a subscription, but entirely 
failed to secure his support; so in revenge he entered 
in his book the following ‘‘ etymology” of ‘ obesity”: 
“The exclamation of people who see a certain Norwich 
alderman : ‘Oh, Beasley ! Oh, beastly !! o-besity !!!” 
The alderman promptly obtained an injunction in Chan- 
cery to prevent the publication of this libel, and the 
sheet containing it was accordingly canceled. But as 
there is no proof of any one having ever seen this remark- 
able sheet, and as the story has not been traced earlier 
than 1826, there is a strong probability that the whole 
tale is an invention. 

Jokes, however, have occasionally found their way into 
the sober pages of a dictionary. Johnson perpetrated 
one at the expense of his friend Mr. Malloch, when he 
defined alias as ‘A Latin word signifying otherwise ; as 
Mallet alias Malloch — that is, otherwise Malloch.” As 
this gentleman’s dlesire was to be known only as Mallet, 
Johnson’s jocular intention is manifest. Of all the un- 
likely places wherein to find a pun, one of the least likely 
would surely be the great lexicon by Liddell and Scott. 
But a remark in the first edition of that hook has been 





| 
| 
| 





| 


pointed out which contains a decided pun. Under syco- 
phantes, literally an informer against those who exported 
Jigs, the author says: ‘*The literal sense is not found in 
any ancient writer, and is perhaps a mere figment.” This 


| pleasantry disappeared in subsequent editions, A better- 


known pun is that to be found in the old seventeenth- 
century Latin dictionary of Adam Littleton, In that 
work is the following article: ‘*‘Concurro, to run with 
others ; to run together . to Con-cur, to Con-dog.” 
But jokes of this nature are scarce. The humor of the old 
lexicographers is usually unconscious, and generally ap- 
pears in their prefaces and introductions. Occasionally 
it confronts the reader on the title-page, as in the case of 
that maker of a bad dictionary, mentioned by Disraeli the 
elder, who so confidently anticipated a brisk demand for 
his book that he put on the title-page the words “first 
edition "—a gentle hint that it would not be the last. 

Daniel Fenning, the author of the ‘‘ Royai English 
Dictionary” already mentioned, issued his work with a 
vainglorious preface, in which, after referring to the 
great variety of dictionaries already published, he says 
that it has been his intention ‘‘ to unite these scattered 
rays, as it were, into one focus ;” and, further, that his 
chief aim has been ‘‘to unite profit with amusement, 
improvement with delight, and worth with frugality.” A 
more modest man was the anonymous author of the 
**Gazophylacium Anglicanum,” 1689, who in his preface 
naively remarks: ‘‘'The chief reason why I busied my- 
self herein was to save my time from being worse em- 
ployed.” Another boastful compiler was Elisha Coles, 
**Schoolmaster and Teacher of the Tongue to Foreign- 
ers,” who claims on his title-page to have arranged his 
work ‘‘in a method more comprehensive than any that is 
extant.” In his address to the reader he speaks dispar- 
agingly of all his predecessors, and enlarges upon the 
superiority of his own work and method, although he 
condescends to say that he does not warrant absolute 
perfection. He includes many slang words, as later did 
Bailey and Ash, for he explains : ‘‘’Tis no disparagement 
to understand the canting terms: it may chance to save 
your throat from being cut, or (at least) your pocket from 
being pick’d.” One of the most popular dictionaries of 
the last century was that by the Rey. Thomas Dyche. 
Originally published in 1723, it was in 1777 in its six- 
teenth edition. It contains no derivations cr etymologies 
whatever, because, says the author, in the first place, they 
are very often so uncertain, and, secondly, they are use- 
less to ‘‘ those persons that these sort of books are most 
helpful to.” The introduction ends with the ungallant 
statement that the want of coherent and correct writing 
is universally complained of among the fair sex. 

One good point may be noted about most of the old 
dictionaries. They are, as a rule, free from the fulsome 
and offensive dedications which deface so many good old 
The labor of that ‘‘ harmless drudge,” the lexi- 
cographer, may perhaps have been considered of too 
lowly a nature to be offered to the wealthy patron. Few, 
however, had the opportuni'y of imitating the learned 
Bayle, who refused the Duke of Shrewsbury's offer of 
two hundred guineas for the dedication of lis ‘* Critical 
Dictionary.” ‘TY have so often ridiculed dedications,” 
he said, ‘‘ that I must not risk any.” 

Barlow's dictionary of 1772 was at first published in 
numbers. The author and publishers seem to have been 
of a trusting and generous disposition, for they issued 
this notice: ‘‘ That every person may have an opportu. 
nity of judging of the execution of this work, the first 
number may be perused gratis, and returned if not ap- 
proved.”” The book contains the unusual distinction of 


books. 
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a number of illustrative plates, mostly drawings of scien- | in the use of English words and idioms. As he had 
tific instruments—the air-pump, the barometer, the quad- | searcely any guide but his own unaided judgment, his 
rant, and many others. The frontispiece is an absurd | decisions were naturally apt to be somewhat arbitrary. 
design, representing the author with a foolish grin, kneel- | Boswell tells us that ‘‘ civilization,” as opposed to bar- 
ing, and presenting a copy of his work to the king, fat- | barism, was rejected, and ‘civility ” only preferred, be 

cheeked and grinning also. This dictionary, like many | cause for the latter word Johnson had the authority oi 
of its predecessors, includes a great variety of biograph- | Spenser, Davies and Denham. ‘‘ Humiliating ” was pri 

ical, geographical and topographical articles that would | posed by Boswell as a good word, but Johnson, while ad 
now be considered entirely foreign to the scope of a dic- | mitting that it was in common use, said that he did not 
tionary of the English language. The subjects of the | know it to be good English. These are but trifling mat 
biographical articles appear to have been selected some- | ters. The doctor’s great work practically superseded al 
what at random, and with very little regard to proportion. | previous English dictionaries, and, in spite of its various 


Mr. Barlow gives full notices of Nicholas Rowe, Mrs. | shortcomings as judged from the standpoint of a later 


Centlivre, Mrs. A. Behn, James Ralph, Pomfret, and | day, Johnson’s dictionary has remained the foundation 
other still smaller fry, but does not even mention Chau- | upon which all modern lexicographers have built their 
cer, Spenser, Marlowe, or Massinger. It is curious, also, | ample and more scientific works. 





‘ 
\WKWARD KEVELATIONS, 


)ijie—** GEORGIE AND I HAVE BEEN DOWN-STAIRS IN THE DINING-ROOM 
WIFE!” Mr. Mitcham—“ How DID YOU DO THAT, MY DEAR ?” 

Effie-* Way, GorGIE SAT AT ONE END OF THE TABLE, AND [ AT THE OTPER }; AND GEORGIE SATD, ‘THE FOOD ISN'T FIT TO 
EAT!’ aND [ sarp, ‘It’s aun you’nhn Get!’ AND Grorate SATD, ‘DAM! AND [ GoT UP AND LEFT THE ROOM!” 


, Mr. MrvcHamM. Wer'VE BEEN PLAYING HUSBAND AND 


to note some of the omissions in the old dictionaries of | One odd circumstance a propos | f this remarkable book 
very common words ; for instance, Fenning does not | may be mentioned. Publishers, as a rule, do not, like 
give the word “uncle,” and Coles has no mention of | money-lenders, make their payments partly in cash and 
“hill” in the sense of clevated ground, but makes the | partly in kind ; but a curious transaction of this natur 
curious entry, ‘‘ Hill, Saucon, to cover.” Cockeram men- has been pnt on record by Mr. J. H. Round, in the follow- 
tions ‘‘ to hang”’ as an old-fashioned and objectionable | ing note in the Antiguary of March, 1885 : ‘A Johnson 
verb, and suggests as a substitute the lovely term ‘to | Dictionary,” he says, ‘‘ formed part of the consideratio: 
excarnificate.” Dr. Johnson, like the hero of Sam Well- | originally paid for the ‘ Rejected Addresses.’ My grand 
er’s awful story, was very fond of muflins, but, strange to father, Horace Smith, used to relate how he had sug 
say, the word “‘ muffin” is not to be found in the early | gested, when striking the bargain, that a copy of the dic 
editions of his dictionary. | tionary, on which he had cast his eye, should be throw) 
But many of the doctor's omissions were made upon | in as a makeweight, and the identical two volumes are 
principle. His object was not merely to collect and de- | still in my possession.” 
fine the general body of words, obsolete and living, but 
to separate the wheat from the chaff—to decide, in so far **T Like your impudence,” as a pretty girl said when 
as he was able, all questions of purity and propriety | her beau kissed her. 
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‘“* MOTHER, THIS IS MY WIFE!’ SAID WILL.” 


MOTHER HAWKINS’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


**On, come now, Nancy! if I was you I wouldn’t take 
on! Maybe it’ll all turn out right,” said the sociable 
neighbor, who had dropped in to take a dish of tea, as 
Mother Hawkins wiped her eyes with her apron. 

**Wal, mebbe ’twill!” sighed the good lady ; ‘* but it 
don’t seem so now. Sit up, Mis’ Jones. 
euit’ll spile with waitin’. Poor Will! he was so fond o’ 
them biscuits. I'll bet she can’t make’em! ’Tain’t his 
marryin’ I mind so much,” she went on, as she poured 
the fragrant tea into the thin, old china cups. ‘If he'd 
a-married a decent country gal, an’ let her come here to 
live ‘long o’ me, I wouldn't a-cared. But no; he must 
go taggin’ after one o’ them finified city gals! Nothin’ 
else ’ud do him! Mis’ Jones, do have another lump o’ 
sugar in your tea ?” 

**No, Mis’ Hawkins ; the tea is jest right now.” 

Vol. XXVI., No. 5—39. 


The cream bis- 





‘*Wal, take a slice more o’ this br’iled ham, then. 
our own home-cured pork.” 

‘*Thankye, I don’t care ef Ido take a bite more. I 
don’t eat much in general, but your vittles is so good, 
they kind o’ give one an appetite.” 

‘*Wal, yes,” said Mother Hawkins, with another sigh. 
‘© Will always ‘lowed I was a fair cook. And he was that 
fond o’ good eatin’! And I ‘low he’ll git none o’ it now.” 

‘*Mebbe he will, Mis’ Hawkins. I’ve knowed some o’ 
them city folks what was fust-rate cooks, an’ liked the 
country, too.” 

‘Oh, yes; they all like to come out fur a week or so 
while the berries is ripe. But you fetch ’em out an’ set 
’em to cookin’ fur harvest hands when it’s right hot, an’ 
you'd see.” 


** Will’s wife may not be one o’ that kind, Nancy.” 


It's 
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‘Bet she is! He found her boardin’ in one of them 
big hotels where they go to bed at midnight, and eat 
breakfast next day after decent folks has cleared up din- 
ner. I know ’em. An’I ain’t going to have anything to do 
with ’em, that’s flat! And I told Will sc, when he writ 
for me to come and see ’em married.” 

** La, Mis’ Hawkins, didn’t you go ?” 

‘*No, I didn’t. Here, have another spoonful o’ this 
honey, Mis’ Jones—do! It’s made o’ white clover, and as 
clear as can be. There! No, I didn’t go, and I writ to 
Will he needn’t fetch her here, neither.” 

‘* Now, Mis’ Hawkins, you didn’t really ?” 

** Yes, I did,” said the old lady, doggedly. ‘‘I know 
the hull lot o’ them city gals—a-switchin’ an’ a-dragglin’ 
their long-tailed gowns, an’ a-bangin’ their hair when they 
ought to have their heads banged, an’ a-humpin’ them- 
selves up with bustles to look like a camel, an’ the Lord 
knows what all—fur I don’t. But I set my face agin ’em. 
Will is a-makin’ money there, and there he’ll stay till 
she spends it all. Then he'll want to come back to his 
old mammy. But he can’t doit. He left his mother an’ 
took up with her, an’ now he may jest stick to her, an’ 
make the best o’ his bad bargain. ’Tain’t any use to talk 
to me !” 

Mrs. Jones knew the stubborn old lady well enough to 
believe that, so she said no more. But, after she got 
home, she said to her own family: 

“Tf I had as likely a son us Will Hawkins, I wouldn’t 
go back on him fur no gal that ever drawed breath, and 


| 








I'll bet a pretty penny Nancy Hawkins lives to wish she | 


hadn’t.” 
* * * * * 7. 

Meantime, in his cozy home in the city, Will had been 
gloomily reading his old mother’s last curt letter. 

‘Don’t let it worry you, Will,” said his bride, sooth- 
ingly. 

‘‘I can’t help it, Lilly,” was his reply. ‘‘She has al- 
ways been such a geod mother to me, that it hurts me to 
liave her be so wrong and obstinate.” 

‘““Go out and see her, and talk it over,” suggested 
lly. 

‘** Never !” answered Will, firmly. 
takes me, I shall never enter my old home unless you go 
too. If my mother cannot receive my wife, she cannot 
receive me. It is no use talking to me about it.” 

There was a touch of the old lady’s stubborn spirit in 


” 


‘‘Unless business 


the son, you see. 





Mother Hawkins was a stout, fleshy old lady, but she 


did all her own work, except for a few weeks in Suthmer 
when haying and harvesting came on. 

This season, right in the midst of haying, Mary Jane, 
the hired girl, fell out of the haymow, where she was 
hunting for eggs, and broke her arm. Of course she had 
to go home. Not another girl could be got for love or 
money, and so Mother Hawkins had to do all herself. 

The two hired men could get the wood, and do the 
milking and churning. But Mrs. Hawkins had to sweat 


over the stove, and the weather growing hotter every | 


day. 

And one morning Mother Hawkins couldn’t get up. 
The hired men got the best breakfast they could, and 
then Mrs. Hawkins sent one of them after the doctor, 
bidding him stop on the way home and see if Lucy Jones 
wouldn’t come and stay uutil she could find a girl. 

Now, it so happened that important business brought 
Will Hawkins out to Downport that very morning. He 
did not intend to visit his mother, but he say 
ing out of the doctor's office, and he stopped him and 
learned how sick his mother was. 


John com- 


MOTHER HAWKINS’S DAUGHTER-IN-LAW. 


Then he felt in duty bound to call on her. He went, 
and the old lady was greatly surprised, and, as he could 
see, somewhat pleased to see him. 

But not once did she ask for, or even allude to, his wife. 

‘* Mother, you ought to have a girl,” said Will. 

*“ Well, goodness, so I ought !” groaned the old lady. 
**T told John to get Lucy Jones a few days, if he could. 
But she ain’t no manner o’ ’count if she comes. And 
where to get anybody the merey knows, I don’t. I’ve 
tried everywhere.” 

“T think perhaps I could send you out one,” said 
Will. ‘“‘Good girls can sometimes be found in town. 

‘Well, for pity’s sake, do it, then. I'll pay her well if 
she’s worth her salt.” 

“Tl try,” said William. ‘‘I may not succeed, but if I 
can find one I'll send her out on the noon train. If you 
don't like her, you needn’t keep her, you know.” 

“Oh! Tl be glad to get anybody !” groaned the sick 
old lady, tossing restlessly. 

John came back just then, saying Lucy Jones was away 
on a visit, and could not be hired. So Will, who must 
leave at once to catch the up-train, promised again to de 
his best to find a girl. 

‘*T reckon I'd orter asked after her,” said the sick 
woman to herself, after he was gone, and she had not 
even asked him to come back. ‘‘ But I couldn't get the 
consent of my own mind to do it, nohow.” 

John scraped up what he could for dinner, and about 
one o'clock he came up-stairs and said : 


’ 


“There is a lady down-stairs to see you, mum.” 

“A lady! Good gracious ! and me in this fix ! 
is it, John ?” 

‘*T h’ain’t an idea who, mum.’ 

“Well, fetch her up, since it’s got to be ; there’s no 
help for it. But I hope ’tain’t no company come to stay, 
for I can’t keep her if ’tis.” 

John departed, presently returning with a tall, hand- 
some lady, in a stylish black cashmere. 

** Good - morning,” said Mother Hawkins, seeing she 
did not know the lady. 

**Good-morning,” said the lady, pleasantly, advancing 
toward the bed. ‘‘I suppose you are Mrs. Hawkins ?” 

“Yes, I be.” And the 


was coming next. 


Whe 


sick woman wondered what 


‘*T hear you are in need of a girl,” said the stranger 
**Lord knows I am !” groaned Mother Hawkins. 
“Well, your son, Mr. Hawkins, sent me out from the 
city to see if I would suit you.” 

‘© You!” Mother Hiwkins sat up in bed, in her sur- 
prise at this elegant woman asking for the place of a ser- 
vant. 


» 


‘Look at your hands! 

‘They are not very black, I know. 
to doing housework, madam, I assure you. 
me ?” 


she said, 
But they are used 
Will you try 


** You came from the city,” said Mother Hawkins, with- 
out answering the question. ‘‘Do you live there ?” 

** Yes, madam.” 

‘*Then what do you know about farmwork ?” 

‘* Everything,” answered the stranger, confidently. ‘1 
was brought up on a farm, and have only lived in the 
city three years.” 

‘But them fine clothes !” sighed Mother Hawkins. 

**) aave plain calico ones in my sachel,” said this odd 
girl. 

**What wages do you want ?” 

‘Whatever you usually pay.” 

**T generally give two dollars and a half.” 

‘Very well, that will suit me.” 

“What would you do first, if you staid.” 
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‘The first thing, I would make you a cup of tea and a 
bit of toast. Then I would change my dress, go down- 
stairs, and get to work.” 

‘*For pity’s sake, do it, then !” said Mother Hawkins, 
as, with a sigh of intense relief, she dropped back upon 
her pillows. 

The stranger left the room. And in a short time she 
was back, with the tea and toast temptingly arranged on 
a waiter, and as nice as hands could make them. 

After they were disposed of, she brought fresh water 
and towels, bathed Mother Hawkins’s hot face and hands, 
and brushed her hair back neatly under her cap. 

“There, that’s better, isn’t it?” the stranger asked 
Mother Hawkins. 

‘** Yes, indeed,” sighed the sick woman. 
name, child ?” 

‘*Mary Sherman.” 

‘* Well, Mary, if you do as well for the rest as you have 
for me, I shall think it was the Lord’s massy that sent 
you here !” 

**T shall try to be useful, but it will take me a few 
days to learn about things in the house.” 

‘“‘“Mebbe [ll be down by that time!” sighed Mother 
Hawkins, as she settled herself for a nap. 

But she was not down in a day or two. It was four 
weeks before she could be helped down to the sitting- 
room. But everything had gone on as orderly, under 
Mary’s hands, as if Mother Hawkins had been mistress 
herself. And no sister or mother ever had more untir- 
ing care than she gave to the sick woman, who felt that 
she had indeed found a treasure, and could not bear to 
think of the time when Mary must go away. 

William had written twice to ask how his mother was, 
but he had not been down again. 

The day that Mother Hawkins went to the table for the 
first time since her sickness, a note came, saying that he 
was coming to see her by the evening train. 

Not a word about his wife did he write. And Mother 
Hawkins, as she looked at Mary moving about with such 
a bright face, thought that if Will had married a girl like 
that, they could have been so happy ! 

But her sickness had softened her hard old heart to- 
ward her only son. 
much indeed. 

She heard the whistle of the train which brought him 
down. It was only a half-mile from the station to the 
farm -house, and she waited, listening to every sound, 
until she heard his step upon the porch. 

* That’s him! that’s my boy, Mary, come to see his 
old mother !” she said, eagerly. ‘‘Open the door and 
let him in !” 

Mary opened the door—and—what ? Mother Hawkins 
couldn’t believe her eyes! Was Will, a married man, 
kissing and hugging her hired girl, with all his might, 
right before her face? The scandalized old lady sprang 
right up in her chair, crying out : 

“Why, Will!—William ! stop that ! 
man! For shame! That’s my Mary !” 

‘*Yes, mother,” answered William, brightly, ‘‘and she 
is my Mary, too.” And he took the new girl to his 
mother, with his arm around her waist. ‘‘ Mother, this 
is my wife !” 

“Your wife!’ And the old lady sank back in her 
chair, overcome with surprise. ‘But your wife’s name 
is Lilly.” 

**Yes ; so is this lady’s — Lilly Mary Sherman Haw- 
kins. I sent her to take care of you, so you would learn 
to love her. You have learned, haven’t you, mother ?” 

Well, that stubborn old lady, who had vowed she 


‘* What’s your 


And she wanted to see him very 


You, a married 





never would have anything to do wit her daughter-in- 
law, just put her arms up around Lilly’s neck and cried 
like a baby. 

And now, when Mrs. Jones goes over to take tea, 
Mother Hawkivs can talk of nothing half so much as 
the perfections of her daughter-in-law. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE TH MOWING, 


ALL shimmering in the morning shine 
And diamonded with dew, 
And quivering in the scented wind 
That thrills its green heart through— 
The little fleld, the smiling field, 
With all its flowers a-blowing, 
How happy looks the golden fleld 
The day before the mowing! 


Outspread ’neath the departing light, 
Twilight, still void of stars, 

Save where, low westering Venus hides 
From the red eye of Mars; 

How quiet lies tho silent field, 
With all its beauties glowing, 

Just stirring —like a child asleep— 
The night before the mowing! 


Sharp steel, inevitable hand, 
Cut keen, cut kind! Our field 
We know full well must be laid low 
Before its wealth it yield: 
Labor and mjrth and plenty blest 
Its blameless death bestowing: 
And yet we weep, and yet we weep, 
The night before the mowing. 


PITTSBURGH'S FLAMES 
FORGES. 


By Henry Tyrret. 


AND 


Down the westward Allegheny slopes, following the 
misty footsteps of the dawn, plunges the express train 
which left New York city last evening. Suddenly a dull 
red flame shoots up against the clear morning sky. Hot, 
smoky clouds roll over the dewy, green hills, through a 
rift in which is presently discerned a mighty furnace 
in full blast, its towers, chimneys and pipes forming a 
veritable Vesuvius in the midst of the little vale, and 
banking its stream with cinders and slag of contrasted 
coal-black and scoriac hues. Then the track skirts a 
long line of coke-ovens, and a glimpse is caught of the 
shadowy form of a gigantic mule, standing moodily 
amidst the fire and smoke high up on the tramway that 
runs along the tops of the ovens, like a kind of industrial 
Casabianea, There is a murkiness in the sky ahead that 
the vapors of morning cannot entirely account for. We 
must be nearing Pittsburgh. 

Braddock ! We are passing over historic ground ; but 
everything that we see and hear is alive and vivid with 
actualité. On the northern side of the railway tracks are 
rows of pleasant terraced villas and cottages ; while on 
the southern side is Vulcan’s own valley—the Monon- 
gahela stream, with its miles of belching furnaces, fonn- 
dries, mills and factories. For the remaining ten miles 
into Pittsburgh the road lies between these contrasted 
scenes, which form the city’s characteristic suburbs. 

Half of the interest in viewing a famous place for the 
first time consists in finding it different from what one 
expected. In this respect, as in many others, the Pitts- 
burgh of to-day is a sensation. Can this be the Smoky 
City upon which so many writers have lavished their 
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opprobrious epithets, and which artists 
have depicted with such a lurid extrava- 
gance of lampblack? The morning sky 
is bright, and the sunshine falls blithely 
upon fresh, green shade-trees, and upon 
newly painted buildings, some a dazzling 
white, others a delicate harmony in light- 
tinted stones or bricks ; while high above 
all rise the cream-colored granite walls, 
red - tiled roofs and magnificent tower of 
the new $3,000,000 Court -house of Alle- 
gheny County. Sometimes, alongside a 
spick -and-span block of the new régime, 
you will see a dingy-looking row of build- 
ings, whose walls, irrespective of their ori- 
ginal colors, years of soot and smoke have 
dyed to a uniform black. There are even 
structures of which the lower stories aro 
of Ethiopian complexion, while the upper 
ones, recently added, have all the new 
brightness of tender young shoots from 
an old stem. These contrasts are typical. 
They illustrate Pittsburgh before taking 
and after taking—Natural Gas! 

The assertion, frequently made and too 
generally accepted, that the natural beauty 
of Pittsburgh’s environs has been blighted 
and crushed out, so to speak, by the iron 
heel of industry, is the result of a very 
reckless handling of facts. Cross the Mo- 
nongahela to the South Side, and ascend 
the green, rock-ribbed, poplar-tufted 
heights of Mount Washington by means 
of one of those startling ‘‘inclined” (at 
an angle of about thirty-six degrees) cable 
railroads, which are so frequent in and 
about the precipice-hemmed city, and you 
may look down upon one of the most stw- 
pendous panoramas that nature and man 
ever wrought. 

At the base of this mighty buttress of 
the Westmoreland coal-fields, 400 feet be- 
low the summit, flows the broad, winding 
Monongahela up from the southwest, the 
Pan Handle Railroad closely skirting its 
left bank, the Pennsylvania and the Tal- 
timore and Ohio coming in on the other ‘ 
side ; the great mills also fringing it on 
both sides, ever sending up their clouds 
by day and their pillars of fire by night ; 
while further back from this left bank, at 
the base of the mountain and climbing 
over its indented sides, is spread the ex- 
tensive South Side suburb of Pittsburgh. 
The river itself is spanned by five grace- 
ful bridges, and presents a most animated 
spectacle, with its constantly moving flo- 
tillas of coal- barges, and those oblong, 
double smoke - stacked, flat - bottomed, 
‘*kick-behind ” steamboats peculiar to the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, which anon 
touch their blunt noses at the spacious 
levee which constitutes the city’s southern 
water-front. From the northeast streams 
the silvery ribbon of the Allegheny, with 
its own half-score of bridges, its rambling 
and shrieking railways, its vast, reeking 
iron and industrial suburbs extending as 
far as the eye can follow its course ; and 
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beautiful, verdurous Allegheny City spreading back 
to the mountainous slopes beyond, as well as extending 
down the newly formed Ohio for a mile or more be- 
iow Pittsburgh proper. The Ohio’s two parent-streams, 
as the maps have shown us from our infancy, approach 
and mingle like the branches of a half-inverted (. 
They inclose a triangular tract, of which the sides are 
scarcely more than a mile each in length, and the ‘east- 
ward side, or base, is shut in by a third amphitheatre of 
high, precipitous hills. This heart-shaped, level tract, 
covered with one unbroken mass of buildings, is the 
heart of Pittsburgh. 

Over all the vast and complex scene hangs—not a 
black pall, as in the days when Bitumen was king, but 
a light gossamer vail of gray, deepening a little, per- 
haps, out Lawrenceville way, where the iron and steel 
industry fairly runs riot, yet never dense enough to ob- 
secure its noble features. This soft, vapory cloud takes 
on the roseate tinge of morning, darkens to steel-blue be- 
neath the thunderstorm, and kindles gloriously at} the 
fires of the setting sun. The rising moon reddens behind 
it, and her beams, as they fall on Pittsburgh, have more 
of the topaz than of the pearl. As the shades of night 
deepen, myriads of golden gas-lights twinkle like fire- 
flies, clustered thickly in the cities, and scattered sparsely 
over the hills ; the lighted boats creep like glow-worms 
up and down the glistening streams; here and there 
flickers the blazing torch of a lighted natural-gas out- 
let-pipe ; the electric lights, cold by contrast, glitter like 
blue diamonds ; while dominating all, even to the stars 
of the firmament, leap and glow the fires of the mighty 
clemental struggle in a hundred furnaces. Then, if ever, 
the Titanic throb and murmur of Pittsburgh resolves 
itself into the ‘‘ Hymn ” put in words by a poet of genius 
and misfortune whom she once harbored—Richard Realf : 


*“T am monarch of all the Forges, 
I have solved the riddle of fire; 
The Amen of Nature to ery of Man 
Answers at my desire. 
I search with the subtle soul of flame 
The heart of the rocky earth, 
And hot from my anvils the prophecies 
Of the miracle-years leap forth. 
I am swart with the soots of my furnace, 
I drip with the sweats of toil ; 
My fingers throttle the savage wastes, 
I tear the curse from the soil. 
I fling the bridges across the gulfs 
That hold us from the To-Be, ‘ 
And build the roads for the bannered march 
Of crowned humanity.” 


Impressed at first sight, as every visitor must be, with 
the revolution wrought in Pittsburgh, during the space of 
less than half a decade, by the general adoption of natural 
gas—the good fairy that has exorcised the grimy demon 
of smoke—I felt that it behooved me, as a thorough- 
going tourist, to see something of the source of this 
marvelous supply. A twenty-mile ride over the Pan 
Handle Railroad (through the green hills and grazing 
lands of Westmoreland, with the black mouth of a coal- 
pit opening here and there, in the most unexpected 
places, and then for miles and miles along the beautiful 
Chartiers Valley, with its brawling creek) brought me to 
the now flourishing town of Canonsburg, the seat of the 
old Jefferson College, in the midst of the natural - gas 
fields of Washington County. Within a radius of one 
mile about this town, over forty wells have been bored 
during the past four years. All of these yield gas 
in paying quantities, and there are instances in which 
both gas and oil are obtained from the same well. The 
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youthful manager of the Manufacturers’ Natural Gas 
Company showed me, in his office, specimens of more 
than a dozen different kinds of sand and pebbles from the 
various strata—the ‘‘50-foot,” Gantz, Stray, Gordon, and 
others—which yield gas at different depths of the boring. 
The great superiority claimed for the Washington County 
fields lies in the number of entirely separate and distinct 
gas-holding strata which may be tapped at various levels 
in the same bore. The average well in this region goes 
down about 2,000 feet, and the cost of boring has been 
reduced from $3 to about $1.25 per foot. 

At the edge of a cornfield, only a few rods distant from 
the Pan Handle Railroad station at Canonsburg, is a new 
gas-well, with an inclosed derrick and a pipe over sixty 
feet high, which Superintendent Johnston ‘‘ blew off” 
for my special edification. The escaping gas gave forth 
a shrill, ear-splitting sound, like an exaggerated steam- 
whistle, and was visible at the top of the pipe in a limpid, 
bluish column, mixed with watery spray. The pressure 
of this well, which is quite an ordinary one, is something 
less than three hundred pounds. It repulses your hand 
from the open gauge-pipe, feeling like a stream of cold 
air, and smelling like petroleum, though it leaves neither 
oiliness nor odor behind. Sometimes a new well develops 
sufficient pressure to bear up the whole weight of the 
boring tools, and operations have to be{suspended. At 
Canonsburg, of late, one occasionally hears in the dis- 
tance a deep, ominous sound, as if an earthquake or some 
other elemental convulsion were impending. "Tis the 
voice of the Philadelphia Company’s new roaring gas- 
well, four miles away, and which, according to registered 
pressure, is one of the largest in the world. When its 
great gush began, a few months since, it tossed aside four 
or five thousand pounds of rope and iron tools as if they 
had been mere feathers before a gale. 

At night they turn on the gas in the tall pipe of the 
well near the railroad-station, blaze away at it with a 
roman candle, and lo! up shoots a waving flame nearly 
twenty feet high. This colossal flambeau, left burning 
far into the night, illuminates ‘‘ all outdoors,” so far as 
Canonsburg is concerned, and by its glare one may easily 
read a newspaper at midnight on any of the surrounding 
hills. Of course, natural gas runs the machinery of the 
town, as elsewhere throughout the county, and does all 
its heating and lighting, besides contributing a portion 
of the supply to the Pittsburgh pipe-lines. It is possi- 
ble, by means of this invisible agency, to run a steam- 
engine without steam, or any fire whatever ; but this use 
of the gas is rather too extravagant to become general. 

Pittsburgh’s natural-gas supply comes principally 
through underground pipe-lines, a distance of from 
twenty to thirty miles, from the fields of Butler and 
Washington Counties, though several considerable wells 
have been struck within the city limits and in Allegheny. 
The principal lines consist of two eight or twelve inch 
pipes, running parallel a few feet apart, and connected at 
frequent intervals, so that in case of the interruption of 
one line by accident or for repairs, the gas from that 
section can be turned into the other pipe without affect- 
ing the consumers’ supply. The pressure is regulated 
by valves along the lines, and at the city limits it is re- 
duced to a few pounds, and the gas conveyed in large 
pipes under low pressure. The Philadelphia Company’s 
main pipe within the city limits has an inside diameter 
of twenty-four inches. At intervals, along the streets of 
Pittsburgh, are to be seen what look like ordinary lamp- 
posts, except that, instead of bearing a lamp, they end 
in an iron imitation of a burst of flame. These are the 
exhaust-pipes, and they contain a delicate device which 
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indicates to a nicety the location of a break or other de- | 


rangement along the pipe-lines. Of the several natural- 


gas companies which supply the city, the largest is the | 


Philadelphia, with a capital of over seven and a half 
millions, and which shows a disposition to absorb smaller 
plants of its field. It has already sume 409 miles of 
pipe, or perhaps one-fifth of the entire amount now laid 
in that section of Western Pennsylvania. 

Although it is scarcely three years since the driving of 
gas-wells began to be regarded as a profitable enterprise, 
it has been estimated that in and about Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny alone not less than 600,000,000 feet of natural 
gas is consumed daily, displacing 40,000 tons of coal. 
Recent official reports of a general character, in regard to 
the product, are not obtainable ; but at the end of 1886 
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wells, from which Pittsburgh draws a large proportion of 
her supply of gas, have already seen their best days, 
and that certain companies have actually begun to ex- 


| periment with a process for manufacturing fuel gas ; and 
he ventures the prediction that ‘‘two or three years will 


see the end of natural gas as a fuel.” Against this gloomy 
forecast, however, may be set well-known instances of 
‘* gushers ” that have been flowing steadily for a quarter of 


| a century or more, not to speak of gas-wells of undoubted 
| antiquity in China; and the fact that by far the greater 


gas had displaced, in the United States, 6,453,000 tons of 


coal, estimated in value at $10,090,000. It is fair to sup- 
pose that these figures would be doubled if the report 
were brought down to date. The revolution thus wrought 
is typified in Pittsburgh, the forge of the continent. In 
fully nine-tenths of the manufactories and four-fifths of 
the houses, not only there, but throughout that entire 
section of the State, the intense, clear-burning natural 
gas has supplanted the grimy, bituminous coal and the 
smoky coke. 
resemblance to a sewing- machine, can be bought for 
$10. To run the kitchen and heat a suite of rooms costs 
about $30 a year, besides the extraordinary recommenda- 
tions of the new agency on the score of neatness and 
labor-saving. A grate filled with lumps of fire-brick, 
the gas being turned on and lighted, is a perfect imi- 
tation of an open fire of anthracite coal. 


In the new Court-house building are to be seen wide | the places formerly occupied by the cruder, un-Bessemer- 


fireplaces, with what look like logs of cord-wood piled | 


upon the glittering andirons. These logs are of deftly 
fashioned fire-brick, painted with asbestos paint to imi- 
tate bark and moss, and pierced with innumerable pin- 
holes, through which tiny blue flames creep and play, 


A large gas cooking-stove, bearing a close | 


just as they did about the honest, but perishable and | 


smoky, logs of our forefathers in the chimney of the 
‘‘old' manse.” 

It is in the mighty mills and foundries, however, that 
the natural gas performs its greatest wonders. It indis- 
putably makes better iron, steel and glass than coal ever 
did, and does it more cheaply. Not only is there a sav- 
ing on the first cost of the fuel, but the expense of hand- 
ling coal and removing ashes is eliminated, while the 
heat obtained is uniform and easily controlled. In iron 
and steel manufacture, the charges for gas are made by 
the ton of metal. For puddling, it costs about $1 per 
gross ton; for ‘‘ heating,” 40 to 50 cents ; a hammer fur- 
nace, $1 to $1.50 per day. For flint-glass, the average 
eost is about $28 per pot, monthly; for window-glass, 
about $33.33 for each pot per month. 
range from $20 to $150 per month. 

The anxiety of the stockholders in the natural - gas 
companies is supposed to be as to the probable dura- 
tion of the supply. The consumers are more immedi- 
ately concerned about the rates which the companies 
may charge them while the supply continues. As to the 
contingency of a failure of the gas-wells, there are not 
wanting experts and old residents of the oil districts who 
freely predict that the natural gas will in time exhaust 
itself, just as oil does. These ‘‘ croakers ” claim that the 
activity and enterprise on the part of the companies are 
spurred by the recognized prospect of a failure of the 
fields, and the consequent necessity of making hay while 
the sun shines. A well-known mining engineer, whose 
opinion possesses authority, declares that the Murraysville 
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part of the territory along the western slopes of the Appa- 
lachian Mountain range, over which the supply may be 
expected to extend, is as yet untouched. The consumers * 
in Pittsburgh, however, who have replaced their coal fur- 
naces with costly plants to make the gas supply available 
in their manufactories, are said to have substantial cause 
for disquietude, of late, in the new increased schedule of 
prices which the companies are gradually introducing, as 
the original contracts expire. As these notes are in pre- 
paration, an important suit has been brought in the 
courts of Pittsburgh, in the form of a bill in equity filed 
by a manufacturing company against one of the principal 
natural-gus companies, alleging a fraudulent and illegal 
combination with other companies for the purpose of in- 
creasing the price of gas furnished to the public. Such 
are a few of the ups and downs of natural gas, in what 
may still be regarded as its introductory and experi- 
mental stage. 

Whatever may befall, the mainspring of Pittsburgh's 
prosperity and grandeur is iron—or iron and steel, since 
the ontput of the latter has grown to correspond with the 
demand caused by its universal introduction in most of 


ized product. Nearly a quarter of the entire country’s 
pig-iron product, and something like the same prop >r- 
tion of rolled iron and steel, are conquered and wrought 
out in and about this colossal, throbbing and bellowing 
forge at the head of the Ohio. Here, along the banks 
of the two rivers, are crowded over a score of great 
blast - furnaces, between thirty and forty iron rolling- 
mills, and nearly as many steel works. Ores are brought 
here from all parts of the country, and particularly from 
the Lake Superior mines. At the present moment, in- 
deed, Andrew Carnegie and his partners are completing 
arrangements to have their own private railroad from 
Pittsburgh to the Great Takes ; the ore tonnage and 
other shipments to and from the Edgar Thomson plant 
and the various Carnegie works in the city being alone 
sufficient to make the new line a profitable enterprise, 
independent of other traffic. 

To witness the modern handling of iron, in all its spec- 
tacular impressiveness and scientific perfection, one must 
visit the famous works just mentioned, which are situate:1 
on the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad, ten miles east of 
Pittsburgh. They constitute one of the finest Bessemer 
steel plants in the world. The station itself is called 
Bessemer. It is the spot where Major-general Edward 
Braddock, on his expedition against Fort Duquesne, was 
defeated and killed, and his command annihilated, in 
July, 1755. Of this historic event there is no visible 
memorial, save the unchanged natural features of the 
scene — hills, dells, woods and river. A far mightier 
struggle is raging in that valley to-day — the cenquest 
of science over material. It is a vaster forge than the 
fabled Vulean’s, and beside its five-ton steam - hammers, 
what a pygmy were the vaunted mace of Thor! Extend- 
ing more than half a mile along the Monongahela River 
and covering some fifteen acres of ground, there lie the 
works, with their long brick buildings, their numberless 
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chimneys and pipes belching forth 
a fiery breath, their railroads, 
trestles, bridges and sheds, all 
sending up sounds of roaring, 
clanging, shrieking and hissing, 
to blend in one mighty, throb- 
bing murmur, as from some deep 
terrestrial throe. The staple pro- 
duct of these works, wit! their 
3,000 operatives, is steel rails— 
the strong, smooth pathways of 
progress and the sinews of civil- 
ization. One day’s output here at 
Bessemer is (or will be, upon the 
completion of the new rail-mill) 
1,400 tons of iron and manganese 
and 1,500 tons of rails. 

The grand spectacle of the steel 
works is the superb converting 
process of Bessemer—the climax 
of months of labor, by which tons 
and tons of molten pig-iron are 
transformed, before one’s very 
eyes, into limpid, liquid steel. 
Disregarding the regular 
sequence of processes from 





CAPTAIN DE BEAUJEU, COMMANDANT AT FORT 
DUQUESNE, KILLED IN THE FIGHT 
WITH BRADDOCK. 


oval-shaped iron ‘ converters,” 
each holding ten tons, lined wit! 
siliceous material, and swung 
upon massive trunnions. The 
molten iron is brought in trains cf 
caldron ears, lined with fire-brick, 
upon an elevated railway, from the 
blast-furnaces, nearly half a mile 
distant, and poured into the open- 
mouthed, swinging receptacles 
Through the ‘‘ tuyéres” in the bot. 
tom of the converter a blast of cold 
atmospheric air is blown throug’: 
the molten mass by power‘ul Llow- 
ing-engines. This is the supreme 
moment of the Bessemer process, 
and it constitutes a pyrotechnic 
display of indescribable magnifi- 
cence. With a tremendous roar, 
that drowns the cries of the work:- 
men controlling the ponderous 
machinery, the fierce blast rushes 
through the quivering, white-hot 
metal, and out through the fiery, 
open mouth of the tilted convert- 
er, carrying with it a cataract of 


the ore to the perfect rail, the visitor usually plunges | flame and sparks, and great starlike fragments, falling, 


directly ‘into the cavernous dusk of the converting- | 
mill, where he is at first dazed by the almost intoler- 

able radiance of the seething metal against the velvety | 
and distances. Presently the Titanic 
surroundings shape themselves into a tangible unity, and, 
from a coigne of vantage on or below the elevated plat- 
form, where grimy boys and blue-spectacled gnomes work 
the levers of the hydraulic machinery, the marvelous 
process may be inspected in all its grandeur. 
spacious black niches, or ‘‘ cupolas,” hang three gigantic 


glooms of *‘ cupolas’ 











thirty or forty feet away, like the tail of a captive comet. 
This is the carbon and silicon leaving the iron, which 
is drinking, meanwhile, its life-giving draught of oxygen. 
| This “ blow ” lasts about ten minutes, then a “‘spiegel- 
ladle” swings around and pours into the mouth of the 
converter a glowing, rosy stream of “ spiegel-iron "— a 
matte of several metals and metalloids, with a peculiar 
cast-iron composition, which restores the proper amount 
In their | of carbon to the mass ; and lo ! what was ten tons of pig- 
| iron a few minutes ago, is now ten tons of Bessemer steel. 
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The jerk of a lever ‘‘ dumps” the contents of the con- 
verter into a ladle of equal capacity, on the extended arm 
of a hydraulic crane. This ladle, which has a plug in its 
bottom, makes the circuit of a pit, filling one by one with | 
the liquid steel the three-ton ingot molds dangling per- | 
pendicularly there. The molds are presently fished up by 
the hydraulic giant, slung across the cars of the narrow- 
gauge railroad that enters the mill, and taken out into 
the open air to cool—or, rather, to harden, for the metal 
never once becomes actually cool from the time it enters 
the blast-furnace until it issues from the rail-mill in the 
form of thirty-foot steel rails. Out in the yard, the hy- 
draulic ingot-pusher pushes the three-ton bar of steel out 
of the mold as easily as an artist squeezes paint from a 
color-tube. One of the most surprising things about | 





and sends out showers of sparks for sawdust. The 
straightening presses give the finishing touch, and the 
perfect rails are slid off and piled up by the hundred, 
ready to put new girdles around the earth. In a favora- 
ble season they will bring upward from $30 a ton. 
Wandering with one of the guardian spirits of the 
place, like Dante and Virgil through the Inferno, about 
this overwhelming domain of iron and fire, where the 
blaze of a July noonday sun seemed to fall with refresh- 
ing coolness upon one’s face after exposure to the blister- 
ing glare of the furnaces, was like alighting on a strange 
planet. A world in itself, indeed, this industrial voleane 
in the valley is. Its daily ‘‘ budget,” reckoning on the 
basis of an average daily output of 1,400 tons of iron and 
manganese and 800 tons of rails, requires the handling, 





THE BESSEMER-STEEL CONVERTING PROCESS—THE AIR-BLAST. 


theso works, to the uninitiated, is the deft and easy man- 
ner in which enormous masses of iron and steel are 
poured, lifted, tossed, shoved and slid about, all with 
scarcely any expenditure of muscular power on the part 
of the operatives. 

By this well-trained power of water and steam, through 
the medium of elaborate and costly machinery, the steel 
ingots are whisked off to the blooming-mill, reheated in 
Siemens regenerative heating-furnaces, consolidated and 
elongated upon the ‘ blooming- train,” shaped by the 
steam-shears and three-ton chipping-hammer, and finally 
thrust, in the form of red-hot ‘‘ blooms,” into a terrific 
crunching machine, from the further end of which rails 
sixty feet long are continually shooting out, like fiery 
snakes. Each of these latter is cut into two thirty-foot 
rails by a ‘* hot saw ” of sheet steel, which acts, looks and 
sounds like an ordinary buzz-saw (though it has no teeth), 





by loading and unloading, of 7,920 gross tons of material, 
viz. : 2,300 tons of iron ore, 1,450 tons of coke, 670 tons of 
limestone, 1,400 tons of pig-metal, 1,000 tons of cinder, 
800 tons of rails, 300 tons of coal, sand, brick, molds, re- 
fractories, etc.—labor about sufficient to shift the year’s 
entire cotton crop in the United States. Eighteen thou- 
sand horse-power is developed in operating the entire 
works ; and a score of locomotives, with a proportionate 
number of cars, do the fetching and carrying about the 
yards, which are networked with twenty-eight miles of 
railroad-track. Natural gas is the fuel which runs all 
the departments of these mighty mills, except the blast. 
furnaces, which still keep to coke. 

Another typical iron and steel colony, employing nearly 
5,000 men, lving on both sides of the Monongahela, span- 
ning the river with a private bridge of its own, and con- 
suming natural gas from borines on its own premises, is 
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reached by a horse-car trip to that dingy and swarming, 
yet prosperous, suburb, called by the appropriately remi- 
viscent name of Birmingham. All the familiar, and some 
unfamiliar, manufacturing processes may be witnessed 
here. ‘lhese particular works are the largest of the kind 
in the country. A Bessemer steel plant represents only a 
friction of their activity, as they turn out plate iron, angle 
iron, rods and bars, shafting and belting castings, tools, 
wire, piping, nails, and a hundred smaller knickknacks 
of the iron and steel trade, in quantities which, reduced 
to figures, would be but a bewildering ‘‘caviare to the 
general.” A belated visit to this place left a vivid im- 
pression which will ever stand out prominently among 
my rapid and pell-mell impressions of Pittsburgh. It was 
on a Saturday afternoon, in midsummer, when I arrived 
there, and was left to roam fancy-free about the place. 
The army of workmen were evacuating the grimy battle- 
field of their daily toil, and through the deep, bluish 
shadows pierced here and there a dusty shaft of reddened 
light from the falling sun. 
buildings, sheds, machinery and iron, both crude and 
manufactured—iron, iron everywhere, the very air full 
of iron- dust. Whole streets and lanes in this chaotic 
foundry-town were hemmed in with mountainous heaps 


It was a grimy wilderness of | 


feel a vague disquiet at the statement that so many 
scores of mills are shut down, and from 60,000 to 100,000 
workers are ‘‘locked out.” This simply means, nowa- 
days at least, that the men are taking a rest in the dog- 
days, while the regular annual negotiation about the 
scale of wages for the ensuing year is going on. These 
negotiations are conducted between the Manufacturers’ 
Association, on the one hand, and the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, on the other. The 
scale of wages in question is based upon the condition of 
business and the price of material. The workmen usually 
object to their employers’ scale, and the employers re- 
fuse to accept that drawn up by their workmen ; but in 
the end the latter carry their point, as they did last July, 


| and as they have for several years past—in fact, ever 


of angle-iron, plate-iron, rods and pipes, bars, coils of | 


heavy wire, and tons of nails. Sometimes these products | 


were to be seen at various incomplete stages of manufac- 
ture, just as they had been dropped by the tired laborers. 
IInge piles of ‘‘slag’’ and shapeless fragments stood as 
monuments to the ‘ failures” of the day. Uncounted 


tons of material, in the shape of ore, pig-iron, manga- | 


nese, etc., yet to be “‘ conquered” and wrought out, lay 
ut the doors. The engines were blowing off with hissing, 
panting noises and clouds of steam; the black arms of 
gigantic cranes hung motionless in mid-air; the tram- 
ears stood empty and idle on their worn tracks ; and all 
ihe implements Jay where they had been thrown aside. 
A vague feeling of the oppression and sadness of toil 
inevitably comes over one, in gazing upon a deserted 
workshop at the fall of silence and night. 

But nothing of this sense appears to weigh upon the 
spirits of the sturdy iron-workers, who, lighting their 
pipes and swinging their empty dinner-pails, make their 
exit in troops through the great front gates, where the 
offices are, to seek in various directions their homes, 
perched on the high hillside or in the bustling byways 
of Birmingham. Besides what they do in the shops and 
mills, these worthy men are sadly overworked as political 
‘‘eapital.”” The most wildly fantastic pictures are drawn 
of their condition and wages, to adorn the diverse tales of 
tariff disputants. The iron man can be worked in to serve 
all purposes, either as a grimy, hungry-looking spectre, 
with “‘ unpaid grocers’ and rent bills protruding from 
his pockets,” or as a dictatorial, arrogant, quarrelsome 
fellow, running his employers’ mills to suit himself, and 
spending his enormous wages in riotous living and con- 
spiracy. The visitor to Pittsburgh sees merely a lot 
of ordinary able-bodied, intelligent-looking and appa- 
rently contented workmen, such as one might meet in 
any manufacturing town—save that here they form a 
larger and more influential proportion of the popula- 
tion. The great majority of them are of American birth, 
though the Hungarian and other imported elements are 
quite largely represented in all the departments of un- 
skilled labor. 
lishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen are encountered, usu- 
ally in lucrative and responsible positions. 

Every Summer we read about the “strikes” of the 
iron and steel workers in Pittsburgh and the West, and 


In the higher grades a good many Eng- | 








since the Amalgamated Association began the fight for 
better wages. This Association is composed chiefly of 
the skilled workers in the rolling-mills. Toward the end 
of June each year, its committee meets a similar repre- 
sentative body of the manufacturers, and a conference is 
held, in order to fix a scale of prices to be paid for all the 
various classes of work for the ensuing twelve monilis. 
It is a sliding scale, based on the selling price of the pro- 
ducts, and whole books are required to hold all the items. 
There are prices for boiling, for the muck or puddle mill, 
for serapping and busheling, for knobbing, for heating 
slabs and shingling, and a host of other things known to 
the metal-workers. All of the work is let by contract, 
and each contractor hires his own labor or laborers, as 
many as are needed to help him. The basic price on 
which the whole rests is the price for boiling a ton, or 
2,240 pounds, of bar iron. Last year it was $5.50, with: 
iron selling at two cents per pound, with a ratio of in- 
crease when the price advanced. This year the Amalga- 
mated Committee demanded, and got, the same. It is 
no uncommon thing for a roller to net $8 per day for 
250 days in the year ; and cases are instanced where they 
have taken out $30 per day, from which, of course, they 
must pay their help. A puddler onght to boil 2,500 
pounds a day, with the help of a laborer, whom he must 
pay one-third plus 5 per cent. of his $5.50 per ton. Tho 
lower-class laborers do not fare so well, and it has been 
charged that the Amalgamated Association cares no more 
for their interests than do the manufacturers. But they 
certainly do not suffer in a season as good as the present 
one. The statement of the condition of the blast-fur- 
naces in the United States at the beginning of July shows 
that 283 pig-iron furnaces of all kinds, having a weekly 
capacity of 115,672 tons, were in blast, as against 314 fur- 
naces, having a weekly output of 108,986 tons, at the 
same time last year. Thus, while the actual number of 
furnaces is reduced 31, the production is increased 6,686 
tons. At the beginning of this year there were 341 fur- 
naces, having a capacity of 140,720 tons, in blast, and the 
semi-annual statement shows a decrease of 58 in the num- 
ber of furnaces, and a total decrease of 25,048 tons in the 
weekly output. The number of furnaces out of blast was 
314, having a weekly capacity of 108,986 tons. The total 
production of pig-iron for the first half of the present 
year was 2,950,399 tons—98,596 tons less than the pro- 
duction of the first half of 1887. 

Before quitting the realm of iron and steel, we must 
not fail to penetrate that great workshop district of Law- 
renceville, on the Allegheny, and look in at the works 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Casting Company, where tlie 
famous six-inch Bessemer steel gun, for the new Navy, 
was cast last January. The gun weighs 5} tons, Its 
total length is 193.53 inches, or nearly 17 feet, and its 
largest diameter, measuring from the outside, is, at the 
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breech, 23 inches ; its smallest diameter, at the muzzle, | 


10 inches. 
at the breech, is 74 inches thick. The pressure in the 
ehamber will be 15 tons to the inch, and the muzzle ve- 
locity will be 2,000 feet to the second. 

The scene of the casting, of which a picture is given, 
was one of unusual interest and importance, and was 
witnessed by Lieutenants Wainwright, Eaton and Forse, 
and Ensign Fletcher of the United States Navy, all Gov- 
ernment steel inspectors. About sixty workmen were 
employed in the various operations connected with the 
pouring of over eight tons of molten steel iato the up- 
right mold, 

A note from the superintendent of the company sup- 
plies the following interesting information: ‘‘ Before 
undertaking the casting of the six-inch ‘ steel-cast gun,’ 
we were aware that recent attempts made in foreign coun- 
tries had proved failures. Whether these failures were 
eaused by a wrong combination in the steel itself, or by 
blow-holes, sponginess and other imperfections developed 
in the casting, impairing the tensile strength, elastic 
limit, elongation and reduction of area required, is not 
known, as the manufacturers did not give the cause of 
failure. It is certain that a great advance has been made 
of late years in the manufacture of steel. The steel trade of 
the United States was then in its infancy, and the output 
very small. Now it 1 ads the world in quantity, and is 
second to none in quality. The experience of this com- 
pany in the manufacture of crucible steel castings dates 
back to 1871, and to 1881 in refined Bessemer steel in its 
various shapes of castings, slabs and billets. This gun is 
east of steel made by the latter process, and we can show 
results obtained by our mode of manufacture that have 
not been equaled for uniformity, when made in large 
quantities, to fill the most rigid requirements. If by the 
new process guns can be made successfully, 150 - ton 
guns can be made at an outlay of $200,000 for plant. 
Our faith in the success of this costly experiment rests 
in several tests, all of which proved uniformly satis- 
factory.” 

This gun, at the present writing, is in process of com- 
pletion at Washington. At the time of its casting, and 
after its rough boring, Superintendent Haiusworth pro- 
nounced it a most successful example of what could be 
done by casting. The test by firing will be looked for- 
ward to with special interest ; for steel-cast guns can 
be furnished far more cheaply than built-up guns, and 
should they be equally able to stand all needed tests, 
must finally supersede the latter. In the meantime, 
the experiment has been successfully made, at these 
same works, of casting steel shells for the big gun in 
question. These projectiles are the first of the kind ever 
made in the world. They are conical in shape, 6 inches 
in diameter at the largest end, and tapering to a point of 
23 inches, including the opening at which the cap is 
placed. The shell has an elongation of 21} inches, and 
weighs 95 pounds, requiring 5 pounds of powder for a 
charge — making the total weight 100 pounds, Fifty 
pounds of powder will throw the projectile a distance of 
6} miles, and it will travel at the rate of 2,000 feet per 
second, This ordnance experiment of the Steel Casting 
Company (which has also some gigantic contracts for the 
new armorclad cruisers, including the Maine’s seventeen- 
ton sternpost, the largest piece of metal ever cast in Pitts- 
burgh) may in time develop into a successor of the cele- 
brated old Fort Pitt Cannon Foundry, which furnished 
the Union with field-pieces and cannon-balls twenty-five 
years ago, when the Iron City patriotically refused to let 
any of her war-products go South. 
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If time and space permitted anything like a complete 


The wall between the bore and the outside, | survey of the typical industries of Pittsburgh, we should 


have to give a large share of attention to the glass manu- 
factories, of which there are over threescore in this dis- 
trict, producing plate-glass, window - glass, lamp-chim- 
neys, flint- glass bottles, and green glass and pressed 
tableware, whose value annually mounts high up in the 
millions, and whose output fairly inundates the civilized 
globe. The new natural-gas fuel plays a particularly 
prominent part in the manufacture of glass, giving the 
Pittsburgh product an unrivaled purity and flawlessness. 
The familiar glassblowing process, like that of the pot- 
ter’s wheel, is one of the most primitive and least changed 
by modern science of any to be seen in our time. When 
I visited Pittsburgh, in midsummer, nearly all the 10,000 
employés of that extensive vitreous colony on the South 
Side of the Monongahela were off fishing, and the great 
works were shut down, as they are annually in the dog- 
days. At several window-glass factories, however, which 
were still holding the fort, I witnessed a novel and inter- 
esting application of electricity, which proved that even 
the glassmaking process ‘‘ do move.” As everyone knows, 
the old way of cutting the ends off the elongated bubbles 
blown by the blower, to form an open cylinder, was to 
wrap a thin shred of white-hot glass about it, and wrench 
off with a pair of tongs the end thus burned through or 
fractured. By the new method, the glass cylinder is 
closely encircled with a fine wire, the extremities of 
which are put in connection with a small electric bat- 
tery. When a current of electricity is passed through 
the wire, it becomes red-hot, and heats the glass beneath 
it. Then a single drop of water deposited on the heated 
place will cause a clean breakage of the glass in the circle 
made by the wire. 

But once begin a review of manufacturing Pittsburgh, 
and there is no telling where or when one will end. 
Actual measurement, it is said, shows that within the 
limits of the city there are no less than thirty-five miles of 
manufactories of iron, steel, cotton, brass, oil, glass, cop- 
per, wood, etc. After a little experience at ‘‘ doing” the 
place, the tourist comes to believe that this is a very 
moderate estimate. The mills and shops, however, aro 
not all of Pittsburgh. There are the mighty hills, with 
their sensational inclines ; there is Allegheny City, with 
its parks, its electric railway up the mountain-side, the 
Carnegie Library, and a score“of other acknowledged at- 
tractions ; there are the high, umbrageous avenues of 
East Liberty, the fashionable residence suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, with miles of elegant residences and grounds, ex- 
tending along the line of the Pennsylvania Railroad al- 
most to Braddock’s. There is, also, that beauteous and 
peaceful city of the dead, the Allegheny Cemetery, whero 
Stephen C. foster lies buried, and where, every Summer’s 
evening at sundown, the robins sing over his secluded 
grave the most fitting requiem ever breathed for the rest 
of our truest native composer, 


—‘‘ whose songs gushed from the heart, 
Like rain from the clouds of Summer, 
Or as tears from the eyelids start.” 


The rivers, too, with their fine bridges, and their un- 
ceasing animation of traffic, are a never-failing source of 
interest and diversion for the visitor to Pittsburgh. The 
fair but fickle Ohio receives its start in life at the his- 
toric Point where Fort Duquesne stood, and where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela unite their waters for the 
long journey Gulf- ward. The Ohio’s well-known ec- 
centricities, like those of some other children, are to be 
laid at the parents’ doors, The cronked Monongahela, 
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COMPRESSING STEEL WITH A STEAM-HAMMER, 


bringing down the 
drainage of a consid- 
erable section of the 
western slope of the 
Allegheny Mountains, 
is especially prone to 
sudden freshets. The 
first time I saw this 
strcoam it wore a 
swollen and dissipat- 
ed look, and an army 
of men and boys, 
standing up to the 
middle in the turbid, 
shallow water, were 
at work, all along 
the levee between the 
Smithfield Street 
bridge and the Point, 
fishing out big 
chunks of coal from 
the river-bed. These 
were but tho after- 
effects of the great 
overflow during the 
second week of July 
last, which had de- 
vastated the Monon- 
gahela Valley to the 
extent of something 
like a million dol- 
lars’ damage, tearing 
steam boats from their 
moorings, wrecking 
laden coal - barges, 
and whirling Penn- 
sylvania goods and 
chattels down toward 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
Although my visit 
was only a few days 
subsequent to this 
cloud - burst freshet, 
the Ohio was already 
down below the boat- 
ing level again. A 
regulation coal-barge, 
ladea with over 800 
tons of coal, does not 
require much more 
than seven feet of 
water, while the flat- 
bottomed, stern- 
wheeled steamboats 
thereabouts are of 
less draught than 
that; yet the fleets 
which annually carry 
100,000,000 bushels 
of coal and coke 
through this ‘‘ gate 
of the West,” to be 
distributed over the 
15,000 miles or more 
of navigable water 
reached thereby be 
tween the Alleghenies 
and New Orleans, can 
only proceed by fitful 
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‘‘stages.”” Between 
whiles they accum- 
ulate in immense 
flotillas in Pitts- 
burgh’s harbor, to 
go out with oa 
grand rush at tho 
first rise. This 
‘inland harbor” 
of Pittsburgh is 
created by the fa- 
mous Davis Island 
dam across the 
Ohio River, a few 
miles below the 
eity. The dam was 
built by Congress, 
at a cost of some 
$750,000, and its 
opening, in Octo- 
ber, 1885, was an 
occasion of memo- 
rable local festivi- 
ties. It is 1,223 
feet long and 12 
feet high, and is 
composed of iron 
wickets that can 
be expeditiously 
raised and lowered 
by machinery. The 
lock on the eastern 
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was seized and 
supported by the 
English Govern- 
ment at no smal 
cost of blood anu 
treasure. The 
plowshare of the 
farmer still turns 
up broken and 
rusty implements 
of war and the 
bones of men slain 
in the battles of 
Colonial days. Yet 
the sole existing 
relic is the dingy 
and battered rem- 
nant of Bouquet’s 
old block house, 
built in the yea 
1764, but now 
hopelessly hedged 
in, and almost 
luried, by the most 
squalid tenements 
of the Point. 

An interesting 
fact deserves men- 
tion here. Familiar 
as is the story of 
Braddock’s defeat 
to every American 
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shore is said to be the largest in the world, its inside | schoolboy, the name of the heroic Beaujeu, the captain 


measurements being 600 by 110 feet. 
depth of from 7 to 8 feet of water, in a magnificent 
harbor large enough for the circulation of 6,000 boats 
at once. 

Looking down from the ‘f everlasting hills ” upon these 
thronged waters, and the point of land they embrace, the 
spectator feels the influence of historical associations, 
without being able to trace a single artificial landmark 
of the days gone by. The historian must, indeed, regard 
the entire present flourishing emporium of Pittsburgh, 
and its immediate neighborhood, as classic ground, 


on account of the memorable battles which took place | 


for its possession during the infancy of the settlements. 
Braddock’s annihilation, Major Grant’s defeat, the con- 
quest by General Forbes, Major Bouquet’s victory over 
the Indians, ete., serve to show the importance in which 
this post, originally chosen by the youthful Colonel 


The dam gives a | 


commanding at Fort Duquesne, who led the victorious 
sortie against the British general, and was himself killed 
in the combat, is probably not known to one person in 
ten thousand. A portrait of this officer, discovered re- 
cently at Montreal, with the manuscript register of Fort 
Duquesne, has been published in Dr. Shea’s Cramoisy 
Press series, with the volume entitled ‘‘ Relations Di- 
verses sur la Bataile du Malangueulé, gagnée le 9 
Juillet, 1755, par les Frangois sous M. de Beaujeu, Com- 
mandant du Fort du Quesne, sur les Anglois sous M. 
Braddock, Général en Chef des troupes Angloises.’”’ The 
documents here collected, drawn from [rench official 
| sources, and some of which were inédite: until the ap- 
| pearance of the book in question, prove conclusively that 
| to Beaujeu, and not to Contrecceur, as generally ered- 
| ited, belongs the honor of the defeat of Braddock and 
i the command of Fort Duquesne at that critical period. 


Washington, in 1753, was held in early times} and how it | Some very curious details of the historic fight aze given 
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in these cotemporary papers, which state that the British 
left over 1,000 dead and wounded on the field, including 
all but six of their 160 officers. The total loss on the 
French side did not exceed thirty, of whom three-fourths 
were Indians. Beaujeu, however, was killed by the first 
fire of the British artillery. His ashes lie at Pittsburgh, 
but the historian seeks in vain for any memorial indicat- 
ing the spot. 

But there is probably no other place in the world where 
the imagination finds it more difficult to travel backward 
as at Pittsburgh. She is intensely alive and progressive, 
pulsing with ‘“‘cotemporaneous human interest.” Be your 
acquaintance with her a year old, or a week, or only one 
day, she will stirringly haunt your memory ever after- 
ward, with a reminiscent clang of iron, a splash of steam- 
boat - wheels, and the hot glow of myriad flames and 
forges. She might be allegorized as a beautiful Amazon, 
seated at the Ohio’s gate upon a throne of steel, with a 
pedestal of coal and a canopy of glass, wrapped in a robe 
of flame, with a jichu of smoke, a necklace of electric 
lights, and a fiery crown of natural gas, burning sapphire- 
blue and ruddy gold whére its fringed edges fade into 
quivering air. 


O’;CONNELL’S DIFFICULT CASE. 

Atmosr at the outset of his professional career as a 
barrister, O’Connell was engaged in a peculiarly difficult 
ease on the Munster circuit. The matter at issue in- 
volved certain river rights, particularly those of a branch 
stream locally known as the ‘‘ Lax Weir.” 

His clients had succeeded to the rights formerly pos- 
sessed by a defunct salmon-fishing company, founded by 
the Danes who had settled in the south of Ireland, and 
they claimed the privilege of stopping up the Lax Weir 
for the purpose of the fishery; while their opponents 
maintained that it should be open for navigation. 

The evidence on both sides was chiefly presumptive, 
an. the natural inference from the name itself seemed 
adverse to O'Connell; for it appeared as if even his great 
powers of persuasion must fail to convince a jury that 
that was a private weir which, ever since the commence- 
ment of the fishery in question, had been known as lax, 
or open. 

He had begun to despair of his case, when a traveled 
friend in court hastily wrote a couple of lines on a scrap 
of paper and handed them to him. These were to the 
effect, that in the languages of Northern Europe /qchs, or 
lax, meant a salmon; and the Lax Weir was, therefore, 
not an “open” weir, as the plaintiffs contended, but was 
simply a salmon-weir. 

The matter did not suffer in O’Connell’s hands. He 
laid his newly acquired knowledge so skillfully before 
the jury that he obtained a verdict for his clients, and the 
circumstance contributed in no small degree to his repu- 
tation as an advocate. 


ALLIGATOR - FARMING. 


Amone the many curious new industries, which from 
time to time are brought into existence by some quaint 





fr ak of fashion, few are so remarkable as the recently | 


devised scheme of breeding alligators in some parts of 
the Southern States, with a view to supplying the market 


with their hides, for the manufacture of the various arti- | 


cles now in such great demand. 


Hitherto the supply bas been somewhat irregular, being | 


chi fly dependent on chance captures, by men whose or- 


dinary avocation is that of fishing up turtles from their | young ones had been placed, 


ALLIGATOR-FARMING. 
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holes beside streams and pools; and, considering the 
danger and difficulty of securing one of these monsters, 
there is small reason to wonder that the turtle-hunters 
generally prefer their own simpler work, especially as 
they rarely receive more than from one and a half to two 
dollars for the hide of a large alligator, which has in- 
volved a long day of hard work in the mere act of skin- 
ning the great reptile, after all the risk involved in his 
capture. 

His flesh, however, is not altogether wasted ; for, al- 
though not generally appreciated, the fishermen occa- 
sionally eat parts of it, and they say that the tail espe- 
cially is by no means to be despised, as it resembles veal 
in appearance and pork in taste (as is natural, consider- 
ing the nature of its food). Moreover, the alligator yields 
a considerable supply of oil, unfragrant as that of the 
stormy petrel, and equally prized as a valuable remedy 
for rheumatism. 

The alligator-fisher finds his most remunerative busi 
ness in the capture of newly hatched, or, rather, still ju- 
venile reptiles. Great is the excitement when he discov- 
ers a nice little nursery party of about fifty scaly babies, 
from six inches to a foot in length, all basking in some 
shallow, sunny pool. Though sharp-toothed from their 
birth, they can be handled without danger, if only he can 
elude the vigilance of their keen-eyed old mother who is 
basking on the shore, or else buried in the mud, with 
only her eyes and nostrils in sight. (All the saurian 
species alike have the eyes and nostrils so raised above 
any other part of the head that they can lie buried in the 
mud, observing their neighbors, without any fear of de- 
tection or exposing any vital part to the danger of a 
shot. ) 

Baby alligators of about twelve inches in length, when 
captured and brought to market, are bought by dealers 
at prices ranging from two to four dollars a dozen. The 
retail price is much higher, as it is very difficult to rear 
the creatures in captivity. In the case of larger individ- 
ual specimens, the fishers receive an additional sum of 
from fifty cents to a dollar for each foot above a certain 
length. 

It has recently occurred to some people that, since these 
reptiles are now a recognized article of trade, with a defi- 
nite market value, it may pay to rear these as well as any 
other species of stock ; and, moreover, that the muddy 
shores of many a stagnant pool in the Southern States, 
which hitherto have been accounted worse than useless, 
breeding only fevers and pestilential miasmas beneath 
the blazing sun, may now be turned to account, and in- 
deed becojne valuable property. 

One of the pioneers in this new industry was Colonel 
Williams, who commenced operations by stocking a large 
muddy pool at Spanish Fort. Being anxious to found 
a happy and contented family, he resolved to transport 
thither, not young alligators only, but also their loving 
parents. The method adopted was as follows : His men, 
having contrived to capture some young ones without 
alarming their mother (whose hiding-place they had de- 
tected), placed a strong noose in such a position that, in 
order to approach her family, she must necessarily run 
her head into the noose. They then induced the poor 
little captives to cry out, whereupon the good mother 
came to their rescue, but was immediately caught by tle 
noose, and dragged round and round in the water till she 
was nearly choked, Another noose was then passe 
round her tail, and a wooden board slipped under her, 
to which she was firmly strapped, and launched on the 
stream, her head being attached to the boat in which her 
Thus she was towed along 
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till her new abode was reached, and she and her family 
were invited to make themselves at home. 

In less than a fortnight, Colonel Williams had stocked 
his pond with thirty-five alligators, several of which were 
about eight feet in length at the date of their capture— 
a very promising commencement for his experiment. It 
would be interesting to obtain some details of his com- 
missariat arrangements for feeding this happy family, so 
as not unduly to endanger the lives of the neighbors’ 
children. 


NATURAL SELECTION AND NATURAL 
ELIMINATION. 


By C.-LLoyp MORGAN. 


Mr. Darwrn's phrase, ‘‘ natural selection,” is applied 
to such processes, other than those involving the agency 
of man, as result under Nature in the survival of the fit- 
test. These processes fall under two heads, which have 
not, I think, been sufliciently distinguished. For the 
first of these I here retain the word selection; for the 
other I suggest the term elimination. 

In natural selection the favorable varieties are chosen 
out for survival ; in natural elimination the failures, or 
comparative failures, are weeded out. In the one, Nature 
is employing conscious agents upon the upper or supe- 
rior end of the scale; in the other, Nature is, through 
conscious or unconscious agencies, at work on the lower 
or inferior end of the scale. 

Variation is constantly taking place ; and the variations 
may be favorable or unfavorable, or neutral. Under se- 
lection the favorable variations will be chosen out; the 
unfavorable and the neutral may go. Under elimination 
the unfavorable disappear ; the favorable and the neutral 
remain. By how much the favorable variations are in 
excess, by so much will the race tend to advance. I see 
no reason why neutral variations should be eliminated, 
except in so far as—in the keen struggle for existence— 
they become relatively unfavorable. 

In the valuable and suggestive paper in which Mr. G. J. 
Romanes dealt with physiological isolation, he brought 
forward the inutility of specific characters as one of the 
three cardinal difficulties in the way of natural selection 
considered as a theory of the origin of species. So long 
as we consider selection proper, this objection is valid. 
But under elimination (by far the more potent of the 
two), there is no reason why specific features without 
utilitarian significance should be weeded out. Undoubt- 
edly, in the long run, useful variations will tend more 
and more to preponderate, since, the longer and keener 
the struggle, the greater the tendency for neutral varia- 
tions to become relatively unfavorable. And this conclu- 
sion is in harmony with the teachings of biology. For, 
as Mr. Romanes remarks, ‘‘it is not until we advance to 
the more important distinctions between genera, families 
and orders that we begin to find, on any large or general 
scale, unmistakable evidence of utilitarian meaning.” 

Natural elimination is intimately associated with the 
struggle for existence, which may indeed be regarded as 
the reaction of the organic world called forth by the ac- 
tion of natural elimination. The struggle for existence 
is the result of a threefold process of elimination (see 
‘‘Origin of Species,” chap. iii.): First, elimination by 
the direct action of surrounding conditions ; secondly, 
elimination by enemies (including parasites); and, thirdly, 
elimination by competition. 

Natural selection (in the narrower sense suggested) is 
a much rarer process, and one that only comes into play 











when intelligence, or (since it may be objected that se- 
lection is in some cases instinctive) when the mind-ele- 
ment, comes definitely upon the scene of life. Perhaps 
one of the best examples is the selection of flowers and 
fruits by insects and fruit-eating animals. But even here 
(at least in the case of flowers) the process of elimination 
also comes into play; for the visitation of flowers by in- 
sects involves cross-fertilization, the advantages of which 
Mr. Darwin so exquisitely proved. So that we have here 
the double process at work, the fairest flowers being se- 
lected by insects, and those plants which fail to produce 
such flowers being eliminated as the relatively unfit. 

If we turn to the phenomena of what Mr. Darwin 
termed ‘‘ sexual selection,” we find both selection and 
elimination brought into play. By the law of battle the 
weaker and less courageous males are eliminated, so far 
as the continuation of their kind is concerned. By tle 
individual choice of the females, the finer, bolder, hand- 
somer and more tuneful wooers are selected. 

When we have to consider the evolution of human folk, 
the principle of elimination is profoundly modified by 
the principle of selection. Not only are the weaker elim- 
inated by the inexorable pressure of competition, but we 
also select the more fortunate individuals and heap upon 
them our favors. This enables us also to soften the rigor 
of the blinder law; to let the full stress of competitive 
elimination fall upon the worthless, the idle, the profli- 
gate and the vicious ; but to lighten its incidence on the 
deserving but unfortunate. 

It is my belief that our views of evolution gain in clear- 
ness by the separation of these two processes by which 
the survival of the fit is brought about. Whether the 
use of the term ‘‘ natural elimination” alongside of and 
in subservience to ‘natural selection” would be of ser- 
vice to those who are students and teachers of evolution 
doctrines, I must leave others to judge. 


Dry-rot.— Professor Sorokin, of Kajan, in dealing with 
the various parasitical destroyers of wood, and particu- 
larly the dry-rot (Merulius lacrymans), finds that a eur- 
rent of air destroys the parasite in twenty-four hours ; 
light is also an obstacle to its growth. When exposed te 
the simultaneous action of light and a draught of air, 
drying up ensues within a few hours. The sprinkling cf 
wood with a solution of commén salt prevents the appear- 
ance of dry-rot. The greater the concentration, the 
more durable is the protective effect. A solution of su)- 
phate of copper—particularly if concentrated —is preéfer- 
able to the solution of common salt. Carbolic acid de- 
stroys the Merulius very rapidly. Ordinary birch-tar is a 
very efficacious agent against dry-rot. Beams and the in- 
terior surface of boards should be coated with it. 


Fresu-cut timber in very many cases contains on an 
average about forty-five to fifty per cent. of its weight of 
water, and if seasoned in the ordinary way this is reduced 
to about fifteen to twenty per cent.; but the fresh timber 
also contains air, as may be easily shown by warming one 
end at the fire, or in hot water, and watching the bubbles 
driven out ; and the seasoned timber contains less water 
and more air in proportion. 


A WELL-KNOWN gossip having related a story of a horri- 
ble murder, in which the victim's head was severed from 
his shoulders with a carving-knife, which turned out to 
be without the least foundation, a wag remarked that 
**there was no head cut off after all, but that it was only 
a tale,” 
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DAISY, IN DISGRACE, SEES THEM STANT FOR THE PARTY. 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 
HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED 


CHAPTER VI. 

FELIX, 
though she jumped out of the window and imprinted a 
kiss on it, there was something on the pony she liked 
even better: it had a lovely white bridle, with bright- 
blue rosettes round its head, and on its back a charming 
saddle, which Daisy felt sure would just fit her. 


As su spoke, the noise of trotting was heard outside, 
and Daisy, flying to the window, beheld a beautiful black 
pony, with glossy skin, long mane and tail, and a white 
star on its forehead. 

But beautiful as Daisy thought that white star, and 
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In another moment, lightly raising her foot to the stir- 
rup, she had sprung into the saddle, and sat there like a 
little queen, to the amazement of James, the groom, who 
had led the pony round and stood holding its head. 

“* Softly, Daisy, softly,” cried her father, who, not less 
amazed than the groom, had rapidly followed her out of 
the window. ‘‘ We must try Felix first, and see that he 
is quiet, and quite fit for a little girl like you to ride.” 

‘‘Oh, father, one canter, just to the gate and back 
again !” she cried, imploringly. 

‘‘Run along with her,” Mr. Dean said to James, who, 
obeying, they set off for the gate. 

But Felix tossed his head in the air, Daisy gathered up 
the reins, and in a couple of minutes James was left be- 
hind ; and only Daisy and Felix took the canter, reached 
the gate, turned, and were back again at the house, Daisy 
wild with delight. 

Then her father lifted her, smilingly, off. 

** You sat very well,” he said, approvingly ; ‘‘ but Felix 
has had a long railway journey from Sir Frederick’s place, 
and you had better not ride him any more to-day. It is 
pleasure enough, for the present, to have him ; to-morrow 
I will take you out for a ride with a leading-rein, and by 
degrees you will get accustomed to his ways and paces.” 

Daisy pouted a little at the idea of a leading-rein, but 
with Felix standing beside her she could not pout much. 

Sophy came timidly out with some bread; she was 
rather afraid of horses. 

“He will eat this out of your hand,” she said. 

Daisy seized the bread, and fed the pretty creature, 
who rubbed his nose gratefully on her arms when he had 
finished his meal, half sweeping the bread from her hand 
with his lips, in that graceful manner in which horses 
feed. Daisy threw her arms round his neck, and kissed 
it several times, almost crying with joy. 

““Oh !” she cried, ‘‘the beautiful dear—my own—my 
very own, and I shall ride you every day. Don’t you 
think, father "—very insinuatingly —‘‘ I might have just 
a little, leetle ride on him this evening, when I am sure he 
will be quite rested ?” 

‘Perhaps you may, but I must go with you myself ; 
and I have business in Tarnmouth” (the neighboring 
town) ‘‘this afternoon, and may be too late. But, at any 
rate, we will have a ride to-morrow morning.” 

‘*To-morrow is so very far off. To-morrow always 
seems as if it would never come if we want it.” 

“* And yet to-morrow dves come,” said her father, smil- 


| 


| 








ing at her eager face ; ‘‘ and just at the time, too, that it | 


is natural that it should, making no difference for wishes 
and longings.” 

“Then to-morrow is selfish,” Daisy retorted, quickly. 

**T suppose you'll let Sophy and me have rides some- 
times ?” Herbert asked, rather doubtfully. 

** What, on my pony ?” cried she. 

As soon as Mr. Dean was gone, Daisy said, with an air 
of great graciousness, but with a sly twinkle in her eye, 
to Sophy : 

“You shall ride Felix. He is a girl’s pony, not a boy’s, 
and I shall let you ride him.” 

“T am afraid,” Sophy replied, after a little pause. 

** Afraid ? Oh, that won’t do at all! We shall have to 
get over all that. It is a spirited, frisky pony, and you 
shall ride it every day,” in a tone of great kindness, ‘‘ de- 
fore do, when it comes out of the stables quite fresh.” 





“Thank you, Daisy; but I don’t wish to ride it. I | 


an frightened, and don’t like it,” said Sophy. 

“You'll have to do what I te%l you, slave-girl,” was 
the reply. 

“‘Oh, come now; don’t let us have any more of that 


i 


rubbish about slave girls,” cried Herbert, impatiently ; 
‘and pray, Sophy, don’t be a goose and answer. If you 
want Felix ridden before you mount him, J will do it for 
you, Daisy.” 

**You ?” cried she, with supreme contempt —‘‘ you who 
are afraid of a cat! who are known to be a coward !” 

Herbert made a rush at her, and she a rush away from 
him ; and the rest of the morning till dinner-time was 
spent at lawn-tennis. 

In the afternoon Daisy was very restless, and unable to 
attend to the game. Generally the best player of the 


| three, she hit the balls at random, and often did not hit 


them at all, even when they came well within her reach. 

Poor Daisy ! one cannot wonder at her, with a beautiful 
new pony in the stable, jet-black all over, only for that 
delightful white star on his forehead, and kept in sus- 
pense through the afternoon. 

At last, as evening began to draw in, she could not en- 
dure it any longer, but in the middle of a game flung 
her bat on the ground, and declared she would not play 
any more. 

‘‘But that’s not fair,” Herbert protested ; ‘‘ you must 
finish the game.” 

**No, I won't; Sophy can finish it for me.” 

“Sophy can’t, and sha’n’t ; you must.” 

And springing in front of her before she could run 
away, Herbert caught and kept her. 

Daisy struggled at first, but suddenly remained still, 
that mischievous twinkle in her eye which Herbert might 
have remembered meant no good. But he was too busy 
twisting her hands, in order to keep her quite safe, to 
look at her eyes, or even to notice the little, welcoming, 
half-chirping motion of her lips. Still less was he aware 
what she was coaxing and signaling to approach, till, all 
of a sudden, something sprang on his back—warm and 
soft—and curled itself round to his face, in order to reach 
Daisy. That something was the cat ! 

I need scarcely tell you how Herbert screamed, how 
Daisy sprang away, and the cat, which had been taking 
the shortest road to her in answer to her inviting lips, 
and had no wish to remain like a great ruff round Her- 
bert’s neck, sprang after her; or even how Sophy said, 
plaintively: 

**Oh, Herbert, don’t mind—do come and play !” 

Herbert, mad with rage, seized the tennis-balls, and 
began to throw them after Daisy’s retreating form. He 
did not hit her, but he did mischief—as people in a pas- 
sion generally do—of such a nature that it brought him 
to his senses very quickly. 

One of the balls struck against a tree, and glancing 
aside, fell with a crash through the glass roof of a little, 
fanciful greenhouse that had been placed in an open part 
of the shrubberies for Mrs. Dean’s especial pleasure. 
The glass was of a particular kind, shape and color, 
brought from Italy, that could not be matched in Eng- 
land; and the pane the ball broke was very large. 

Herbert and Sophy ran to the building in terror, and 
found that the ball had done all the mischief it could 
possibly do. It had splintered and shattered the glass 
into a great star all around the hole it had made, ex- 
tending almost to the edges of the pane ; and it had also 
broken two »f Mrs. Dean’s rare and favorite plants within, 
and there it lay, rolled off in a corner, to tell, when found, 
its own tale, and bring home the offense to the offender. 

Daisy had run away, but Herbert and Sophy stood 
gazing up and in, speechless from consternation. 

‘‘Well,” said Herbert, at last. ‘it was not I did it 
It was the tree.” 

‘Oh, Herbert !” 
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“You need not ‘Oh; Herbert !’ me. It was the tree. | got on, or, if on, off again. But what good is grand- 
You are not ‘going to say I threw the ball at the glass, | mother, off there, up in Scotland ? I am a very unfor- 
stupid ?” tunate little girl, with a cruel father !” 

‘“No, of course you did not—you threw it at Daisy.” And Daisy cried over this very unfortunate little girl. 

‘Very well; so be it. I threw it at Daisy ; it hit the | **T can’t even go to the stables without his leave, or 
tree, and the tree threw it at the greenhouse—not I.” | without himself, indeed. Why, at Glenmoorie I did just 

“You know that is nonsense. However, it was an! what I pleased, and have helped Donald harness the 





accident.” | horses—just for fun, of course—once or twice, and driven 
‘*Yes, of course it was ; no one can be blamed for an | the carriage round, too, from the yard to the house ; but 

accident.” now I may do nothing, nothing at all. I can’t see the 
Only,” Sophy said, sorrowfully, ‘‘we are so particu- | use of being alive.” 

larly ordered never to throw the balls off the tennis- Here came a sudden pause—a new thought had struck 

court ; there is the netting to catch them, so that they | her. 

cannot go off themselves.” “Why should not I?’ she said. ‘ Felix is my own. 


“You're a Job’s comforter—but girls always are ; trust | No cruel father can take him from me. Nobody ought 
a girl for that. Now, do just come along and have a/| to shut him up where I cannot see him. Wherever he 
ame of tennis. Whist !—whist !—there is that horrid | is I have a right to be.” 
& g 


eat of Daisy’s coming again. Do drive it away—whish She looked round her hastily, to make sure that Her- 
with your petticoats, and then it will go. I dare say it | bert and Sophy were out of sight, and then she ran rap- 


was it that broke the greenhouse ; cats often do !” idly down the steep side of the bank she stood on, and 
‘‘But we saw the ball break it, and it is inside there, | proceeded by the shrubberies in the direction of the 
the very ball you threw,” replied matter-of-fact Sophy. | stables. 
“Yes; that is the worst thing about it—one cannot get It was not more than half a mile to the stables, but, 
over that,” to Daisy, it seemed a very long half-mile indeed. She 
“The worst thing ? Oh, Herbert ! what does it matter | avoided the tennis-ground ; but as she passed at some 
our not having the ball for a little time, when we have | distance from the greenhouse, the sun showed her the 


plenty of balls. broken pane. 
Sophy took up her bat again, but before she resumed ‘*Tam not the only mischievous person here,” she said, 
the game she said, simply: softly. ‘‘I wonder who’s done that? Perhaps Herbert 
**Don’t you think it would be better if we went in- | threw the cat at it, and if so, she has only one life left : 
doors and told Aunt Dean at once ?” she had lost eight last time. Iam sorry for poor pussy. 


‘“Totd her what, pray ?” asked Herbert, impatiently. | But how vexed mother will be! I don’t like mother to 
‘‘ Why, of course, I mean told her how you broke the | be vexed.” 


greenhouse and the poor, beautiful flowers. It would On went Daisy, but to her dismay, when she had gone 
be so much more comfortable if she knew, and we had | about half way, she met Herbert. 
got it over.” ‘Why, I thought you were at tennis !” she exclaimed. 
**Thank you ; that is your idea of comfort, is it? It ‘You generally think wrong,” was the polite reply. 
is not mine, then. And, remember, it’s not any business ‘Where are you going ?” 
of yours. You have nothing to do with it, remember. ‘‘What’s that to you ?” 
Leave me to tell when I please, how I please, and what **You are as sulky as a bear,” said Daisy ; ‘‘ you have 
I please ; and don’t you interfere or say anything about | been doing something wrong.” 
it. Mind your own business, and leave me to mind ‘IT say, did you see my uncle coming home to take you 
mine,” for a ride ?” 
“Oh, very well; you need not be cross, need you ? ‘*No,” cried Daisy, stopping short, her face beaming 
I’m quite ready to play, though I feel very uncomfort- | all over with smiles of joy. 
able.” ‘‘Neither did I,” replied Herbert, coolly, and walked 
They played ; but it was a languid, disagreeable game. | off, leaving Daisy behind him, overwhelmed with disap- 
Both were thinking of something else. pointment. 
Meantime, Daisy’s employment was scarcely more pleas- ‘* Never mind—who cares ?” she cried, tossing her head, 


ant than theirs. She had ascended a steep bank near | disdainfully, after a moment’s despair. ‘‘ If I can’t ride I 
the road, from which she could see people pass to the | can pay Felix a visit, and pat and kiss his shining black 
gates of the park, and she was watching with strained neck, and see the white star on his forehead ; there never 
eyes and impationt heart to distinguish her father’s fig- | was anything so pretty anywhere as that white star on 
ure. It was not a much-frequented way; but to Daisy’s | Felix’s forehead.” 

intense disgust Mr. Dean did not appear. And she proceeded on her way to the stables. 

‘Tt is too bad !’’ she cried, stamping on the ground in She knew she was doing wrong, and at the same time 
her uneasy vexation ; ‘‘it is too bad—he must be doing she was excited and pleased ; but when she heard steps 
it on purpose. I don’t believe he will come at all. Why | coming, she ran in among the rhododendrons and hid 
should he come any more now than during all the time | herself. 


I've been looking ?” The steps were only those of two of the gardeners, and 
The question seemed unanswerable. she heard one of them say: 
“There will be no time for a ride!” she cried, with a “Yes, it is smashed to bits : two of mistress’s favorite 


great emphasis on the word time. ‘‘It is so unkind of | flowers done for, and a tennis-ball in the middle. You 
father—what is the use of having a kind godfather, who | may be sure it was Miss Daisy did that.” 


sends one ponies and saddles and blue rosettes, if one ‘“‘If there is mischief done, it is just she that does it, 
has an unkind father who won't let one ride? Grand- | and no other,” replied his companion. 
mother would have had me out directly —she would have ‘*Oh, very well,” she said ; ‘‘ if everybody agrees that 


ridden Felix herself if I had asked her, though she is so | I am mischievous, and do everything wrong, I don’t 
very fat amd old ; I don’t see how she would ever have | know why I should disappoint them, poor dears !” | 
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And then she burst out laughing, her anger evaporat- 
ing in her own sauciness. 

As she approached the stable-yard she stepped cau- 
tiously, looking about her as a thief might do. 

“Tf any of the men are there, they might refuse to let 
me in,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Everybody is against chil- 
dren. It must be a fine thing to be grown up, and able 
to do just what you please.” 

\ She crept gently on, making no noise at all. 














THE CUNNING CROWS AND THEIR VICTIM. 


** Just like a cat,’’ she said. ‘‘ How frightened Herbert 
would be if he saw me!” and so peeped into the yard. 

Two of the grooms were standing there chatting, and 
Daisy had to retire lest they should see her. | 

“Oh, if they would only go !” she sighed. ‘I wonder 
whethe> grooms do go when they are in the way ?” 

One of the men went out of the yard, and the other, | 
James Mackay by name, turned his back on Daisy and 
the stables. 

In half a moment Daisy had glided across the yard be- 
hind James, and found herself safely inside. ; 

She could scarcely keep from clapping her hands and 





shouting aloud, and so undoing all that she had just 
done; but she held both her little hands tightly over 
her mouth, thus forcibly preventing either sign of rap- 
ture. 

They were very handsome stables, which before Felix’s 
arrival had contained eight horses, each in its separate 
stall, and two empty stalls besides. 

In the first two stalls were the carriage-horses, fine, 
bright-bay creatures. Then came old Sorrel, named 








SEE PAGE 635. 


from his color—a favorite for many a year, used for all 
purposes. Then her father’s two hunters, and his ordi- 
nary riding-horse. When she saw the latter, it showed 
that he had not ridden that day, which lessened the 
chances of her father’s returning in time to take her 
out. 

After passing these six animals, she paused and held 
her breath a little. 

Was Felix really there ? or was it all a pretense ? Had 
she dreamt it? Had there been no letter from her god- 
father? was there no such pony in all the world as Felix ? 
or did he belong to some one else ? 
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Asking herself these questions, she stepped softly on, Into the stall she ran, and flung her arms round his- 
and beheld, not an empty stall, but a long, beautiful | neck ; then, standing on tiptoe, while he bent his head 
black tail, and a bit of a black back. And then one | graciously toward her, she kissed the white star on his 
of the most delightful thinys occurred that had ever | forehead again and again—her arms passed round his 





1 
il 
a) 
Tr 
VERY BECOMING.— BY L. GUIDA, 

d 

happened to Daisy in her life. Felix twisted his neck ; shining, glossy neck. Felix was evidently accustomed 
d round, turned his face full upon her, and whinnied. to be made much of, and accepted all her caresses quite 
|. She stood still for a moment, too happy to sveak. as his due, to Daisy’s pleasure and amusement. 
9 ‘*He knows me; he knows that I am his mistress, that “You dear little, affectionate, conceited thing !” she 


he is mine—my own!” she exclaimed. said, as he tossed up his pretty head with quite an air, 
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drawing her arms with it ; and then she laughed, and he 
moving his mobile lips, she declared he had smiled. ‘* He 
really did,” she urged, convincing herself. “He really 
smiled at me, and his beautiful, large bright eyes smiled 
also. Oh, Felix!” she cried, addressing him aloud, 
“your name, even, means happiness, How happy we 
two shall be together! If only you could speak ! 
look as if you were longing to say something to me.’ 

She took some bay from the manger and held it to his 
mouth, and before he ate it he whinnied again. 

‘That is his speaking—he understands every word I 
say. He is a wonderful creature, and he is mine—mine— 
MINE !” 

Losing all sense of time, Daisy caressed Felix till, as 
on a previous occasion when Joe Hayle found her, she 
thought that the supper-hour must be near, her healthy 
appetite reminding her that in order to live, and enjoy 
her new possessions, she must eat and drink. 

Just then the stable-door closed with a bang, and she 
heard the key turn in it. 

“James, James !’ she cried out, loudly, ‘‘I am here— 
Miss Daisy—let me out !” 

But James heard never a word that she spoke, neither 
did he hear the shout that followed the words. 

Daisy was locked up in the stable, knowing that the 
door would not be opened till James came to work at seven 
o'clock next morning. 


, 


CHAPTER VIL 
DREADFULLY NAUGHTY. 

Mr. anp Mrs. Dean took a walk in the shrubberies be- 
fore supper. Mr. Dean had not returned till too late for 
Daisy's ride, but there was time enough for a little walk, 
and so they strolled slowly about, looking at their beauti- 
ful shrubs and flowers. 

“‘T have most splendid blossoms on ‘the gloxinias,” 
Mrs. Dean said; ‘‘let us return by the Italian green- 
house. I shali like to show it you.” 

When they came in sight of the poor little pet build- 
ing, both stopped short, and exclaimed in astonishment 
and dismay. 

‘“* How can it have happened ?” Mrs. Dean said. 
what a pity! How can it ever be mended ?” 

“It looks like mischief ; but I can scarcely believe any 
one would do it on purpose. Whatever broke it must be 
inside ; let us go in and see.” 

They accordingly walked on, and when they reached 
the door they entered very sorrowfully ; and Mrs. ‘Dean's 
regret was increased when she found that the beautiful 
gloxinia that she had been going to show her husband 
was crushed. 

They searched for the missile that must have done the 
mischief, but in vain. 

**No one has a key but Harris "— that was the head 


“Oh, 


gardener —‘‘and he was busy at the other end of the | 


park all day,” Mrs. Dean said. 
it is!” 

Mr. Dean replied that there was only one way in which 
it could have happened, and that was by a stone having 
been thrown at the glass. 


‘** How very, very strange 


‘Unless, indeed,” he added, ‘‘some one had climbed | 


on the roof and broken the glass ; but no one could do 
such a thing.” 

**Only it is so odd there is no stone to be found in- 
side.” 

**Tt could not be Daisy ?” cried her father. 
terribly full of mischief.” 


** She is so 


You | 


this. It would be the act of an insane person, not of a 
mischievons child, to climb on the roof and break the 
glass.” 

‘*Unless she was trying how strong it was, or some ab- 
surd thing of@that sort,” he answered, half doubtfully. 
** At present she seems capable of anything silly.” 

**T can’t believe her capable of ‘hat; however,” her 
mother said. ‘There is some fun mixed up in all her 
naughty pranks. Now, there would be no fun in this 
—it would be pure naughtiness, and Daisy is very fond 
of me. She would not do anything which she knows 
would vex me.” 

Talking the matter over, they returned to the house, 
Mrs. Dean being so much grieved that the walk had done 
her no good. 

They assembled at supper, but Daisy was missing—all 
were there but her. 

She was sent for, but could not be found. She was 
called for on all the lobbies and landings; the bell was 





rung loudly out of doors—but no Daisy made her ap- 
pearance, 

“Tt is too evident what has happened,” her father 
said. ‘‘She has broken the greenhouse, and then either 
run away or hidden herself.” 

‘** Broken the greenhouse ?” cried Sophy. ‘*‘ Why——” 

But Herbert gave her an unperceived kick under the 
table, and she stopped short. 

** Yes ; a pane of glass in the greenhouse is broken. It 
must have been done by a heavy blow, for there is no 
stone inside.” 

‘**No stone inside !’ it was now Herbert’s turn to repeat 
his uncle’s words. 

‘*No; she must have climbed to the roof and broken 
it with her fist—a heavy blow.” 

**If she did,” saia Mrs. Dean, in a clear voice, ‘‘she 
has neither hidden nor run away. She promised me 
she would not, and Daisy always keeps her word. What 
does the greenhouse signify, when we cannot find Daisy? 
She must have met with an accident.” 

**My dear Dorothy, don’t make yourself ill about no- 
thing,” her husband said. ‘‘ Don’t you see that when a 
child is as disobedient and mischievous as Daisy, you 
can't tell but that if she has done something very bad 
indeed, it will tempt her to break her word rather than 
be punished ; one error leads to another, like links in a 
chain.” 

**No,” Mrs. Dean replied ; “‘I trust Daisy in that re- 
spect. I never knew her to tell a falsehood or break her 
word.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Dean, almost fretfully, ‘I suppose 
we must begin looking for her again out of doors, as she 
is not in the honse. It is actually absurd to be always 
hunting up one’s child. I could almost wish she had 
staid at her grandmother’s.” 

Mrs. Dean ran up-stairs ; but we all know she did not 
| find poor Daisy there ; so, after waiting for a few minutes 
to learn the fact, Mr. Dean went out, both provoked and 
vexed, 

**Oh, Herbert !” cried Sophy, when she found that they 
| were alone, ‘‘how could you behave so? Why did you 
not say you broke the pane ? 





Why did you——” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !” interrupted the boy, coloring erim- 
son ; “with your ‘ Why did you ?’ and ‘ Why did not you ? 
Of course I shall tell when the right time comes ; but it 
was Daisy they were thinking of, not the greenhouse ; 
and it would have been very—very ’—he stammered, un- 
| able to think of a word —‘‘ inhuman,” he said, at last, 
| “of me to have forced forward a long story about break- 


“No,” replied Mrs. Dean, ‘‘she never can have done | ing the pane Ly accident, when Daisy was lost.” 
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* Oh—h—h !” said Sophy, prolonging the word, in a 
dissatisfied way, and yet not knowing how to meet his 
argument ; ‘‘ only, when uncle said she broke it and was 
hiding, it seems odd you did not tell him that she could 
not have done that, because you broke it, not she.” 

Herbert colored again and looked uncomfortable, as he 
said, hesitetingly : 

‘Yes ; but then my aunt would have been very much 
frightened, and made sure she had met with an acci- 
dent.” 

“Well,” Sophy said, with s deep sigh, ‘‘I wish Daisy 
had come back, and you had told, and that we were all 
happy at Mr. Singleton’s party to-morrow.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Dean went about near the house, call- 
ing Daisy. He saw James, the groom, who, touching his 
hat, told him that Sorrel, the good old horse, had not 
appeared at all well that afternoon, and had refused his 
food. 

‘*T was just coming to the house to tell you, sir. I left 
the stables at six, and have the key here, if you would like 
to see him ; if not, I'll go alone.” 

Mr. Dean turned with the groom, and proceeded in that 
direction. 

When he entered the stables, he made a careful exam- 
ination of old Sorrel, and told James to apply some sim- 
ple remedies. 

While they were talking, he was surprised at hearing 
soft, regular breathing somewhere near him. Then the 
sound came again, and even a little, fluttering sigh, that 
now and then broke the regularity of the soft, deeply 
drawn breath. 

‘* What’s that,” he said, ‘‘in the next stall ?” 

‘Don’t know, sir,” replied James, his mouth wide 
open, and evidently as much frightened as surprised. 
‘**Tt’s not no horse making that sound.” 

Mr. Dean walked at once into the stall from which the 
sound came, and where Felix had been put, and what do 
you think he saw there ? .A white figure lying on the 
pony’s back, nearly on its face, one arm flung round 
Felix’s neck, while the kind, intelligent creature stood 
quite still, as if he would not stir lest he should disturb 
his burden. 

Daisy lay on Felix’s back fast asleep, the traces of tears 
on her cheeks, and her breathing now and then crossed 
by that sighing sob—a sure sign that she had cried her- 

elf to sleep. 

Her father lifted her gently to the ground. 

She stood leaning against him, and gazed round her, 
rubbing her eyes, not the least knowing where she was. 

Then she saw Felix and smiled. 

But the smile passed away, and she looked up in Mr. 
Dean's face. 

‘Father, I am so hungry,” she said, pitifully. 

‘You have been hiding here,’ he replied, gravely. 
‘You broke mother’s greenhouse and came here to hide 
—here, where you are not allowed to come.” 

“T!" she cried. ‘‘I did not break the greenhouse. I 
came here to look at Felix, because you never remem- 
bered you were to ride with me. I just couldn’t keep 
away. But I was not hiding. I can't hide any more 
evor, which is a pity, but I promised mother not. James 
locked me in. I screamed, but he didn’t come, and I 
grew hungrier and hungrier, and cried. I suppose when 





** Your disobedience in coming to the stables brought 
its own punishment, so I will say no more about it. 
Come along, and you shall have your supper.” 

Daisy’s hand smuggled itself into her father’s. It was 
a great relief to her not to find herself in disgrace, for, as 
she had described in her own simple words, she had gone 
through a great deal indeed, since she had first entered 
the stables. 

She was quite subdued—very glad to be out of the 
scrape, and to walk quietly with her father back to the 
house ; but not more glad than her mother was to see 
her troublesome little girl safe and sound. 

A good supper restored Daisy’s color and spirits. Hav- 
ing finished her bread and butter, and drunk the last 
drop of milk in the jug, she was very glad to finish her 
sleep in bed, though she declared she had never had so 
nice and comfortable a bed before as Felix’s back. 

‘Of course it was a better bed than only mattresses 
and blankets, because it was alive,” she said. 

The next morning was splendid. It was just such a 
day as any one would have wished for. The children 
thought a great deal of Mr. Siugleton’s party. It so hap- 
pened that none of the three had ever been at a school- 
feast before, and rumors on the previous day that the 
‘glass had fallen” had made their spirits sink a little. 
The first glance out of the window, when she opened her 
eyes in the morning, caused Daisy to cry out, ‘‘ Hip, hip, 
hip, hurrah !” before she sprang from the bed, in which 
she had slept profoundly, though it was not alive like 
Felix. 

At breakfast-time Mr. Dean again asked Daisy whether 
she had broken the greenhouse, and if that had anything 
to do with her visit to Felix ; and when she said that she 
had not, her mother at once replied that she trusted her. 

Sophy pressed Herbert’s foot under the table, anxious 
to remind him thai now was his opportunity for speak- 
ing, but he gave her such a sharp kick that she could 
not help uttering the pain of it aloud in a little excla- 
mation. Afterward she asked him why he had not then 
told his uncle and aunt how it had happened ; he looked 
uncomfortable, and answered that it was not possible at 
breakfast, when everybody else was there. When he saw 
either of them alone, of course he should explain; but 
an accident is an accident, and there was no use trou- 
bling about it. 

*‘ Only of the rule that forbids our throwing the balls,” 
Sophy replied, gently. 

‘* Bother the rule !” was all the answer, and Sophy held 
her tongue, quite bewildered. 

The party was to begin at four o’clock, and the Dean 
family had been asked to go early, as they were to help 
to wait on the scholars, cut up cake, ete. Mr. Singleton 
had no lady in his house, and was glad of the offer of 
assistance. The children talked and thought of little 
else all the morning. MHerbert’s conscience was ill at 
ease about the breakage of the greenhouse - glass, and 
was haunted by the fear of the tennis-ball turning up 
at any minute. 

He teased Sophy till he almost made her cry by his 
short, cross answers, until Daisy mildly addressed him. 

‘*My dear boy,” she said, ‘‘ you must not show these 
little tempers here; it is not nice. I don’t allow my 
slave to be ill-used by any one but myself. It is one 


it people are starved to death they ery first; don’t you | 
think so, father? And then I climbed on Felix’s back to | 
n- comfort me, and I must have been asleep. Dear, kind | ‘‘ My dear girl,” mimicked Herbert, “ you are not fit 
st, Felix !” | company for a gentleman and lady like Sophy and me. 
k- She patted his neck as she spoke, and as her father felt | You spend your nights in stables on horses’ backs, and 


he conld not be angry with her. be only said : when not there your proper place is the kitchen.” 


of my privileges which I have no right to extend; so 
please remember this.” 
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“‘T should like that,” replied she, undaunted; ‘‘ the ‘It is jagged, but it is not very short after all, father,” 
kitchen is fine, when we are allowed to go there.” she replied, ‘‘ and it will all grow again before very long, 


Herbert, having no answer ready, showed his teeth at | and be better than ever.” 


her, in a queer sort of way he had when vexed or silenced. | “*No, it won't,” Herbert said ; “hair cut that way never 


“Sophy,” cried she, ‘let us play at dentists and draw | grows again. When you are a woman, your head will be 


his teeth. He looks like a bad dog.” just like that,” and he laughed derisively. ‘‘Look at 
“‘Oh, Daisy, how horrid! What a disagreeable game! | Sophy'’s beautiful curls, and then at your block.” 

I won't play “T don’t 

at it.” see what 


“If you do 
not, you shall 
not go to the 
party.” 

“As if you 
could pre- 
vent me !” 

“Ag ££ I 
could not; 
you see if I 
don’t, now.” 

“You are 
much the 
least likely to 
go, if any- 
body does 
not. You are 
sure to get 
into some 
scrape, and 


difference 
Sophy’s curls 
make to me. 
She’s she, and 
I’m I!” cried 
Daisy, with 
spirit. 

Her father 
laughed, and 
said: “But I 
don’t under- 
stand —who 
cut your 
hair ?”’ 

“Did I not 
tell you?” 
almost whis- 
pered Mrs. 
Dean. ‘She 
eut her hair 


be left at off the day 
home,” said she went to 
Herbert. Mr. Single- 


Daisy wine- 
ed. She had 
been in so 
many scrapes 
lately, that 
the threat did 
not sound 
im probable. 
But all three 
went to din- 
ner a little 
ruffed, and 
not as happy 
as children 
are who don’t 
quarrel and 
bicker. 

** After din- 
ner you must 
put on white 
frocks and 
blue sashes,” 
Mrs. Dean 
said to the 
girls, ‘and 
blue ribbons to Daisy: “I 
in your hair.” SS S could not 

“Much hair | | think of tak- 
agg “es LOVE'S ONE REFRAIN.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 635. girl wish sm 
whispered Herbert to Daisy. Upon which she stole | a head as that to a party. I am sorry to say, Daisy, 
her hand to the nape of his neck, and sharply pulled a | you will have to stay at home.” 
lock of his. In doing so she happened to turn the back | ‘‘ But Mr. Singleton saw it, and did not mind.” 
of her head toward her father, who called out: ‘What did I tell you? Who did I prophesy would 

“Hullo! what an extraordinary-looking thing that is! | stay at home, eh, miss ? Look at Sophy’s pretty curls. 
Why, where are your curls, Daisy, and what's the matter | She is the girl fit for parties, not you,” said Herbert. 
with your hair ?” | “If I don’t go, Sophy sha’n’t,” cried Daisy, almost 


ton’s, to make 
herself loek 
like a boy.” 
“Teould 
not have be- 
lieved it pos- 
sible! What 
a desperate 
child she is! 
T had not the 
least idea she 
did such 
things as 
that ; there is 
no being safe 
from _ her,” 
said Mr. 
Dean, utterly 
astonished. 
** No, no, you 
never told me 
a word about 
it.”” Then he 
said, with 
quiet gravity, 
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Mrs. Dean caught hold of Daisy and prevented further 


IN THE ORGAN-LOFT. 


mischief, while her father started from his chair and stood | 
before her, indignant, and actually dismayed. He had 
no idea before this what Daisy, spoiled and ill-trained as 
she was, could be when her passions were aroused. 
‘Stop !” Mr. Dean cried, with a sternness which at 
once caught her attention. ‘‘I am shocked, ashame(, | 
disgusted! One thing is certain—you stay at home in | 


the punishment on yourself. 


and you will remain at home. 
get ready. 


losing her senses in her agitation; and the next moment | disgrace. I was joking when I said I would not take you 
she whisked a pair of scissors out of her pocket, made a | to the party, but I am in earnest now. You have brought 
rush at Sophy, and ere she was on her guard sufficiently 
to run away, or even cover her hair with her hands, a | you have done is not fit to associate with other children, 
black lock had fallen on the ground ! 


A child who behaves as 


Sophy, you had better 
We ought to be starting soon.” 





ayennl pia tetolann verb he pete gy! A geyeoyet norte outage amennaen tenet emt 
vi i 


Con 





FROM THE PAINTING BY LEROLLES, IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


The whole thing had taken only a few minutes of time 
—the change brought about was very great ; all was still 
again now, but everybody felt that something dreadful 
had happened. Daisy was boiling over with passion, and 
Sophy looked very sorrowful. 

‘*T don’t mind aboué my hair,” she said, timidly; ‘‘ but 
please let Daisy go to the party.” 
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The children had never seen Mr. Dean so angry before. 
“‘Nonsense, Sophy—Daisy deserves the severest pun- 
ishment ; and you do as I tell you—get ready directly, 
or you won't go either. It would be very rude to be 


late, when your aunt offered to be there early in order to | 


help.” 

Sophy obeyed sorrowfully. Of course she still looked 
forward to the party with pleasure, but her kind little 
heart regretted that Daisy should be left behind. As 
she quitted the room, in obedience to Mr. Dean’s orders, 
Daisy rushed out also, and Sophy ventured to catch her 
by the arm and whisper : 

“Oh, Daisy, I do think you might be forgiven, if you 
went back and said you were sorry.” 

“Tam not a bit sorry,” cried Daisy, shaking her off ; 
“except that I could not cut all your hair just like 
mine.” 

Her lip quivered as she said this, and Sophy saw she 
had determined not to give way; but she did not whisper 
anything more, for she was really afraid of Daisy, and 
never quite knew what she might say or do to her if she 
was angry. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


So Sorny and Herbert dressed, while Daisy remained 
sullen and passive in the drawing-room, which she dashed 
into when Sophy left her. She was not repenting—she 
was not sorry for her faults— poor, foolish child, her 
mind was in a confusion and maze. 

She heard pleasant voices, and some one laughing. 
The others were coming out of the hall-door. 

“They are laughing at me,” she thought, for she was 
so occupied with her own misery that it did not occur to 
her that they had something else to think about. As it 
happened, they were not laughing at her. Her mother 
and Sophy were sincerely sorry for her. Her father was 
too angry with her to be amused, and Herbert was not 
really unkind. 

In order to get to Mr. Singleton’s cottage, the way of 
the party lay by the window where Daisy stood. They 
did not know she was there, and chatted and laughed 
gayly, and they looked glad and bright and summer- 
like. 


They did not even see her as they came up to the win- 


dow, and Daisy’s feelings could stand it no longer. Her | 


self-control completely gave way, and with wide-open 
mouth she burst into one of those childish roars which I 
have before mentioned as her mode of crying. 
all looked back for an instant ; but, though her father’s 
face was stern, and her mother looked very sorry, neither 
of them paused or took any notice of her. 

Daisy flung herself on the floor, and lay there in a heap, 
crying bitterly. 

“‘Now get up, Miss Daisy—do, there's a good girl— 
never you mind it—you'll have a treat another day, you 
will.” 

It was the voice of fat Anne, who, though no friend of 


Daisy, was too good-natured not to try to comfort her in | 


her great distress. 

**Go away !” was the only reply, as Daisy conquered 
her tears in order to be rude; ‘don't come worrying 
here.” 

‘Well, miss, I’m sorry to see you in disgrace.” 

“I'm crying because I like it, and if I like erying I 
don’t see what business it is of youys, fat Anne.” 

**There is no reason to call a person out of her name 
because she speaks kind to you.” 


They | 


**T don’t call you out of your name. It is the name all 


the little boys in the street call you.” 

**T do declare, Miss Daisy, what with naughtiness and 
what with fun, you are the queerest young lady I ever set 
eyes on.” 

Daisy had not recovered her temper, and found it 
pleasant to be rude to Anne, even while her presence 
was a comfort. 

But fat Anne did not like to be spoken rudely to, and 
she felt vexed. 

“‘T will be just as queer and naughty and funny as I 
choose,” Daisy said ; ‘‘and I suppose you ought to be 
doing your work, fat Anne, and not idling here with me. 
I wonder whatever your missus will say to you.” 

Fat Anne struggled very hard not to smile. 

‘You are a very pert, naughty girl, miss! Just see 
how different Miss Sophy is—dressed so pretty, and 
looking so nice, and going out to a party, while you are 
left in disgrace at home. I wonder you don’t try to be 
like her.” 

Daisy burst into a derisive laugh, and ordered fat 
Anne to go away, in the most imperious manner possi- 
ble, adding : 

‘*The idea of my trying to be like that Sophy—-wh) 
she is as much beneath me as you are!” 

When she was left quite alone again, Daisy felt that it 
would have been wiser not to have been so uncivil. 

Once she thought she would run up-stairs and dress 
herself, and join these happy people. She would slip in 
among the crowd, and enjoy the fun, without any of her 
own people knowing she was there. And then, when all 
was over, she would quietly join Sophy and Herbert, and 
her father and mother, and come home with them, just as 
if she had gone with them, and they had known she was 
there all the time. In-the midst of her anger and grief 
she burst into a sudden laugh, as these ideas were con- 
jured up by her imagination. 

But she felt, for all that, that it would not do. She 
could not join them—her father would be too angry, and 
as the thought of his stern, indignant face flashed across 
her mind she felt frightened. No; the thing would b« 
to run back before the party was quite over, change he: 
dress, and be ready at home to receive them. 

‘* Afterward does not much matter,” said Daisy, “‘ when 
you've had the fun.” 

She actually went up-stairs, and, taking off her ging- 
ham frock, dressed herself in the white one, tied the blue 
sash round her waist, and put her Leghorn hat on. 

‘*Mother told me and Sophy to put on our white 
frocks, and our blue sashes and Leghorn hats, and she 
never said I was not to do so when father was so unkind 
to me ; so I can have the pleasure of being well dressed, 
even if there is nobody to see me.” 

How horrid it all was! Nobody was kind, and there 
was nothing worth doing or having—yes, her godfather 
was kind, and gave her a pony ; but what was the use of 
that, when her father would not let her ride it ? She had 
possessed Felix for nearly two days, and her father had 
| not taken her to ride, and she supposed this would go on 
to the end of her life. And now she was in disgrace, it 
| would be worse than ever, Herbert and Sophy would 

have the first rides on her pony! The idea was too 
dreadful. 

‘* ‘They sha’n’t—they sha’n’t !” she cried, breathlessly; 
| ‘for I will ride now. How is it that I never thought of 
| that before ? I'll ride Felix !” 
| She did not change her dress—she had neither time 
| nor thought for that—she snatched up a shawl from the 








| hall, to make a long skirt with, and then ran off to the 
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stables. She knew it was a time of day when nobody 
would be there. She went first to the harness-room, and 
took out the new saddle and bridle with the smart blue 
rosettes, and then ran hastily across the yard to the 
stables. She had often helped to saddle her donkey, so 
she knew pretty well what she was about, and put the 
bridle over his head, and the bit in Felix’s mouth — pat- 
ting his neck, and chirping to him in the most friendly 
manner, while she did so. 

(To be continued.) 


LOVE’S ONE REFRAIN. 


Eyes shadowed like the water-brooks 
That flow in sonie dark, dim retreat, 
And mirror back each shade that looks 
Into the deep brown depths they meet— 
Such eyes have you, my love, my sweet! 
Like soft and trailing things that throw 
Their sweeping folds across the stream, 
And shadow all its placid flow 
(As thoughts that fill a dreamer's dream)— 
So those fringed lashes droop and seem. 


I might have made a hundred rhymes 
Upon the beauty of your face; 
I might have sung the changeful chimes 
On every shy and changeful grace 
That is so sweet in such a place, 
But brow and cheek and dimpled chin, 
And that sweet, serious mouth of thine, 
Where smiles are rarely out or in, 
3ut only hover round the line 
Of all that doth to mirth incline, 


Are all as nothing when I gaze 
Into the light of perfect bliss, 
Which melts and moves in starry rays, 
Of those diviner lights I wis 
That sleep must be so loath to miss. 
Were I but Sleep, I had no heart 
To close thosa curtained windows down, 
And see the lily-lids apart 
From those dark orbs they brightly crown— 
My peerless lady’s eyes are brown. 


But since I am not Sleep, my dear, 
I will not grudge his transient share 
Of folding thee in fearless fear 
Of all that dreams may sweet declare ; 
For in a dream I may be near— 
Ay, nearer than in waking hours, 
Where pain and pleasure twinlike reign; 
And you, upon your path of flowers, 
Look calmly on each heart you gain, 
And weary of Love’s one refrain, 


THE CUNNING CROWS AND THEIR 
VICTIM. 


I nave a funny story to tell you from Burmah about 
some clever crows. I dare say you have often noticed 
those bold, black birds who gather so quickly over a 
newly sown field, and are sometimes seen in hundreds, 
holding a solemn conclave, or in ones or twos, warming 
their feet on the back of some quiet cow. The Burmah 
crows are not a whit behind their American cousins in 
boldness or cunning. 

One day I gave my dog Rajah a nice bone, and he went 
to enjoy it on the lawn opposite my window. Presently 
I saw about a dozen crows perch round him at a respect- 
ful distance, with their glossy black heads first on one 
side and then on another. They seemed to be wondering 
how it was possible to get hold of the coveted morsel. 





Presently two old fellows hopped nearer and nearer to 
the tempting bait, when a deep growl from Rajah warned 
them that he meant to keep it for himself. They drew 
back, and then once more seemed to hold a whispered 
council. Soon, to my great amusement, I saw one of the 
conspirators hop quickly up behind the victim, and with 
his sharp, strong beak he seized the end of Rajah’s tail. 
With a snarl of pain the dog turned upon his enemy,’and 
in an instant the game was won. Before poor old Rajah 
very well knew what it was all about, his bone was gone ! 
High up in the air went the wicked thieves, carrying 
their booty to some safe place, while Rajah lifted up his 
head and howled. He was answered by a distant ‘‘ Caw, 
caw, caw !” which sounded to me very much as if the 
crows were chuckling over their practical joke. 


HOW HEAT IS MEASURED. 


BY L. B. FLETCHER. 


THE word thermometer means a measurer of heat ; but 
the familiar instrument known by that name does not 
serve, unaided, to measure heat in the modern sense of 
the word. The thermometer, strictly speakimg, indicates 
only temperatures, not quantities of heat; and when 
plunged, for example, into a vessel of boiling water, it 
stands at the same height whether the vessel contains a 
pint or a hundred gallons of the liquid, and gives no in- 
dication of the quantity of heat which has been imparted 
to the water. It merely tells us that the temperature of 
the water has been raised from 60° Fahrenheit, or what- 
ever its original temperature may have been, to the boil- 
ing-point, or 212° Fahrenheit. But heat is a perfectly 
definite and measurable thing, and it is certain that ex- 
actly twice as much heat will be required to effect a 
given change of temperature in a quart of water as is 
necessary to produce the same change in a pint. Hence 
it is clear that, in order to measure the heat imparted to 
the water, in any such case we must know two things : 
first, the change in temperature, which is indicated by 
the thermometer; and secondly, the quantity of water 
heated. These considerations lead naturally to the defi- 
nition of the unit of heat as the quantity of heat neces- 
sary to raise one pound of water one degree, or from 32° 
Fahrenheit, the freezing-pcint, to 33° Fahrenheit. 

In the French or metric’system, the unit of heat, or 
calorie, is the quantity of heat required to raise one kilo- 
gram of water from the freezing-point of 0° Centigrade 
to the temperature of 1° Centigrade. This unit is about 
four times as large as the English unit. Now, when heat 
is applied to different substances, the bffects in raising 
their temperatures are different. The quantity of heat 
which must be added to a pound of water in order to 
raise its temperature one degree will suffice to raise that 
of a pound of sulphur more than five degrees, or that of 
a pound of lead more than thirty degrees. 

Of all known substances, whether solids, liquids or 
gases, water absorbs the largest quantity of heat in under- 
going a given change of temperature. The heat absorbed 
by another substance may therefore be expressed as a 
fractional part of that absorbed by water under the same 
circumstances, and this fraction is called the specific 
heat of the substance. The specific heat of any body 
might also be defined as the fraction of a heat - unit 
which must be supplied to a pound of the body in 
order to raise its temperature one degree. Thus the 
specific heat of sulphur is about one-fifth (.18); that of 
lead, about one-thirtieth (.03), 
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The general principle of the measurement of these 
specific heats is very simple. A weighed quantity of the 
substance, heated to a known temperature, is plunged 
into a weighed quantity of water at a lower temperature. 
The universal substance imparts heat to the water, and 
thus becomes cooler, while the water becomes warmer. 
When both have acquired the same temperature, this | 





























¥16, 1,— REGNAULT’S APPARATUS FOR SPECIFIC HEAT. 


temperature is observed and recorded. These observed 
weights and temperatures are sufficient to give the spe- 
cific heat roughly, and would give it exactly except for 
the fact that a certain amount of heat has been lost dur- 
ing the experiment. Let us suppose, for example, that a 
piece of lead weighing three pounds is heated to the 
boiling-point, aud plunged into a ponnd of water whose 
temperature is 60° Fahrenheit. After the lapse of a few 
minutes, during which the lead and the water have come 
to a common temperature, a thermometer is immersed in 
the water, and found to indicate 73° Fahrenheit. 

Three pounds of lead, then, in falling from 212° to 73° 
Fahreneit an interval of 139 degrees, have given up a 
quantity of heat sufficient to raise the temperature of one 
pound of water 13 degrees, from 60° to 73° Fahrenheit. 

This quantity of heat is clearly equal to thirteen heat- 





units. 


The amount of heat given out by each pountd of | 


lead is one-third of this, or 4} units, and, finally, the | 


amount given out by one pound of lead in falling one 
degree is obtained by dividing 4} by 139, the number of 
degrees through which the lead has cooled. The result is 
.031, which is, therefore, the specific heat of lead. But 
the affair is not quite so simple as this in practice, be- 
cause of the heat which has been lost during the experi- 
ment, and which must, of course, be taken into account 
if we are seeking an accurate result. This loss of heat 
takes place chiefly in three ways. 
certain quantity of heat passes off by conduction through 
the supports of the vessel which contains the water. 
Second, the air which is in immediate contact with the 
walls of the vessel and the surface of the water becomes 
heated, rises, and is replaced by another layer of cool 
air. This is warmed in like manner, and so a steady cur- 
rent of air circulates about the apparatus, constantly 
carrying away heat. This process is called convection, 
and is the most important cause of loss of heat in such 


In the first place, a | 


| slipped beneath the steam- 





cases as the one described. The third way in which 


heat is lost is by radiation, the heat being sent ont in 
straight lines from the heated vessel exactly as from a 
hot stove. 

Much ingenuity has been displayed by scientific men 
in devising forms of apparatus and methods of experi- 
ment which make the losses of heat as small as possible, 
and enable the experimenter to calculate accurately the 
small loss which cannot be avoided. The apparatus most 
commonly used is that designed by the French physicist, 
Regnault, and represented in Fig. 1. The body whose 
specific heat is to be determined is contained in a light 
wire basket, which is supported by a cord in the centre 
of a metal cylinder. This cylinder is surrounded by an- 
other, through which passes a current of steam from the 
boiler, shown at the side of the figure. In this way the 
basket and contents in the inner cylinder are kept at the 
boiling-point without coming in contact with the steam. 
A thermometer is passed through a cork at the top of the 
cylinder, so that its bulb is very near the basket. 

Fig. 2 shows the calorimeter, or vessel in which the sub- 
stance under investigation is caused to give up its heat 
to the water. It is simply a cup of very thin sheet cop- 
per, either supported on legs of hard rubber, which is a 
poor conductor, or suspended by silk threads. In use it 
is surrounded, as shown at the left of Fig. 1, by a jacket 
of polished metal, which reflects back upon the cup most 
of the heat radiated by it, besides shielding it from the 
heat of external sources, such as the body of the experi- 
menter. 

The calorimeter is mounted on a little slide extend- 
ing under the steam-bath. A wooden shutter, raised 
in the figure, can be lowered in order to shield the cal- 
orimeter from the heat of the furnace. The method of 
using this apparatus is as follows: The substance under 
investigation is weighed and placed in the basket in the 
steam-bath, where it remains for an hour or more, to in- 
sure that it and the thermometer by its side shall be 
heated to exactly the same temperature. The ealorimeter 
is weighed, partly filled with water, weighed again, and 
placed on its stand. A thermometer is fastened with its 
bulb in the water, and read at regular intervals of half a 
minute for several minutes, while the water is kept inti- 
mately mixed together by meuns of a metal-stirrer. Then 
the thermometer in the 
steam-bath is observed giv- 
ing the temperature of the 
basket and contents. The 
other thermometer is re- 
moved from the calorime- ‘ 
ter, the shutter raised, and 
the calorimeter rapidly METI 











bath. The basket is then 
lowered into the calorime- Bees Wir 
ter as rapidly as possible, 





























to avoid loss of heat on the i= 

way. The calorimeter is 

returned to its former po- 

sition, the shutter lowered, + —— 





the thermometer replaced 
and observed at intervals 
as before, the water being stirred occasionally. About 
a dozen “readings” of the thermometer complete the 
experiment. The object of these many readings, both 
before and after the immersion, is to obtain data for 
the calculation of all the heat which has escaped during 
the experiment. In the beginning, the water, which is 
taken a little above room-temperature, is cooling slowly. 
After the water has been heated by the immersion of the 
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hot body, it cools more rapidly, and the two rates of 
cooling are shown by the two series of observations of 
the thermometer. The hot body does not raise the water 
instantly to its final temperature, but some time elapses 
before the temperatures of the substance and the water 
become the same; and during this time heat has been 
escaping at some rate intermediate between those ob- 
served before and after. For the calculation of this rate, 
and, consequently, of the heat lost, there are several dif- 
ferent ways of using the observations. This is not the 
place to enter into all these niceties of calculation. An- 
other point to be noticed is that the hot substance heats 
not only the water, but also the calorimeter itself and the 
thermometer, and that the temperature of the water is 
therefore not raised as much as if it alone were heated. 
The heat absorbed by the calorimeter and thermometer 
must be calculated from their known weights dnd spe- 
cific heats, and allowed for in calculating the experiment. 




















FIG, 3.— ICZ CALORIMETER—LAVOISIER AND LAPLAC®. 


Lhe basket in which the substance is heated ‘must be 
taken into account in lik. manner, and it and the calori- 
meter are made as light as possible, in order to make 
these corrections small. I have described this experiment 
with some detail, to show the careful work and many 
precautions which are necessary in order to obtain a 
fairly accurate result in physical experiments, particu- 
larly the measurement of heat. 

It is impossible to prevent loss of heat. All that we 
can do is to make the loss as small as possible, and so 
arrange matters that the unavoidable losses may be esti- 
mated and allowed for. One method of experiment starts 
with the water at a temperature about as many degrees 
below that of the surrounding air as its final temperature 
is to be above that of the air. In the first part of the 
experiment the calorimeter gains instead of losing heat, 
and the gain partly compensates for the loss of heat in 
the latter part of the experiment. But it is impossible to 
make gains and losses balance exactly, and so the numer- 
ous readings of the thermometer must be taken as before, 





than in the method first described. Or, we may make two 
experiments, and compare the effects produced in the 
same calorimeter, first by the hot substance, and then 
by a known quantity of hot 
water whose temperature is __ 
known. ol 
But the experimenter may ¢ 
turn to good account. this 
loss of heat by radiation | 
and convection. This is 
done by inclosing the sub- 
stance under investigation 
in a suitable vessel, and 
observing the rate at which 
it cools. By comparing the 








rate of cooling with that of P| 
the same weight of water in 
a similar vessel, the specific “4 


heat of the substance can be 
determined ; for it is clear 
that the time employed in 
cooling one degree will be 
greater in proportion as the 
heat given off in cooling 
one degree, or the specific 
heat, is greater. The specific heats of liquids are meas- 
ured by inclosing the liquids in vessels of thin glass, 
which are then subjected to the process already described 
for solids. The liquids under investigation cannot be 
poured directly into the water of the calorimeter, as 
might suggest itself at first, because in the case of most 
liquids that mix with water a certain amount of heat is 
developed by the act of mixing, as in nearly all cases of 
chemical combination. The specific heat of a liquid can 
also be measured by passing a stream of the liquid 
through a ‘‘ worm,” or spiral tube, immersed in the water 
of the calorimeter. For gases this is the only practicable 
method. 

The methods of measuring specifie heats, which have 
been described, serve also, with slight changes, to deter- 
mine other quantities of heat. For example, latent heats 
of liquefaction and vaporization. A few words will make 
clear the meaning of these terms. If a quautity of ice is 
put in a kettle over a fire, the ice melts gradually, and a 
th rmometer immersed in the mixture of ice and water 
stands at 32° Fahrenheit as long as any ice remains 











FIG, 4. BUNSEN’S ICE 
CALORIMETER. 
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FIG, 5.— MERCURY CALORIMETER. 


unmelted. When the last of the ice disappears, the ther- 
mometer begins to rise, at first rapidly, and then more 


the only advantage being that the corrections are smaller | slowly, until it indicates 212° Fahrenheit, and the water 
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begins to boil. 
remains at 212° Fahrenheit, while the water boils away 
and is converted into steam, which rises in clouds from 
the vessel. During all three parts of this little experi- 
ment, heat has been flowing into the mass through the 
bottom of the kettle at nearly the same rate, but only in 
the second stage was there any apparent effect produced 
in raising the temperature. In the first part of the ex- 
periment, however, the ice was gradually changed to 
water, and in the last part the water was gradually 
changed to vapor; and the heat supplied was employed 


in effecting these changes. In other words, to convert ice | 


into water, or water into steam, heat must be applied, 


even when no change of temperature is produced. 

The heat required to convert a pound of ice at the 
freezing-point into water at the freezing -point is per- 
fectly definite and constant, and the same quantity of 
heat is set free, or developed, when the water is frozen to 
This quantity is called the latent heat of liquefac- 
tion of ice. It may be measured in the calorimeter de- 
scribed above, using the same precautions and correc- 
tions for loss of heat. The ico now takes the place of the 
hot body in the experiment for specific heat. If a pound 
of ice is taken just at the freezing-point, 32° Fahrenheit, 
and the calorimeter contains ten pounds of water at 75 
Fahrenheit, the temperature oi the mixture, when tle ice 
is all melted, is found to be al out 58° Fahrenheit. 


ice. 


From 


these data the latent heat of liquefaction, or the number 


of heat-units required to convert a pound of ice into 
water, is obtained as follows: The ten pounds of water, 
in cooling seventeen degrees, from 75° to 58° Fahrenheit, 
have given up 170 units of heat. Of these, twenty-six 
have been used in raising the pound of melted ice 
twenty - six degrees, from 32° to 58° Fahrenheit. The 
remainder, 144 heat-units, has been expended in the 
liquefaction of the pound of ice. 
liquefaction of ice, then, is said to be 144. That is to 
say, that the melting of a pound of ice requires as much 
heat as will suffice to raise it, when melted, 144 degrees, 
or from 32° to 176° Fahrenheit. This is rather start- 


| 





Then the thermometer ceases rising, and | surrounding the other two, also contains ice, and serves 


to prevent heat reaching the second vessel from outside. 
This apparatus is little better than Black’s primitive con- 
trivance, as an uncertain amount of water remains adher- 
ing to the surface of the ice. More recently, however, a 
very ingenious and accurate ice calorimeter has been de- 
vised by the celebrated German chemist, Bunsen. Its 
chief parts are shown in Fig. 4. The use of the apparatus 
depends upon the singular fact that ice in melting con- 
tracts by a definite fraction of its bulk (about one-ninth). 
It is clear, then, that the volume of a mass of ice and 
water will depend upon the proportions of the two. If 
some of the ice melts, the volume of the mass will bo- 
come smaller by one-ninth of the bulk of the ice melted. 
Thus the quantity of ice fused can be calculated from the 
change of volume of the whole mass, without separating 
the ice from the water. The upper part of the large 
tube, above the dotted line, is filled with distilled water, 
free of air-bubbles. The lower part of the large tube, 
and the smaller bent tube connected with it, are filled 
with mereury. The end of the column of mercury moves 
over a scale along the fine horizontal tube at the top. 
Any change in the volume of the water causes the mer- 
cury to move, and the end of the column in the fine tube 
will move a comparatively long distance for a small 
change of volume. The apparatus is thus extremely 
sensitive ; as, indeed, it needs to be, for we saw that 
a small error in the amount of ice melted will cause a 
error in the estimation of heat. The substance 
under investization is contained in the small open tube, 


great 


| which projects into the large tube, but does not com- 


The latent heat of | 


ling at first, and explains the value and use of ice as a | 


cooling agent. Now, when the latent heat has been de- 
termined, other quantities of heat may be measured by 
observing the quantity of ice they suffice to melt when 
employed for that purpose. One of the earliest methods 
of measuring specific heats, that of Black, rests on this 
principle. 

Black simply made a cavity in a block of ice, carefully 


wiped all moisture from the interior, and introduced the | 


hot body. Inashort time the body cooled to the freez- 
ing-point, and the cavity contained a quantity of water at 
the same temperature. The substance being removed, 
the cavity was again wiped dry with a sponge, which was 
weighed before and after the operation. The difference 
of weight gave the amount of ice melted ; and as each 
pound represented 144 units of heat, the whole quantity 
of heat extracted from the substance, and consequently 
the specific heat of the latter, were readily computed. 


The method is very defective, as it is impossible to be | 


sure that all the water has been absorbed by the sponge. 


Because of the great latent heat of water, a small error in | 


the amount of ice melted corresponds to a large error in 
the quantity of heat under consideration. 

Another apparatus for the same purpose, that of the 
French physicists Lavoisier and Laplace, is shown in 
Fig. 3. The heated substance is placed in a thin metal 
vessel, which is inclosed in a second vessel filled with 
broken ice. The water formed by the melting of the ice 
is received in acup and then weighed. A third vessel, 


i 


municate with it. The apparatus is prepared for use by 
surrounding this open tube with a cylinder of ice. This 
is done by passing a stream of very cold alcohol into and 
out of the open tube, by means of a suitable apparatus, 
When the open tube is coated to a thickness of half an 
inch, it is partly filled with water, and the whole appara- 
tus is then packed in snow for several days. The heated 
substance, being dropped into the open tube, falls to the 
bottom, and gives up its heat to the water, which trans- 
mits it through the walls of the small tube to the cylin- 
der of ice outside. In a little while the whole apparatus 
and contents are at the freezing-point, and the motion of 
the mercury over the scale indicates the quantity of ice 
melted, and hence the quantity of heat given out at the 
same time. 

Fig. 5 represents another apparatus, the mercury calo- 
rimeter, consisting of a shell filled with mereury,- into 
which penetrates a tube for the reception of the heated 
substance. The mercury absorbs heat from the sub- 
stance and expands, the expansion being shown on the 
fine graduated tube. The apparatus is thus its own ther- 
mometer, 

These general methods of calorimetry, or heat-measure- 
ment, are applicable, as stated above, to the determina- 
tion, not only of specific heat, but of quantities of heat in 
general—the heat produced by the combustion of various 
substances in oxygen and in chlorine, the heat produced 
when metals are dissolved in acids, when salts are dis- 
solved in liquids, or when liquids are mixed together. 
In all cases the result is finally expressed in terms of the! 
heat-unit defined above, as the quantity of heat necessary 
to raise one pound of water one degree. But the same 
methods serve for the measurement of the heat produced 
by mechanical work, as in friction, and this leads to an- 
other way of measuring heat in terms of work, and to 
the idea of the equivalence of heat and work—matters 
which the limits of this paper forbid discussing at the 
present time. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


PROTECTION FoR FisHrs.—The Liverpool Marine Biology Com- 
mittee have practically tested the effect of the electric light as an 
adjunct to fishing, by lowering at night two nets under similar 
conditions, excepting that one was near to a sunken electric light, 
and the other on the dark side of the same ship. After being out 
for three-quarters of an hour, the nets were hauled in. That which 
had been towed in the da*k contained practically nothing ; the 
illuminated net contained an abundance of crustacea, especially of 
free-swimming species. The experiment was repeated with modi- 
fications, the results in all eases showing that the light adds 
greatly to the power of the fishermen. Besides these, other ex- 
periments have been made where true fishes, vertebrata, were 
concerned, and all with similar fatality. Practically, such lumi- 
nous decoy is but a refinement on the old Norwegian method of 
salmon-spearing by night, with a blazing wood-fire overhanging 
the bow of the boat, It does not appear that this electric bait has 
yet been commercially used on a seale of any magnitude, but if it 
does come into extensive use, it will add to the existing necessity 
for legal restrictions to sea-fishery, in the limitation of reckless 
eapture of young fishes, or rather of fishes that have just passed 
through the natural dangers of infancy, and are entering upon 
that stage of life when they may escape their ordinary enemies, 
and rapidly grow to become valuable food-material for ourselves. 
This protection may be afforded by specifying a minimum size of 
certain fishes that may be exposed for sale. If, for example, the 
fishermen could find no market for “slips” and * grilse,” their 
own interests would be sufficient to induce them to return these 
to the water, in order that they might become soles and salmon, 


Tue planet Mars is just now obtaining much attention, A pa- 
yer on it has recently been read before the French Academy by 
Mt. Perrotin. He remarked that the region of Libya has evidently 
undergone fresh modifications. The sea which covered the sur- 
face of this insular mass has mostly receded, its present appear- 
ance being intermediate between that of 1886 and its condition a 
few weeks ago. The existence has also been determined of canals 
or channels, partly double, running from near the Equator to the 
neighborhood of the North Lole. They mainly follow the meridian, 
and merge in the seas encircling the white snoweap of the pole, 
and, strange to say, their course may be followed across the seas 
themselves right up to the snoweap. M. Fizeau has also con- 
tributed a paper on the same subject. Speaking of the “ canals” 
of Mars, he says: ‘*The various circumstances connected with 
these appearances, as so lately described by Messrs. Perrotin and 
Schiaparelli, suggest a strong analogy with certain phenomena of 
glaciation, viz., parallel ridges, crevasses, rectilinear fissures often 
of great length and at various angles, observed in the regions of 
large glaciers in Switzerland, and especially in Greenland. This 
leads to the hypothesis of a vast development of glaciation on 
the surface of Mars, where, the seasons being relatively longer 
and the temperature much lower, the conditions must also be 
more favorable than on the earth for these manifestations,” 


EXPERIMENTS have been recently made on the Seine, in the 
stoppige of vessels in motion by means of a * cable-anchor ” in- 
vented by M. Pagan. This is a cable having on it a series of can- 
vas cones, which open out by the action of the water, and close 
again when drawn in the opposite way. The steamer Corsaire, 
running 13 knots, was stopped each time by the apparatus in seven 
or eight seconds, and in a space of 26 to 30 feet at the most. For 
comparison, the steamer, running full speed, was stopped in the 
usual way, by reversal of the engines. This took at least thirty- 
four seconds, and the space was 850 to 360 feet. It would thus 
appear that M. Pagan’s apparatus effects the result in less than 
a tenth of the space, and a fourth of the time, of the ordinary 
method, 

CONFLAGRATIONS AND METEorITEs.—M, Lenger, of Prague, has 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences of Paris a memoir on 
“Tho Frequency of Conflagrations in Relation to the Number of 
Shooting-stars.” In this, he attributes mysterious outbreaks of 
forest-flres, of hay and wheat stacks, and of isolated houses, to the 
fall of meteorites. He collects the records of these, to show that 
their maxima corresponds with the epochs of greatest meteoric 
showers. He has obtained from the Austrian Government the ap- 
wintment of a commission to collect complete statistics of fires 
rom * unknown causes,” that have oceurred in Austro-Hungarian 
territory, and has asked the French Academy to obtain the same 
for France; but the Academy does not appeur to have accepted 
the invitation. 

Sr.ver IN Votcantc AsH.—Professor Mallet has found that vol- 
eanie as! collected on the Pacific coast in Ecuador, about 120 miles 
west of tae voleano of Cotopaxi, contains one part of silver in 
83,600, und that this exists probably in the form of silver chloride. 
This amounts in value to about one dollar for every two tons, The 
ash is several inches in thickness, and this presents a commercial 
problem. Chloride of silver is dissolved by strong brine, and re- 
precipitated by simply diluting the solution. From this precipitate 
pure silver is very easily obtained. Probably half the chloride 
might be washed out by simply passing brine through the ash, 
Woe are told that the whole of the ash fell on one day, July 23d, 
1885, 

Tue birds of the Farallon Islands—a group of desolate rocks in 
the Pacific, which ean just be seen on a clear day, off the Cali- 
fornian coast, opposite San Francisco—form the subject of a paper 
a reprinted from the “ Proceedings of the California Academy of 

‘iences.” The author is Mr. Walter E. Bryant, who gets his ma- 
terial chiefly from the collections of W. 0, Emerson, As might be 





expected, the list is chiefly one of sea-fowl, which resort to the 
Farallones in enormous numbers to breed, and the order of their 
abundance is set down as follows: 1, The Murre; 2, Western gull; 
3. cormorants of three species; 4, the pigeon guillemot,; 5, tufted 
puffin; 6, Cassius’s little auk; 7, ashy petrel. Yet half, or more, 
of the total list ef eighty-one species recorded are land birds, 
most of which seem to be stragglers borne thither by adverse 
winds. Vast quantities of eggs are gathered on these islands 
annually by Italian, Greek and Chinese expeditions, though the 
practice is illegal. 

Parer PuLp From CorToy-sTaLKs.— Several samples of pulp 
made from the hulls and stalks of the cotton plant have lately 
been on view at Atlanta, Ga, The pulp is as white as snow, and 
it is said that it can be converted into the finest writing-paper. 
The ligneous substances of the hulls and stalks are removed by a 
new process. Fifty per cent. of the fibres are extracted from the 
hull, which has hitherto been used either for fuel in the mills or 
for fertilizing purposes, and 38 per cent, is obtained from the 
stalks, which are generally allowed to rot in the flelds. If the 
process proves successful, the value of these comparatively use- 
less products will be increased tenfold. 
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‘WHat was Nero’s greatest act of cruelty ?” asked the teacher. 
‘Playin’ the fiddle,” was the prompt response, 


THE MAN WITH AN ONLY Son, 
turn out at this institution ?” 
study.” 

ANOTHER Bricxpat.—‘“ Girls think men are all soul,” says @ 
woman who has had three husbands; “ women know they are all 
stomach,” 

GENTLEMAN —“If you will get my coat done by Saturday, I 
shall be for ever indebted to you.” Tailor -—‘‘ Oh, if that’s your 
game, it won’t be done!” 


In a shop kept by a widow of our acquaintance, there is ex- 
hibited in a prominent position in the window a card elaborately 
written: “No reasonable offer refused.” 


‘* What kind of scholars do you 
Principal —"* Those who won't 


WuHeEn lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And buys a remnant strip of braid, 
What charms can soothe her melancholy 
On learning she can’t match the shade ? 


An Irishman, who had on a very ragged coat, was asked of 
what stuff it was*made. ‘ Bedad, I don’t know,” said he; “ but 
I think the most of it is made of fresh air.” 


Aunty —‘ Here is an apple, Johnny. Share it with your sister 
in a proper spirit.” Johnny —‘ How am I to do that, aunty?” 
“ Offer her the largest piece.” Johnny (handing the apple to his 
sister)—‘‘ There, sissy, you share it,” 


Papa —‘‘ Why so pensive, my daughter ?” Eloise —‘‘ Jack Buf- 
fington has just returned all my notes, and everything between us 
is ended,” Papa—* Quite a coincidence, my dear. One of his was 
returned to me this morning.—protested.” 


I met her in the giddy whirl; 

She struck me as a pretty girl; 

And now I’ve made her mine for life, 
She strikes me as an angry wife, 


“ REGINALD, dearest, father has at last told me that we may be 
married early in April.” ‘‘ What has changed his mind ?” ‘‘ Some 
benevolent friend sent him a paper which says that it is no longer 
anes form for the father to give a check to the bride at the wed- 

he 

AN indiscreet youre man once asked a lady her age. ‘“ Wait 
while I count,” she replied. “I married at eihteen ; my hus- 
band was then thirty. Now he is twice that; then I must be 
thirty-six.” Is it possible ?” ejaculated the other, aghast at this 
method of feminine computation, 


Huspanp (rushing into the room)—‘*Come out quickly! 
Wife —“ What's the matter?” “The house is on fire, and we 
shall be burned to death if we hesitate a moment. Run, run for 
your life!” “Yes, I’ll come in a minute; I must tidy up the room 
@ little, so that it will look decent when the firemen get here.” 


TWINKLE, twinkle, little star! 

I know exactly what you are; 

A glowing ball of burning gas, 
Revolving round your central mass. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little star! 
IT know exactly what you are; 
For to my spectroscopic ken 
I see you’re only hydrogen, 


Saxe, the American joker and poet, was once taking a trip ona 
steamer, when he fell in with a lively young lady, to whom he 
made himself very agreeable. Of course he made an impression 
upon the damsel, who said at parting: ‘“‘Good-by, Mr. Saxe! I 
fear you will soon be forgetting me.” ‘‘ Ah, my dear young lady,” 
said the inveterate punster, ‘if I was not a married man, you may 
be sure I'd be for getting you!” 
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HARRIET HUBBARD AYER. 


Harriet Hopparp Ayer is the youngest child of the late 
Henry G. Hubbard, of Chicago. Mr. Hubbard was ono of the first 
citizens of Chicago, and js yet remembered by every old settler 
x8 the most generous afd lovable of men. His youngest daugh- 
ter, the subject of this sketch, was always his favorite child; and 
although her father died while she was a little girl, Mrs. Ayer never 
fails to tell of his indulgent kindness, andhis pride in the tot who 
could read as well at four years of age as most children at ten, 
and who even then knew by heart page after page of Shakespeare 
and other ts. 

As a child Harriet Hubbard was most delicate, and until she 
was twelve years old her education, save that which she gleaned 
from incessant reading and intercourse with people of unusual 
culture and brains, was purposely neglected. She gradually, how- 
ever, grew a little stronger, and at the age of twelve was sent to 
the Convent of the Sacred Heart in Chicago, where, in a few years, 
she graduated at the head of herclass. Unusually bright and re- 
veptive, of uncommon mental brilliancy and physical beauty, Har- 
riet Hubbard is still proudly referred to in her convent home as 
one of its most distinguished pupils. Married at sixteen, Mrs. 
Ayer had obviously no girlhood, and the first “‘ grown people’s ” 
party she ever attended was her own wedding reception! Of ex- 
cellent birth, a most thorough education, doubly remarkable con- 
sidering the short time in which it was accomplished, of great 
wealth and beauty, Mrs, Aycr at onco fell into her proper placo 
ns a young society leader. 

It was not, however, until the great Chicago fire that she came 
into any marked social prominence. A little incident occurred 
during that first terrible day that shows very plain]; how this 
rich, young and gayety-loving society woman had endeared her- 
self to the poor and humble, -The flames were consuming every- 
thing within reach, and safety lay in flight alone. It was abso- 
lutely impossible to get a vehicle for love or money. Mrs. Ayer's 
own splendid stables, with her carriages and horses, too, had only 
served to add fuel to the flames, and her coachman, yielding to 
the instinet of self-preservation, had made himself conspicuous by 
his abecnee, The humblest cartman had his own wife and little 
ones to save, and it was a very forlorn hope Mr. Ayer carried with 
him when he sallied forth to see if a large amount of “ cash” 
would not secure a vehicle of some sort in which his wife and 
children and their valuables might be conveyed to a place of 
safety, After a weary and fruitless search, Mr. Ayer finally en- 
countered a man driving a pair of strong bay horses to 1 roomy 
clarence coach, “I stopped him,” said Mr. Ayer, in telling the 
tale, ‘and begged him to come and save - wife and little ones 
from the burning street. I plead, I coaxed, I bribed, I bullied. 
Hle refused, Finally, he said: ‘ No, sir; ‘tain’t no use trying to 
set me. Lam going to save the kindest lady on the North Side, the 
lady who took care of my poor wife and children, who cooked 
their food with her own hands, after buying it for them. I ain’t 
i} man what forgets a kindness like that. Ill save that good 
lady, or die in the attempt. Don't be offering me money. I’m 
going to save Mrs. Ayer and her babies, or know the reason 
why ” His loyal determination naturally fitted Mr, Ayer’s 
desire, and, as sometimes happens, the honest man ‘ builded 
better than he knew.” A few moments later, when the carriage 
reached her door, Mrs. Ayer at onee decided to save the children 
of the neighborhood as far as possible. She left her superb jewels 
and her magnificent wardrobe, that were the envy and admiration 
of Chieago; she left everything save a small box of valuable pri- 
vate papers, and packed six little children and her own into the 
carriage, climbing in after them. For a short time the driver had 
his horses well under control, but preseritly they became totally 
unmanageable. The immense cinders, if one can so call pieces of 
blazing wood two and three feet long flying through the air like 
fiery demons, terrifled them, The driver dismounted, and de- 
clared to Mrs, Ayer his inability to manage “them crazy critters.” 
In vain she begged him. to try again: finding, however, that fear 
had really demoralized driver as well as horses, Mrs. Ayer 
alighted, and, with the help of some men who eame to her aid, 
bandaged the eyes of the terrifled beasts, using for that purpose 
the dainty, lace-trimmed petticoats of her children, It was use- 
less to try to induee this modern Daniel (for that was the name of 
this grateful but frightened coachman) to remount the box, So 
Mrs. Ayer climbed to the driver’s seat herself, and through the 
onee beautiful street, now arched with burning trees, and literally 
carpeted with flame, with pandemonium raging around her, this 
woman of twenty, upon whom even the winds of heaven had never 
blown roughly, drove her precious charges to a place of safety, 
several miles out of town. This episode naturally brought an al- 
ready greatly beloved and admired young woman into extreme 
social prominence; but it is to be doubted if Mrs. Ayer’s greatest 
social triumphs were as sweet to her as the love of the little chil- 
dren and her numerous dependents. It was a well-known fact that 
there was not, on the elegant street in which she lived, a single 
house in which there were children, and not at least one doll, lov- 
ingly called Harriet Hubbard Ayer. When the circus, so dear to 
childish hearts, came to town, it was Mrs. Ayer’s delight to fill two 
or three big omnibuses with little children, and, surrounded by 
this literal court of love, take them en masse to the performance, 
and revel with her devoted little charges in pink lemonade and 
peanuts, 

Mrs. Ayer lost her second child from exposure during the terri- 
ble time o¢ the fire, and for many months it was feared that the 
young mother would follow. A trip to California, with her sister 
and a large party of guests, somewhat restored her health. Shortly 
after her return to Chicago, she left that city of ruins, with her sur- 
viving child and mother, for an extended tripin Europe, During 





this visit sho was presented at several courts, at cach of which her 
youthful beauty and superb attire won great admiration. It was 
at this time that Mrs, Ayer met Sir Drummond Wolfe, who has 
ever since been so stanch a friend to her and her enterprises. 
When the awful fever scourge broke out in Rome, it was this 
eminent English nobleman who sent his private car and his serv- 
ants to Mrs, Ayer, begging her to use them as her own, and seek 
safety for herself and her household elsewhere. 

Three years later, Mrs. Ayer returned to Chicago to find a new 
city, and easily took and held her position as leader of the North 
Side circle, which is there called the ‘aristocratic set.” There 
never was & woman more beloved and revered by rich and poor, 
great and small, as Mrs. Ayer. 

' Tho failure of John V. Ayer & Sons, in the iron b.siness at 
Chicago and Youngstown, O., completely changed the life of the 
beloved society woman, and brought out those qualities which 
have commanded the attention of the business world. Mrs. Ayer, 
in speaking of this portion of her life, says: 

‘Fancy itthen. I was utterly without money, though used to 
spending it like water. I hul my two children to support, and 
nothing to commence on. I walked the floor of my room thinkin 
what I could do, Finally I asked Sypher & Co., of whom I h 
bought thousands of dollars’ worth of goods, if they would not 
give mo a position. They did, and also offered mo a commission 
on all my sales, I remained with them until I found I could do 
better alone, I then established a purchasing agency, and m 

rofits ran into the thousands. About this time my health, whi 
1id been greatly taxed, failed mo utterly. The physician who at- 
tended me one day said: ‘Mrs. Ayer, what do you use that so 
wonderfully preserves your complexion despite your ill-health ? 
I told him of a recipe I had bought in France, and while I talked 
to him about it, it camo to me like an inspiration —why not ‘ put it 
on the market and make money for my children, while at the 
same time I make it possible for other women to improve and 
preserve their skins ? Oh, yes, it is quite true; just as I tell it in 
my advertisements, I did buy the recipe for a large sum from a 
relative of beautiful Julie Recamier. I have always had the great- 
est admiration for her beauty and charms.” 

Society knew Mrs. Ayer as a leader, because of her weaith, her 
beauty, ability and hospitality. Her intimate friends know her as 
a loving mother and noble woman—the poor as their friend, not 
in words alone, but always in deeds of kindness. She is a woman 
whose history, if written, would read far more improbable than 


_ the wildest fiction ever written, and of whom, in recounting the 


sul story of her life—and how, in a few hours, she found herself, 
instead of rich into millions, as she has always been told, and by 
her luxurious life had every reason to believe, absolutely destitute, 
with her two little daughters to support—the New York Herald 
said: ‘* She is a woman whom any country may be proud to call 
her daughter.” To-day Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s name in tho 
business world is a tower of strength. Known to be incapable of 
a dishonest action, she has gained the confidence and respect of 
every business house with which she has had dealings. It has 
been her motto to always tell the truth; this the public has found 
out. Her advertisements, which the whole country has read, are 
plain and truthful statements. She Will permit nothing but the 
truth to be told. even in an advertisement. The result of such a 
policy is this: Mrs. Ayer is the head of a great and prosperous 
business, founded by her, and to-day by her. guided and directed 
in all its departments. The public long since ,have learned that 
they can believe and trust all that Mrs Ayer says. 


HOW MRS. AYER ACCIDENTALLY OBTAINED THE FORM- 
ULA FOR THE FAMOUS REGAMIER CREAM. 


One day, in Paris, Mrs. Ayer, while suffering intensely from the 
scorching sun of a July journey across the English Channel, was 
offered a pot of cream by an old French lady friend, to bo used on 
the face when retiring, being assured that it would do wonders in 
softening and beautifying the complexion. Its -effects were so 
magical and so marvelous that Mrs, Ayer became anxious to pos- 
sess the formula for the cream, which she learned was not an 
article to be bought. But the old French lady refused to give the 
recipe, which (so she told Mrs. Ayer) was the one used by her 
beautiful and famous ancestor, Julie Recamier, Jor forty years, 
and was the undoubted secret of her wonderful beauty, which, as 
everybody knows, Mme. Recamier retained until her death. 

‘Of course,” said Mrs, Ayer, in speaking of the matter to the 
writer, the other day, “‘the more I learned about the Cream, and 
the oftener [ and my friends tested its merits, the more anxious I 
was to possess the formula. Mme. X—~ (I am pledged not to 
reveal her name) was, like most of the old noblesse, poor, and 
likewise pious, One evening sho came to me with a subscription 
paper for some church affair, I offered to buy the formula for the 
Cream. She refused at first, but finally consented, on condition 
that { should not say I had purchased it from her. For years I 
made the Cream for my own and my friends’ use, and only after 
my circumstances were so changed that [ was struggling for my 
own and my chilaren’s sapport did I cease to supply dozens of 
my acquaintances gratis with Recamier Cream, which wa3 then 
ealled, entre nous, ‘that French paste Mrs. Ayer makes.’ When, at 
last, I decided to put the Cream on the market, I wrote to Mme. 
X—— about it, and obtained her consent to my telling how I se- 
cured the formula, stipulating only that I should not make her 
name public. 

“ Many people,” continued Mrs, Ayer, “ have thought the whole 
history of Recamier Cream an invention; but such is not the case, 
ahd T have no more doubt of its being the meaas by which tho 
famous French beauty, Mme. Recamier, preserved her lovely skin, 
than you can have of its marvelous efficacy, if you will take the 
trouble to read a few of these ‘etters,” 
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Recamier Cream is usually to be applied at night, just before re- 
tiring. Take care always first to remove all dust and foreign mat- 
ter from the skin by bathing freely in warm water; use a little soap 
if necessary (I recommend for that purpose Recamier Soap, which 
has been especially made, and is pure; but soap should be used as 
rarely as possible on the face); apply the Cream with the finger; 
rub i gently where there are rough spots or blotches, In the 
morning remove the Cream by bathing in warm water; then bathe 
in cold water, to get the shock and invigorate the muscles of the 
face. Many women think warm water injurious for bathing the 
face; this is a great mistake—your face is exposed all day long to 
dust and other foreign matter in the air; you cannot keep it clean 
unless you us9 warm water, and occasionally soap; and if you 
keep your skin clean and stimulated to healthful action by the 
method first mentioned, you will never have acne or so-called 
blackheads. Keep your face soft and free from blemishes by 
using Recamier Cream at night; keep it fresh, pretty and youth- 
ful by using Recamier Balm during the day; but keep it also clean 
with water and soap. Recamier Cream will usually frighten a 
pimple or red spot away in a few hours. In obstinate cases, or if 
you are going to the opera or a bull in the evening, keep @ little 
cream on the afflicted spot all day; if you cannot do this, apply 
the Balm two or three times a day; it will have the same cffect, 
though it takes a little longer. 


THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS, 


What will the Recamier Preparations do? How many ore 
there? Must we use them all? Must we use them the rest of 
our lives, or will a short time suffice ? 

The Recamier Preparations are as follows: Recamier Cream, 
Recamier Balm, Recamier Lotion, Recamier Powder, Recamier 
Soap, and Recamier Sarsaparilla. 

mier Cream will remove tan and sunburn, pimples, red 
spote or blotches, and make your face and hands as smooth, as 
white, and as soft as a baby’s. It will positively do all this if pro- 
perly used. It is not a cosmetic, but simply an emollient to be 
applied at night and washed off in the morning. 

Recamier Balm is a beautifier puro and simple, It is not a 
whitewash. It is not a varnishy liquid which marks you “ kal- 
somined ” as distinctly, even at several yards’ distance, as though 
the letters were branded across your brow. It is absolutely im- 
perceptible except in the delicate freshness and youthfulness 
which it imparts to the skin. Unlike most liquids, Recamier 
Balm is exceedingly beneficial to the complexion, and would im- 
prove its texture and color even though it were used at night and 
removed in the morning, as the Cream should be. 

Recamier Lotion, which has in it a proportion of the Almond 
meal so much talked of—called, through its wonderful success in 
removing freckles and moth patches, ‘‘ Moth and Freckle Lotion” 
—is perhaps the most marvelous in its results of any of the arti- 
cles known as “ Recamiers.” It will remove Freckles and Moth 
Patches; is soothing and efficacious in any irritation of the cuti- 
cle, and is the most delightful of washes for removing the dust 
from the face after an hour spent in the streets or traveling. It 
is a most desirable substitute for the Cologne and Waters which 
many ladies use for want of something better. When Mme. Patti 
was asked to try Recamier Lotion, she said: ‘‘ Nothing can be 
better than Recamier Cream and Balm ;” but a few weeks later 
she cabled Mrs. Ayer: ‘‘ Send me more Lotion at once—it is de- 
licious,” and in her letter received a week later, she says: “The 
Lotion makes the Recamier Preparations now complete. I have 
not a thing on my table that does not bear the magic name of 
* Recamier.’” 

Recamier Powder is in three shades.—white, flesh, and cream. 
Itis the finest powder ever manufactured ; the bolting-cloth through 
which it is sifted is made especially for us of silk, and no other 
powder, French or American, will go through it. It is guaranteed 
free from bismuth, lead or arsenic, and should be used as well in 
the nursery as for the toilet of older persons. It is a delightful 
powder for gentlemen after shaving, and has the great advantage 
of staying on, and will not make the face shine. 

Recamier Soap.—I had no intention of manufacturing a soap, 
but the great difficulty my patrons had in getting a perfectly pure 
article, the daily demands for months that I would make a soap 
which I would guarantee absolutely free from adulteration, finally 
persuaded me. After months of experimenting, I finally sue- 
ceeded in manufacturing a soap which I guarantee is perfectly 
pure, and contains the healing ingredients contained in Recamier 
Cream and Lotion. I ask my patrons to try it, convinced that 
they will never use any other thereafter. 

As to the length of time one should use the different Prepara- 
tions: 

Recamier Cream should be used, while there is any active need 
of it, until the irritation has been cured. The patient will know 
when it is required; but it should always be at hand for sunburn, 
chapped lips, ete. Recamier Balm is for the daily toilet, Winter 
and Summer, and should be a part of a woman’s toilet at all 
seasons, The same may be said of the delightful Lotion. The 
Powder and Soap need no explanatory words, 

If your druggist does not have the Recamier Preparations and 
Vita Nuova, refuse substitutes, and have him order them for you. 
If he will not do this, order them yourself; and if you mention 
Frank LESLIE’s PoPULAR MONTHLY, they will be sent vou free of 
express charges. Address, Harriet Hubbard Ayer, 52 and 54 Park 
Place, New York city. Prices: Recamier Cream, Balm and Freckle 
Lotion, $1.50 each ; Powder, t@rge: boxes, $1; half boxes, 50 
cents; Recamier Soap, scented, 50 cents; unscented, 25 cents; Vita 
Nuova Tonic, $1; Vita Nuova Confections, 50 cents; Vita Nuova 
Liver Pills, 25 cents; Recamier Sarsaparilla, $1. Send money by 
postal order or registered letter, 














EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED BY MRS. AYER 
FROM MADAME ADELINA PATTI-NICOLINI. 


Craia x Nos Castie, Oclober 13th, 1887. 

I must repeat once more my belief that there never has been 
anything equal in merit to the Recamier Preparations, my skin is 
so immensely improved by their use. It has grown so smooth 
and so fair that Pneed not dread old age while these magic in- 
ventions of yours exist. October 31st: I use Cream, Balm and 
Lotion every day of my life, and could not exist comfortably with- 
outthem. Recamier Soap is perfect. I thought other soaps good, 
but I had never tried the Recamier. I shall never use any other. 
It far surpasses all toilet soaps. Lonpon, December : Ihear the 
Princess of Wales is delighted with the Recamier Preparations. I 
shall certainly recommend them to her Royal Highness when 
I next see her. I send you an autograph letter to inclose to the 
Princess of Wales. Later, from Spain: I cannot tell you how 
anxious I am to do all I can forthe Kecamier Preparations, _I tell 
every one here in Spain how much they havo done forme. I have 
spoken to the Queen about them, and when I get to South America 
I hope to find a letter from you, telling mo how I can best serve 
you there. Ii do want to help you, for lam convinced your Reca- 
mier Preparations are the greatest boon ever invented, I could 
not comfortably endure a day without them. 

ADELINA Patri-NICOLINI. 

My Dear Mrs, Ayer: The Recamier Preparations are omg | 
most delightful to use, and most efficacious in their results. 
have tried them faithfully, and indorse them conscientiously and 
enthusiastically. I shall always continue to use them, and cannot, 
in justice to you, fail to recommend them as far superior to any 
toilet articles of a like nature. A year's constant use of the Reca- 
miers certainly gives me the right to an opinion, and I unquali- 
fledly recommend them as the very best in existence, 

Always faithfully, Ciara Louise KELLOGG. 
PROVIDENCE, April 7th. 

My Dear Mapam: Purely by accident, one day in Chicago, I 
bought a pot of your Cream because the jar was so pretty, and on 
trying it I found it the most delightfully refreshing thing I have 
ever applied to my skin. Most assuredly you have made a mar- 
velous discovery, and one and all of our sex should heartily thank 
you. I find it is not only a refreshing, softening article for the 
skin at night, but for the day use also. Please send me some of 
the Balm and another jar of the Cream to the Brunswick, Boston, 
and believe me, Very thankfully yours, 

FANNY DAVENPORT. 
New Yorks, December 20th, 1886. 

Dear Mrs. AYER: Immediately after my return to open my 
engagement, I purchased a jar of your Recamier Cream, a bottle 
of Recamier Balm, and some powder, which I had seen strongly 
indorsed by Mrs. James Brown Potter and Mrs. Langtry. I also 
find the Recamier Preparations absolutely peerless, and assure 
you I shall always use them. If this letter can in any way be of 
service to you, do not hesitate to use it. 

Very sincerely yours, HELEN MopsesKa. 
Mme. Modjeska, Countess of Bozenta. 

To Mrs. Harriet HUBBARD AYER. 

Tuxepo CLus, Tvuxepo Park, New York, Oct. 29th. 

Dear MapaM: I am using the pot of Recamier Cream you 80 
kindly sent me, and find it all you claim it to be, It will be one 
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of my articles of toilet from this time forth. 
ury and necessity to every woman, 
thanks for introducing me to your 
am, truly, 


I consider it a lux- 
oung or old. With renewed 
elightful Recamier Cream, I 
Cora UrnquHarT POTTER. 
New York, August 14th, 1887. 

My Dear Mrs. Ayer: I have been for a year using your de- 
lightful Recamier Preparations, and was, as you recollect, one of 
the first to attest to their excellency. While they are in no sense 
of the word cosmetics, of which I have a wholesome horror, they 
do away with the need of such meretricious articles, and excel 
any preparations for the complexion I have ever seen. I am con- 
vineed the Recamier Preparations will do all you claim; that they 
will remove tan, sunburn, and the many annoying blemishes 
women, especially in the changeable climate of this country, are 
subjected to, Yours most sincerely, 

LILLIg LANGTRY. 
New York, July 10th, 1888, 

Mrs. Harrret Husparp Ayer, Dear Mapam: We have, in ac- 
cordance with your wish, inspected your works, studied the pro- 
cesses, and examined the materials used in the preparation of 
Recamier Cream. Our opinions in the matter are as follows : 

The constituents of the Recamier Cream are well-known reme- 
dial agents, and their properties are fully described and author- 
izel in the American and French Pharmacopceias. 

They aro combined in a way which, while novel, is chemically 
correct, the resulting preparation being perfectly safe and bene- 
ficial for the uses specified. In the proper sense of the word, Re- 
ecamier Cream is not a cosmetic, but a remedial agent for the skin. 

The average drugzist would be unable to put up the Recamier 
Cream from the correct formula, sinee the operations involved in 
its successful production require mechanical manipulations for 
which he is not prepared, and which would be difficult. if not 
practically impossible, on a small scale. Nor if he had the appa- 
ratus and mechanical appliances required in its production, could 
he make it as cheaply as you do, unless he went into the manu- 
facture on an equally large seale, and bought the ingredients in 
large quantities. Prepared in small amounts, the selling price 
must be considerably higher than that fixed by you. 

Yours very respectfully, 

Hensy A. Mott, Pr.D., LL.D., 

Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and American Chemical 

Societies. 

Taos. B. Strnuman, M.Sc., Px.D., 

Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
PererR T. AUSTEN, PH.D., F.C.8., 

Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers College 

and New Jersey State Scientific School. ° 

POISONOUS SOAPS. 

Few people realize the risks they run in using soap. Unfor- 
tunately, a large portion of tho highly scented toilet soaps, as well 
as the so-called castile soaps, are really made from the most 
horrible materials imaginable, including the careasses of eats, 
dors and other animals in all stages of decomposition. Many 
mwnufacturers spend hundreds of thousan !s of dollars annually 
advertising a1 cheap soap, and, of course, the ignorant public, 
simply because it la’‘hers well, use it without a thought. It is be- 


lieved that many cases of obstinate and dangerous skin disease | 
There is no soap that will | 


orizinate in the use of impure soap. 
not injure the complexion ultimately if used often. 

Reeamier Soap, made by Harriet Hubbard Ayer, is the most 
populur, and is known to be absolutely pure. Mrs. Ayer advertises 


her soap only to a very limited extent, as she declares that, con- | 





The majority of sarsaparillas are made after formule used 
from ten to twenty-five years ago. Necent discoveries of science 
show that the best alteratives are just being understood, and it is 
now possible to make a sarsaparilla which is purely vegetable, and 
does not contain any of the poisons referred to, that will accom- 
plish all the good results of the old sarsaparilla without danger or 
risk, and at the same time be invaluable in cases of nervous ex- 
haustion or woe my from which so many of our Americans suffer. 

It has remained for Harriet Hubbard Ayer to obtain such a re- 
sult in her Recamier Sarsaparilla, which is vouched for by threo 
of the most eminent chemists that we have, who have thoroughly 
examined and tested its merits. Recamier Sarsaparilla can be 
found at all druggists. A bottle contains more doses than any 
other sarsaparilla bottle, and is sold at the same price. If it is 
not found a superior preparation upon trial, Mrs, Ayer desires to 
refund the money. 


VIEWS OF AN EMINENT SURGEON ON “ PROCRASTI- 
NATION.” 
A Habit Common To Most AMERICANS. 


** If I were to preach a sermon on Surgery,” remarked Dr. J vhn 
A. Wyeth, of Madison Avenue, ‘‘I would choose for my text ‘ Pvo- 
crastination.’ Procrastination is not alone the thief of time, it is 
the thief of lifo as well. It fills the operating-tables of the hospi . 
tals, and kills hundreds of people every year.” And, added a pro- 
minent lawyer, ‘‘It sets our clients crazy; it brings the law into 
contempt ; it bankrupts litigants. I have endeavored never to 
procrastinate, I have a friend who recently had an alarming at- 
tack of prostration from overwork, which he neglected, and to- 
day he is in an asylum. I make it a rule to attend to my busi- 
ness promptly, and to my health as well. I find that the slightest 
symptoms, neglected, run into the direst disorders, and I have 
learned, upon the slightest premonition of illness, to take Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer’s Vita Nuova, which is so strongly recommended 
by my friends, Judge Morgan J. O'Brien, of the Supreme Court 
of New York, and Prof. David Swing, of Chicago.” 


New Yorks, Sept. 9h, 1887. 

Mrs, Harrtet II. Ayer, Dran Mapam : Having used your de- 
lightful tonic, ‘* Vita Nuova,” I desire to add my testimonial to that 
of many others who have spoken of it in terms of praise. 

I found it, during a period of great mental strain, to be of tho 
greatest service as a stimulant and nervous antidote, and can 
therefore recommend it to persons who object to all kinds of al- 
eoholic stimulants, and who feel the need of something to relieve 
them at such times. Yours respectfully, Morgan J. O'BRIEN. 


Lake GENEVA, WIs., June 23d, 1887. 
Dear Frienp Mrs. Ayer: You and I have so long been per- 
sonal friends that I am almost afraid that my regard for you helps 
make your “ Vita Nuova” better than other medicines. It finds in 
my organism an enemy that has ‘* held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope, It has great merit 
as a help to nature. Tam glad it is not a magical compound, nor 
the juice of some plant found in the heart of Africa by some 
heaven-guided tramp, but is wholly rational and scientifie. With 

kindest wishes, your friend, Davip SwIna, 


New York, Ju/y 10h, 1888, 


Mrs. Harriet HusparpD Ayer, Deak Mapam: We have, in ac- 
cordance with your wish, inspected you works, studied the pro- 


| cesses, and examined the materials used in the preparation of 


sidering the ingredients and medication, there is but a small mar- | 


gin of profit; and it puzzles her t> know how such large amounts 


of money ean be profitably used in advertising soaps which really | 


sell at apparently low prices. It is of the utmost importance to 
use pure soap for bathing children, as their skins are tender, and 
susceptible to the powerful poisons often found in soaps that are 
made to sell to the multitude at low prices. 

Madame Patti gives her opinion of Harriet Hubbard Ayer’s 
Recamier Soap in the following words: 

Crate y Nos Castie, Oct, 13th. 1887, 

Reeamier Soap is perfect. I thought other soaps good, but I 
had never tried the Recamier. I shall never use any other. It 
far surpasses all toilet soaps, ADELINA PatTI-NICOLINI, 

IMPURE BLOOD. 
Its DANGERS AND CONSEQUENCES. 

It goes without saying, that if the blood is rich and pure the 
heart will perform its functions properly, the tissues will be thor- 
oughly nourished, and, as a natural consequence, the general 
health will be perfect ; but how few people ean boast of pure 
blood. A large majority of us inherit somo trouble, trifling or 
serious, from our ancestors, near or remot», cr our habits of life 
create the most annoying troubles, which disclose themselves in 
eruptions of the skin, scrofula, liver and kidney troubles, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, eczema, shingles, gout. catarrh, and other well- 
known diseases originating in impure blood. All those who ob- 
serve closely know that almost everybody, at some season of the 
i is compelled to take sarsapurilla or some equivalent remedy, 

order to keep themselves fit for the duties of life. 

There are many popular blood-purifiers which have recently 
been analyzed and examined, and while it is generally claimed 
that they are purely vegetable, analyses show that one contains a 
large portion of nitric acid, another is heavily charged with iodide 
of potash, another with bichloride of mercury, ete., ete. Now, 
these ingredients are all powerful poisons, but they are unques- 
tionably efficacious in many instances, while not at all indicated 
and extremely dangerous in many other cases, 


| physician, you are not taking a quack medicine. 





Vita Nuova, Our opinions in the matter are as follows: 

The Vita Nuova is in no sense a Wine of Coca. It is com- 
pounded of an excellent brand of wine, in which are dissolved the 
substances that impart to it its specifle properties as a remedial 
agent. The substances used in its preparation are all ofgfine 
grade, and are obtained from wajl-known and trustworthy manu- 
facturers. 

Vita Nuova is unquestionably a tonie suitable to stimulate and 
strengthen the nervous system, and is valuable in eases of dys- 
pepsia and indigestion. The Vita Nuova is made on a large scale, 
and, as the ingredients are hence bought in large amounts, and 
the operations are to a great extent mechanical, it has been possi- 
ble to fix the selling price of this article at a figure considerably 
lower than that at which it would pay a druggist to put it up 
from a prescription. 

Yours very respectfully, 
flenry A. Mort, Px.D., LL.D., 
Member of the London, Paris, Berlin and Amerizan Chemical 
Societies. 
Tuos, B. StrtuMan, M.Sc., Pa D., 
Professor of Chemistry of the Stevens Institute of Technology. 
PeTeR T. Austen, Pu.1)., F.C.S., 
Professor of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutgers College 
and New Jersey State Scientifie School. 


Vita Nuova (New Life) is the best remedy for dyspepsia, ner- 
yousness, sleeplessness and overwork. It will assist the weak 
stomach ; it will rest the weary brain; it will “brace up” the shat- 
tered nerves. As it is mado from the preseription of a famous 
As it is made 
by an honest manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingre- 
dients, As it is used and indorsed by men and women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or untried 
remedy; only be careful to get the genuine; refuse substitutes, 
Send to Harriet Hubbard Aver, 52 Park Place, New York, for ad- 


| ditional testimonials from Hon Henry Watterson, of Kentucky; 


ex-Gov. Andrew G,. Curtin of Pennsylvania; Hon. 8.8. Cox, M.C., 
and-ex-U. 8. Minister to Turkey; Genl. Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quarter- 
master-Genl. U.S, Army, and many others of like character and 
reputation, 





STRIKING A MATCH. 


STRIKING A MATCH.— FROM A PAINTING EX 8. G. M‘CUTCHEON. 
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TRUST HIM NOT.—Co.Lorep Puate, FACTING............... 


OUR NEIGHBORING REPUBL.C AND ITS PRESIDENTS. 
EY SD, 5. ncn yma: P anviesuss acdsasiube 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Falace of the President, Mexico, 641. 
Miguel Hidalgo » Gallaga: Guadalupe Victoria, 644. Anas- 
tasio Bustimente. Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, 645. Juan 
Alvarez; Mariano Arista; Ignacio Comonfort, 648. The Em- 
peror Maximilian: Benito Juarez, 649. Lerdo de Tejada; 
Manuel Gonzalez, 652. Porfirio D az; President Diaz Receiv- 
ing Dispatches, 653. 


A FAMOUS SHRINE Pa PR cekeuedusecweneneks 

“NOW, AND AFTERWARD.” POEM... ............. ...- 

IS HE TRUE? Ixuusrration. From THE PAINTING By Ros. 
VOLCKER. Ete ee eek ee ekbaCiads bes aeeeedaen ee 


THE WOMAN HE LOV ED. Br ~ne E. meno pa tkene 
ILLUSTRATION —*“* The woman who was watching them 
from behin! the curtain of a window close by shut her 
hands flercely together, and her face was full of jealous 
pain, ’657. 
IN THE WOODLANDS. Ixucsrrartion. : 
THE SILVER K G. By Atvan 8. SourHwortH 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Shark and Tar;on Taking Bait, 661. 
Towed by a Tarpon. 664. arpon-scale; Tarpon-gaff, Half 
Size, 665. Tarpon-re:l; Tarpon hvok, Half Size, 668. Land- 
ing a Tarpon, 669. 
MANXLAND PEOPLE. By Maaister MONENSIS........... 
OUR SURNAMES. By W. J. Bomrorp M.A......... 
A PLEASANT WINTER WALK. Ixuusrrarion.... 
JOYCELYN. By Saxe ....... 
ILLUSTRATION.—‘“*‘ On your hands and Ikneec !" ’ shouted 
Hugh, and slowly and painfully they crept along,” 673. 
RODOPA. ItuustratTion. StaToek By TuE Russian Scutp- 
Tor N. E. LAVERETSKY. re 
HOW AMERICAN PLATE-GLASS IS MADE 
ILLLUSTRATIONS. —Outline of Melting-furnace; Annealing- 
ovens, 677. Separating the Emery; Mill for Crushing Emery, 
680. Making a Pot; Drawing a Pot, 681 Casting a Plate; A 
Grinding-table, 684. Smoothing-table; Saddle of Polisher; 
Bedding Plates on Grinding-table: Polishing P ates; Smooth- 
ing a Fault by Han |, 685. Carr:ing a Finished Plate to the 
Storeroo », 688. 
FAMOUS SAYINGS OF HISTORY...... : 
A MEMORABLE STAGE-RIDE. By Mr. Emma 8. ALLEN. 
ILLUSTRATION. —“‘ Suddenly, from out the thickest shadow 
of matted unlerbrush rang a cry of ‘ Halt!’ Rossiter in- 
voluntarily threw one arm about Miss Hazelton, and ran his 
right han ! into his pocket where his revolver was,"’ 689. 
THE THREE YOUNG MAIDS AND THE THREE OLD 
MEATUS OF CAE. POTER...ccccce s ccccescccsecccced 692, 
With Illustrations, 692, 693 
I ss secs pa cddncersesoudstenennsaseous 
THE FAIRFAXES OF VIRGINIA ..... ..........0..00.00- 
ILLUSTRATIONS. —Thomas, Sixth Lord Fairfax Greenway 
Court, 696. Rev. and Hon. Brian Lord Fairfax, Pastor of 
Christ Church; Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., 697. Fair- 
fax Candlestick ; Fairfax Salver, 700. Steward's House, 
Greenway Court, in 1865; Thomas, Ninth Lord Fairfax, 701. 


AN INDIAN LOVE STORY. POEM. By Mary A. Dent- 
Te er TT TT TTT Tree ee 
GRACE. ps eeseeeseee ° 





NEW YORA. 
DEcEMBER, 1888, 
PAGE PAGE 
641 | THE MAKING OF GENOESE FILIGREE-WORE.......... 702 
Es ME 55 5's. ch 0 own w hh 90 syegen Seed endsve 703 
641 | UNA AND THE LION. Ixuusrration, From A ParntINne 
EN a se nko waasectaciundesceedledasasuissucs 704 
IRMA. A FRANCO-RUSSIAN STORY. By Lawrence Gor- 
OP REE EE POETS EEE WEL Pm re ens Page hae a 705 
ILLUSTRATION.—‘*‘I—I cannot see,” murmured Irma, in 
a voice scarcely above a whisper. As she spoke, her head 
fell forward upon her breast, and her white eyelids closed 
655 wearlly,’’ 705. 
FLORA. I.LuustTraTion. FrRoM THE PAINTING By KAvUL- 
655 Rsk 5is ccccd pucacarasaneke, Gish aweasad shane rabericenas 709 
A DRINK ON THE SLY. Ixuustrration. From a Parnt- 
656 PE Bra I, 5 6:6 5 hn dopo Sa kd decnw tadabiceeceensanens 713 
FI A I so. s asics caaresswieodeunviasess 717 
EE Ee ne ae RE ge ery re 719 
THE FAIR GARDENER. I LuLusTrRaTIon.,..................- 720 
THE ROMANCE OF A RUG. By Cuinton H. Macartay.., 721 
660 ILLUSTRATION.—“ She seated herself, ata motion from him, 
661 in a chair placed directly over the coveted rug,”’ 721. 
REGRET. I.uustration. From A PAINTING BY JOSEF 
SES «55 Aso kup Une 50a Seabee sae sds ees Le ee 724 
ANIMALS AND THEIR TRAINERS. By Horace Towns- 
END... : bv eee pee bedwatecke 728 
668 ILLUSTRATIONS.—Trained Canaries, 725. Trained Horses, 
670 728. Elephants Trained to Unload Vessels; A Young Ele- 
672 phant Traine! to Carry a Kettle of Boiling Water, 729. 
Trained Dogs and Monkey, 732 Feeding a Tiger-cub from 
673 India, 733, Feeding the Anacondas, 736, 
A MORNING WITH THE WILD GEESE 1N NORTHERN 
es Te is i I iis 5 vib ks sss ancnksuedeeneds 734 
8 t Reeee PRM MPR MEMMI 66d ons% diay) Cp dT hinwdesn sis seeuny 737 
677 ILLUSTRA TION.—“ ‘ Farewell!’ they now heard Hugh call 
to them, while they stood with heads bowed on each other’s 
shoulders,’’ 737. 
A THOUGHT IN THE ACADEMY. POEM. By F. W.B... 739 
MICHEL ANGELO. By W. W. Srory.. i .. 189 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Tablet with Portrait of ‘Michel ont. 
Carved by Julio Bonasone, 740. Sketch in which Michel 
Angelo Represented Himself, 741. The Cumman Sibyl, by 
683 Michel Angelo, 744. Michel Angelo Nursing his Sick Serv- 
689 ant Urbino from a Painting by L. Haghe, 749. Michel 
Angelo’s Last Look at Rume, 7:8. Tomb of Michel Angelo, 
749, 
SHE HATH GROWN COLD. POEM. ByA.P.G.......... 751 
DAISY’S DILEMMAS: HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW 
THEY ENDED. CnHaprers VIII. To X.................. 751 
693 ILLUSTRATION.—“* Did you break the glass ?—did you 
throw the ball, Sophy, or did Daisy ? asked Mrs, Dean,"’ 753, 
1 695 | CUTTING. Homorovus ILLUSTRATION.... .............05005 752 
695 THE PARACHUTE. 759 
ILLUSTRATIONS —Ascent of the “Nassau "’ with Parnchute 
Attached, July 24th, 1837; The Parachute, with Mr. Cocking, 
in the Three Stages of the Descent, 756. Baldwin's Perilous 
Descent in a Parachute, 757. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE............. ..ccceeecess 759 
YS Sea odio ss kas p dno uae SHAW aed Me 759 
698 | A RURAL FLIRTATION. In.usrration. From A Paint- 
698 ee ey I 6 ka cbacvavasesenaded Sanase 760 








CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the wheat and oat. 


Formula on every label. 


or 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 
cians treating mental or nervous disorders. 
It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 
growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 


over-exertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers, 


po 
It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 
thonsands of brain-workers. 


For sale 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 i's eens St., N. ¥. 


by druggists or mail, 





